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The overflowing fullness of the legal profession in our country, at 
the present time, has become a subject of common remark. The 
kwyers seem to have settled down upon the land as the locusts of old 
ppiiQ the plains of Egypt; — their name is legion, and there is no place 
hto which they do not penetrate. In our large cities, amid the marts 
of business, the side-doors leading to the second-story groan under 
Ae weight of thcnr accumulated placards ; in the minor-towns the 
court-bouse or mayor's office forms a centre around which they clus- 
ter, as bees around the comb ; while in the humblest village, where 
Sf^uire Noodle, " Justice of the Peace," sits in awful state, his coun- 
terpart in outward appearance, and rival in learning, can usually be 
found in some individual glorying in the sounding title of " Attorney 
ind Counselor at Law." That any profession can sustain such^ vast 
-tniii of retainers as waits upon the law, naturally excites the greatest 
nrprise and wonder, until many deem the avenues to success in this 
^rter too much crowded to be longer passable, and a warning voice 
i raised to all young men, to beware. Yet as the colleges of every 

Kde throughout the land yearly pour forth their tributaries into the 
Eld stream of active life, hundreds more hasten to the " law," as the 
fittest stage upon which to act their part in the great drama of life. 
To one looking at the profession in its legitimate form, the phe- 
' Bomenon is indeed inexplicable. The law is possessed of but few 
tttnictions to the student, and is of a character generally in itself little 
likely to allure to it such a multitude. The technicalities that must 
£nt be learned ere the key can be obtained that unlocks the store- 
lioiise of its mysteries ; the precise definitions that must be mastered ; 
the dry formulas that must be committed ; the explanations of abstract 
principles that must be understood and stored away in the memory, 
all tend to give the profession an air of dryness, of austerity, that has 
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not unfrequently almost discouraged and disgusted, as tyros, even those 
who, in after years, have become most distinguished in its ranks. 
Even the advanced course of the lawyer is one of labor. When he is 
surrounded by clients, whose property, honor, perhaps life, depend 
upon his exertions and knowledge, his study is the closer and more 
anxious from the present pressing circumstances. If wealth was im- 
mediately attendant upon such labor, it might account for the number 
who apparently are employed in a profession that commands it ; but 
the lives of eminent lawyers usually teach the fact, that in the law, 
more than in any other pursuit, is there a demand for hope and cour- 
age from the beginner ; that years of toil must be passed with poor 
recompense ; that he indeed must " learn to labor and to wait." We 
shall have tu seek farther than this regular form of the profession for 
an explanation. 

All who pretend to it, are not devoted to the legal profession alone, 
but while they bear the name, are employed in other pursuits entirely 
incompatible with the avocation of the lawyer. The law only serves 
as a stepping-stone, by which they raise themselves to the reach of 
something elso : or rather, they enter into the law as into a stately 
mansion, and when every one supposes they are industriously engaged 
therein, they are slipping out the back entries, seeking after something 
beyond. Without speaking at large of these various offsets to the 
law, we wish at present only to notice that of politics — in its relations 
to the law in our country — as this is perhaps the most attractive, and, 
we think, the most injurious, to the young lawyer. 

The science of law is one of the oldest in existence. It is unne- 
cessary to minutely trace its origin. But it is evident, that from the 
first formation of society, government of some kind has been 
necessary to prQtect the rights and enforce the obligations of its 
several members. However simple such society might be, individual 
rights must have existed to some degree ; and the conflict of these 
rights must have given rise to contests to be decided by some acknowl- 
edged higher authority, whether that authority was invested in one 
man, or not. When society began to advance, these rights began to 
be enlarged and developed ; their importance began to be fully under- 
stood, and wisdom dictated that thpy should be made to depend upon 
something more fixed than the will of man. Laws were demanded, 
as something which should be certain and uniform in its action. So- 
ciety still advancing, these laws were necessarily increased, to em- 
brace what new principles of government might be evolved, and cover 
the still developing rights of man. But the laws thus accumulated 
were often contradictory ; those made at one period not agreeing with 
those of another and later period ; so that men began to grow igno- 
rant of what their legal rights were. And here arose a necessity for 
the lawyer, the advocate, some person called in, who might assist in 
controversies of a legal character, by his knowledge of the law, which 
he had made his study. Civil liberty required that there should exist 
such a class of men ; without them the law would be as no law, and 
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either despotism or anarchy would follow. Through their aid a code 
of laws was finally obtained, and law raised to the dignity of a science. 
With the advancement of civilization, the regard for law has in 
creased ; and, as more and more has been intrusted to its care, the 
necessity of the advocate, the lawyer, has become the greater, and 
his labors have increased. Until now, when in our country, a great, 
mighty nation, spurning the sceptre of kings, has set up the law in 
its latest and most sublime development, as its great and only ruler, 
but to its majesty bow in willing subjection, the profession of the law- 
yer, who is the intrepreter of its voice to its subjects, has assumed an 
importance, which it has never before possessed, and which ought to 
obtain from those who engage in it noWf a more profound investiga- 
tion, a more unwavering attention, than it has ever demanded in the 
whole previous history of the world. Jurisprudence now, if ever, is 
worthy to be called a deep, broad, and important science. Its princi- 
ples are now more fixed, its influence wider than ever before. Built 
up by the profoundest wisdom, and widest experience through the 
lapse of ages, it at present stands, the proudest monument to intellect 
that man has ever reared. Next to the moral law, it is indeed the no- 
blest branch of that general law of which Hooker so beautifully 
speaks : ** Her seat is in the bosom of God ; her voice the harmony 
of the world ; all things in heaven and on earth do her homage ; the 
very least, as feeling her care — the greatest, as not exempt from her 
power. Angels and men, creatures of every condition, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy." To search out its funda- 
mental principles — to comprehend its profound truths — to catch a spark 
of its deep feeling — to appreciate its vast power, and behold in the 
fullest extent its grandeur — to become familiar with its majesty, and 
understand its voice, requires that love which truth alone can win, that 
attention, that laborious study that love alone can gain. To be a learned, 
thorough lawyer, at the present time, is quite another thing from what 
it was a few hundred years ago. A lawyer's library, in the time of 
Coke, amounting to something like three dozen volumes in all, would 
form but an iota in the catalogue of a similar library at present. As 
the consequence, the labor of the lawyer is far greater. His reading 
is almost unlimited ; a life-time is scarcely adequate to its demands. 
Yet it is worthy of such study, and ennobles him who gives it ; and 
it ennobles him alone. When it receives such study from the pro- 
fession generally will it also ennoble it, and raise it to that high stand- 
ing, which it can and should maintain. 

If this be the case, let us see if playing at the game of politics is 
of a nature likely to permit this labor and strict attention, or is calcu- 
lated to secure the lawyer that elevated cast of mind and love for 
truth which is expected and demanded from him. We here wish to 
be understood as speaking of politics in the every-day meaning of the 
word, (if we may use the expression.) The common expression of 
'* dabbling in politics" expresses our idea — that superficial meddling in 
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State afTairs for the purpose of accomplishing some selfish motive ; or 
the word partisanship will perhaps remove all ambiguity on the point. 
It is not our intention to hurl out any fierce phillipic against partisan- 
ship, but merely to point out, if possible, its incompatibility with tbe 
calm, thorough, upright study of the law, and the consequent necessity 
of its being avoided by any one who pretends to become a lawyer wor- 
thy of the name. 

In the struggle of parties for power, the excitement extends to every 
individual connected with them. A cool partisan sounds like a con- 
tradiction of terms. His guide-star is self-interest, and as it changes 
its position, it is strange to see how adroitly he changes his course — 
now advancing, now retreating, and again turning aside — though al- 
ways pretending to keep straight on ; and that he may escape detec- 
tion, the excitement must be constantly kept up. No move of his op- 
ponents must escape his notice, and no measure of his own must suf- 
fer from his neglect. By picturing the incalculable blessings which 
will accrue to the country by its adoption, and displaying the evil re- 
sults of its failure, he must secure praise for its maintainers ; while 
no terms are too harsh or abusive to apply to the character of his op- 
ponents. He must acknowledge no duty but that to party ; he must 
consider morality as beneficial only when it can be as well observed 
as neglected. Fixed principles are troublesome in his continual shift-, 
ing, and had belter be laid aside. While delighting others with the 
sound of the words indepentlence and liberty, he must deny their 
blessings to himself. Dependent upon a favorable public opinion, he 
must gain it at any personal sacrifice ; hemmed in by the principles of 
party, he must not think or express himself but in accordance with 
them. And thus distracting the attention, perverting the principles, 
and exciting the passions, truly, the career of the politician is far different 
in its character from that which the study of the law dem.inds for itself. 

It is said of Dr. Beecher, that once having occasion to address a 
society of young men of this institution, some of whom were about to 
enter upon active life, after giving much good advice, which long ob- 
servation and experience had laid up, concerning the professions of 
theology, law, and medicine, he said, in ending, " Some of you will 
be politicians. To such, all I can say is, May God bless you !" The 
path of duty, ever slippery, mighty with care, be followed in the other 
professions ; but when it came to politics, all even he could say, was, 
" May God bless you !" 

There is a position which comes under the head of politics, in the 
proper signification of the term, which we would carefully distinguish 
from that of the mere politician — that of the statesman. The position 
of the statesman is an important one. As the pilot, he stands at the 
helm of the ship of state, while his far-reaching gaze scans the heav- 
ens, to catch the approach of the thunder cloud, when but a spot on 
the horizon, or the rufHe of the welcome breeze on the far distant wa- 
ter. The qualities of mind that it is necessary for him to possess are 
of an elevated and extraordinary character. Learning must teach him 
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the history of the past, that the lamp of experience may throw some 
light upon the darkened future. While imagination must enable him 
to invent new courses of policy, by which the nation may be led on to 
prosperity and greatness, sound practical sense must prevent him 
from error in speculation ; his heart must sympathize with all his fellow- 
men, and his love of country, his patriotism, must know no party, no 
self. His must be the gift of eloquence that has truth for its weapon, 
duty for its subject. Politics, as the science of government, is his 
study. Politics, as an art, is that of the Partisan. Law is the first 
great study of the statesman, and no statesman has ever risen to lasting 
greatness without a thorough knowledge of law. But the station of 
the statesman is one higher than that of lawyer ; while it has law 
for its foundation, it rises beyond and above it. It may be said that 
the statesman's wisdom forms the law — the lawyer's judgment ap- 
plies it, and the selfishness of the partisan condemns, perverts, de- 
stroys, or sustains it, according to circumstances. These three pur- 
suits are connected with law ; the first is attainable but by few, and 
then only through a thorough knowledge of the law ; the last is 
scarcely worthy the ambition of the scholar ; and the study of law 
should be during life to do it justice. 

If we have succeeded in showing then that to become learned in the 
law — to gain a thorough knowledge of all its principles and relations — 
requires a constant attention to it — a life-long study — the only ques- 
tion to ba settled is, whether such a thorough knowledge is necessary 
to success. It may be said to be thus learned in the law is all very 
good for him who wishes it ; but that many a one has succeeded with- 
out it ; that is, an unlearned pettifogger may get rich. For to suppose 
a man who is not learned in his profession is able to practice it in its 
purity, is absurd. Well, this objection chimes in most harmoniously 
with all those material notions, so prevalent at the present day, about 
college educations and so forth. It might as well be said, that there 
is no necessity for the physician longer to be proficient in all the 
learning of his profession ; — quacks flourish. Or, that the theologian 
need not spend his time in disentangling all the intricate passages of 
scripture, or investigating all its apparently conflicting doctrines ; 
many an humble man has lived holily, faithfully watched his little 
flock and died calmly, who could not read his mother tongue correct- 
ly. But this is not sufficient, when there is a possibility of doing 
more. This superficiality in their profession tends to lower them in 
every one's esteem. And as the profession of \a.w especially demands 
that it should be respected, the one who, seeking merely his own in- 
terest, tends by his unworthiness to bring disrepute upon this profes- 
sion, does an incalculable harm, not more to it, than to the whole 
country. The manner in which it is efllected is plain. Superficiality 
must beget contempt for those in whom it is found, when they are 
engaged in any avocation that has to do with subjects of so much im- 
portance as the law. This feeling at first excited against themselves, 
is naturally transferred to the whole of the profession, of which they 
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form a part ; and from the profession, how easily is the dislike trans- 
ferred to that which calls it into existence, and sustains it — the law ? 
And what an evil is heie! when a mistrust of the laws which govern 
them comes over a people, who know no other ruler ! Without con- 
fidence in the arm that shields it, a nation's security and peace has 
fled. This is no fanciful theory — unfortunately, it has facts for its 
illustration. That particular phase of reform, that demands a simplifi- 
cation of judicial proceedings, plainly bears this stamp of discontent 
and want of confidence. And though now but a spark, it only needs 
to be blown by designing persons, to break out in a devouring flame. 

It is of the greatest importance, then, that all who enter upon law as 
a profession, should do it with a knowledge of the importance which 
their reputation will exert on the profession, and that of the profession 
on the welfare of their country ; and that they should, with an eye 
single to its greatness, engage in no pursuits which will prevent an 
entire and abiding attention to it alone. m. 



^n (f jregesia of iHilton's domuB. 

This single poem would be sufficient of itself to earn an immortality 
for the mind that produced it. It bears the impress of that mighty in- 
tellect that has given to the world enough to immortalize a whole 
generation of poets ; not that Milton's poems are so voluminous, but 
because they are written with such power and genius. 

It is well, when we have read an author, to lay aside his work and 
endeavor to conceive the process by which he developed those 
thoughts — the power which could originate, embrace within itself, and 
give a definite form, in language, to those ideas and conceptions. 

We form a feeble notion of the real power of such a mind as Mil- 
ton's, by merely reading its productions ; it is but a relative idea be- 
tween different authors that we arrive at by this means. To get at any 
absolute notion of what passes within the mind and soul of the author, 
we must endeavor to imagine our own minds attempting such efforts, 
and mark how far short — how immeasurably short of anything like the 
exhibition before us, would be what we could produce. Or we may 
ponder long the thoughts and images — drink into our minds the ideas, 
by a thorough understanding of them, and, by this means, we shall 
gain some notion of what it would be to create similar conceptions. 
For it has been said, with more truth than at first appears, that to 
thoroughly understand an author, that is, possess oneself fully of his 
ideas, is next to becoming such an author. 

It is a peculiarity of Milton's poetry, that there is a matchless depth, 
power, and dignity in all his conceptions and sentiments. There is 
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no senseless flow of words ; there is no chain of words to link to- 
gether, here and there, scattering ideas ; but every line is replete with 
thought or noble imagery ; every sentence makes the reader forget the 
poetry, and even forget the poet, in the truthfulness, the beauty, or the 
grandeur of the conception. The richness of his classical illustration 
is unequaled by any modern writer. 

Milton is almost always compared to Homer, and not unfrequently 
ranked as second to him. But we never could endure this view for a 
moment, and can hardly see any points of equality between them. If 
they are to be compared, we insist that it must be as Pythagoras is 
compared with Newton, Socrates with Calvin, and Plato with Bacon. 

No one doubts that these ancient philosophers were men of power- 
ful and original minds, and far above their contemporaries, but no one 
thinks of ranking them as equals with the distinguished philosophers 
and scholars 1 have named And the same is true with respect to Ho- 
mer and the other writers of antiquity. In comparing him with Mil- 
ton, we see mental power in both, perhaps equal capacity, but the 
mind of one is darkened, oppressed, bound down by heathenism, while 
the other soars aloft in the clear sunlight of truth ; the one plays with 
the creation of his own fancy, pursues shadows ; the other treats of 
sublime realities. 

Jin reading Homer, we are able to admire his beauty and force so 
long as he confines himself to description or similitudes, but when 
he attempts anything higher, anything relating to human nature, the 
province of Shakspeare, or anything relating to the great truths of 
man's or God's existence, the field of Milton, we find nothing in him 
worthy of our thought ; the theme is beyond his reach ; he is a stranger 
to it ; he says nothing that finds a response in the human soul. In a 
word, we may say, he often pleases our minds, but seldom awakens 
the noble emotions of the heart ; it is impossible, we are so much 
above in this respect, it is like a child attempting to move the passions 
of mature age — it may please, it may surprise, but never touch the 
springs of elevated feeling within the breast. 

The same is true of all poetry that lacks this moral tone, this con- 
formity to human nature, the acknowledgment of what every mind 
feels to be the truths of its being. There must be this correspondence 
between the thought expressed and the inward consciousness of what 
we are, what we are surrounded by, and what we must continue to be. 
Let this but be observed, then power, and beauty, and sublimity in con- 
ception and expression are not lost ; they are used to clothe that which 
can sustain them and give them a passport into the mind. 

Milton begins where Homer leaves off; he takes the highest con- 
ceptions of his^ genius to illustrate, and merely to illustrate and adorn 
the sublime ideas of his own mind. Milton abounds with t^is use of 
Homer and the other poets of antiquity ; they are " hewers of wood and 
drawers of water" to him. Those who, from a slight acquaintance, 
suppose that he acknowledges their equality or superiority, by this 
constant use of their images, greatly mistake ; he merely takes the 
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pleasing forms of their creative genius, to decorate the vestibule of the 
temple into which he leads our reverent as well as delighted minds. 

These remarks might seem vague generalities, having no special 
connection with this subject, were it not that, as we shall see, the 
poem to which we have called attention, is a remarkable instance of 
the adoption of classical imagery and mythological outline. The 
Comus, aside from its peculiar merits, is a beautiful index of the poet's 
mind ; it contains all the elements of that great work always associated 
with his name. Written in early life, when his mind was but par- 
tially stored and developed, it forms a prototype of that great work of 
mature age — that offspring of a life's acquisition, a life's reflection, 
and the judgment of years ; or, perhaps I should have said, the proto- 
type of both the " Paradise Lost" and " Regained." 

In this piece, the sublimity of idea, the classical richness and purity 
of style, the beautiful imagery, graphic description, dramatic power, 
and impassioned eloquence are all characteristic of the poet, the ele- 
ments that enter into all his productions. 

The class of poetry to which it belongs, is the mask, a species of 
tragedy distinguished by its not being confined to rules or probabili- 
ties, so that the writer is not responsible for the characters introduced 
or the parts they perform, provided all contributes to the general ef- 
fect. In this instance not only are several of the characters repre- 
sented to be imaginary beings, a thing often met with in Shakspeare, 
but all the frame work of the play is undefined and ideal, an exhibition 
of relations. Until near the close, the scene is not located at all ; at 
first it is simply a " wild wood" on a " sea-girt isle," then a ** stately 
palace." The mention of the island and the name of the river Severn, 
once introduced, suggest England to the mind of the reader, but can- 
not be said to locate the scene. Of all the personages intended to be 
represented as human, to none is there given a name or title They are, 
first, ** a lady," then ** a brother," then " a second brother ;" " the at- 
tendant spirit," the " nymph," " Comus with his rout," of course are 
mere ideal personifications. 

7'his characteristic harmonizes beautifully with the second feature 
of the poem, namely, the allegorical method in which the subject is 
treated. The piece is a poetical allegory. The passage of the lady 
through the wood strongly reminds one of the pilgrimage of" Christ- 
ian" or ** Christianna." Virtue is the theme ; Virtue ** lost" and ** re- 
gained" would not be an inappropriate title. Innocence, left unpro- 
tected, is assailed, overcome, and rescued. Occasion is also taken to 
represent the real deformity of vice. The attendant spirit suggests 
the main features of the plot, if I may so call it, in a prologue, by way 
of apology for its appearance. 

The poet shows great art, also, in putting into the mouth of the 
spirit in the prologue, a description of Comus and his rout ; for when 
they appear and begin to evince the nature ascribed to them, the scene 
strikes the mind with a two-fold power, the dramatic representation 
seeming to be the reality — the verification of the description. 
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Conras is the personification of vice, not merely the principle of 
eril, but together with that, all the loathsomeness of personal degrada* 
tion — the offspring of youthful Bacchus and Circe — a more potent met- 
aphor is inconceivable — sprung of intemperance and lust — the very 
concentration of pure viciousness. I conceive it impossible for lan- 
guage to convey a more perfect idea of the degradation of vice, to a mind 
familiar with the qualities of these heathen personifications of debased! 
passiofi. Even the unparalleled imaginations of Spenser are less for- 
cible, bejcause, in this instance, there is not that monstrosity to remove 
the figure so far from the likeness to anything human. The picture' 
of his gang that accompanied him is almost equal to it. They are 
persons under the power of vice — its willing slaves — completely trans- 
formed by its imbruting influence. The description may be familiar, 
but it will bear repeating. 

"Offering 
His orieot liquor in a crystal glass, 

which, as they taste, 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenanet. 

The express resemblance of the gods, is diaoged 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear. 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

All other parts remaining as they were. 

And they, so perfect in their misery, 

l^ot once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before ; 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.'' 

In all that we have ever read or heard, we remember nothing that 
80 completely illustrates the brutifying, transforming power, of vicious 
indulgence upon its willfully unconscious subjects. The "human 
countenance is changed," the countenance that expresses the character, 
" all other parts," the outward appearance, " remaining as they were.*' 
The soul transformed from a human, nay, divine nature, to that of a 
loathsome brute, but still inhabiting a human form. 

" And they, so perfect in their misery. 
Not once perceive their fouS disfigurement. 
But boast themselves more comely than before.'' 

What can be more expressive of the condition of willing, entire 
sabjection to evil ? At moments when the conscience is not aroused, 
bat the passions of the vicious are excited, how completely is this pic- 
tore verified in the ordinary scenes of life-^it is an abstraction, but 
true to life ! 

After the exit of the attendant spirit on the approach of these char- 
acters, they themselves are brought in, and tha play proper com- 
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niences. With inimitable felicity the poet makes them exhibit the 
qualities ascribed to them. The reader himself is almost entranced, 
and is fully prepared for the spell which the foul sorcerer cast upon 
the young lady. 

The next idea developed, upon the approach of the victim, is the 
maliciousness of vice, and the deceptive garb it assumes in order to 
find its way into the heart. Com us says — 

" Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains ; I shall, ere long, 

Be well stocked with as lair a herd as grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells mto the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusioa 
*********** 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends 
And well placed words of glozing courtesy. 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man 
And hug him into snares." 

One seems at once to be let into the secret of the operation of evil ; 
its false exterior, its plausibility, and its willful deception, by these 
words put into the mouth of the deceiver himself. The victim ap- 
pears endeavoring to strengthen herself by the power of an unstained 
conscience. She is assailed and led off by the fair falsehoods and al- 
lurements of Comus. Meanwhile the scene changes in order to por- 
tray the strength of virtue, and the confidence to be placed in its ulti- 
mate triumph or final delivery. The brothers appear lost, like the 
lady, in the wood, 

** The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and weary passenger," 

and, in anxious converse, discuss the probability of the lady's fortune. 
Says one, 

** You may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 
Of miser's treasure, by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a single helpless maiden pass, 
Uninjured, in this wild surrounding waste." 

The other replies, 

« Chastity, my brother. Chastity, 
She that has that, is dad in complete steeL 

■ this I hold firm — 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt. 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled.'* 
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The scene changes again, bringing into view Comas and the lady, 
in order to exhibit the arguments and allurements of vice, and the 
struggles of virtue to strengthen itself and resist. A new act is then 
introduced, that forms one of the most interesting parts of the play, 
and furnishes another example of the poet's power of exhibiting a com- 
mon idea under original conceptions and beautiful imagery. 

The lady is now under the power of the sorcerer — has become 
spell-bound. It is time for the crisis of the plot — for the rescue — for 
the delivery of virtue from the enchantment of vice.^ But how can this 
be done ? How does virtue or piety ever recover from the shock given 
it — the spell cast over it by the principle of evil ? Two means of this 
recovery, as its seems to me, are distinctly set forth by the author. 
The brothers rush in with " brandished blade," wrest away the sor- 
cerer's cup, but allow him to escape, carrying off " his wand." The 
spirit speaks : 

" What 1 have you let the false enchanter 'scape ? 

O, ye mistook, ye shotdd have snatched his wand 

And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here, 

In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

Tet stay, be not disturbed, now, I bethink me, 

Some other means I have which may be used. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from henc«, 

That, with moist curb, sways the smooth Severn stream ; 

Sabina is her name, a virgin pure. 
*********** 



she can unlock 



The clasping charm, and thaw the numming spell. 
If she be right invoked in warbled song. 
For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself 
In hard besetting need." 

The first means is represented by the 

** rod reversed. 
And backw^ard mutters of dissevering power." 

This certainly means the exposure of the true character of evil. The 
mere removal of the occasion of wrong-doing, of an individual tempta- 
tion, as by the driving away by force of the enchanter and his rout, is 
insufficient to recover the fallen victim from the influence and effects 
of vice. This has no eflScacy to *• free the lady in stony fetters fixed." 
The " rod" must be " reversed," the true character of sin, the steps of 
downward descent that have been passed over unconsciously, must be 
exhibited to the cleared mental vision, that, by this means, conscious- 
ness may be restored and temptation afterwards shunned. But there 
are other means which may be used. Under the figure of the 
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Bympb, that is thas invoked, herself " a virgin pure,** and finally com- 
pletes the rescue, the poet indicates, unless we greatly mistake, the 
power of virtuous example, the reclaiming influence exerted by an yp- 
right upon a fallen mind. By ** sprinkling drops of precious cure," 
4be destroys the charm and undoes the work of enchantment. These 
are the beautiful similes under which the poet suggests the methods of 
rescuing the fallen from the domination of wrong. 

This notice would be incomplete, without touching upon the beauties 
of style 60 strikingly exhibited in this short poem. Its classical rich- 
ness I have already commented upon. Much of its wonderful interest 
results from the dramatic effect in the management of the several 
qbaracters ; for example, the address, in the stillness of vast wood, of 
tbe lady to Echo, of which the listening swain afterwards says — 

** I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.** 
** Evm Silence was took, ere she was 'ware, 
And wished she might deny her nature.** 

The same effect is combined, with beautiful description, in the ad- 
dress of the swain to Sabina, the nymph. 

" Sabine, fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting. 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of liUies, knitting 
The loose train of thy amber dropping hair ; 
Listen, for dear honor's sake, 
Gkxldess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save.** 

The piece abounds with rich imagery and impassioned eloquence ; 
but we close with one other example of dramatic effect and condensed 
various description. It is the freeing of tbe lady by the nymph. 

" Shepard, *tis my office best 
To help ensnared Ohastity ; 
Brightest lady look on me. 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Props, that, from my fountain pure, 
I have kept of precious cure ; 
Thrice upon thy finger's tip ; 
Tlirice upon thy rubied lip ; 
Next, this marble venomed seat, 
Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, ^ 
I toueh with chaste palms, moist and cold. 
Now the spell hath lost his hold, ^ 
A^ I must haste, ere morning boor, 
To wait in Amphitrite's bower." p. 
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Qi Commitnicatton from |)arna00Q0. 

MissKS. Editors : — ^Tbe periodic time for the appearaDce of another No. of yoqr 
Yale Lit is now rapidlj approachiog« and you perhaps are eagerly beating i^ut 
imoog your College poetasters for a contribution, to appear as the nominal repre- 
sentative of the poetic department You have thus» perhaps unconsciously, thrown 
that part of your College community into an alarming ferment. 

8<mie, with exoteric neglect of toilet — ^hair studiously disheveled — cravat puf- 
posely forgotten—and eyes in " fine frenzy rolling/' are stalking abstractedly about^ 
dispising the * ignobile vulgus,' nevertheless deriving no slight satisfaction in. trans- 
lating its wondering gaze into imaginary compliments of this nature : ** h^t thinking^ 
great thoughtSt he is I h^t going to torite something soon" ! 

And some, not being impeded by thoughts at all — those stubborn things thai 
must be worked over and over, polished and cut to match the metre — write on fiercely* 

The palpable misconception of the legitimate office of the Muses, compels me to 
check, if possible, this aspiring corps. I must tell them plainly that in their despe- 
rate efforts for an ephemeral notoriety, they are most blindly uncharitable to us. 

Allow me, Messrs. Editors, through your columns, to give a candid, truthful state- 
ment of our grievances. 

Your poet becomes conscious of a few meagre ideas, prowling their '* misty way^ 
through his brain, probably in search of companions, or more likely smarting under 
the indignity of having been reccniXy flayed ; and mistaking this uneasiness on the 
part of the poor thoughts for a laudable desire to be introduced to the literary 
world, he reads Milton, Byron or Pope for a few days, just to polish his style 
and get the ** jingle of rhyme a notion of running in his head," and then deliberately 
plots how to entrap these ideas in his rythmical net- work — a process very like that 
of the southern hunter catching wild colts in his lasso, and frequently as dangerous — 
for the poet encounters desperate resistance in attempting to bind his ideas to 
the inquisitorial rack of his metre. But once fairly entangled, the poet reads them 
over with that self- complaisance which seems to say, *this will be read when 
Shakspeare is forgotten 1' Very likely. I can't predict with certainty the exact 
standard of literary excellence at that distant period, but I would venture to hint 
that — it never will till then 1 

Now these failures are all attributed to to. People say, ' how dull his mitse was 1' 
and the disappointed poet reechoes it in the aggravated fonn of expression, 

'Confoand my ttopid Mom.' 
Now to charge this upon us is manifestly unjust, for the Moses have had no share 
io the manufacture of such articles. No Muse has ever denied herself the luxury of 
sound, 'wholesome slumbers for the sake of tuning the lyres of such brilliant writers I 

When a poet strikes out a new train of thought, attempts to adorn some truth 
in new and striking style, or to awaken new chords in human nature that have long 
slept untuned, then he always finds the Muses ready and willing to furnish him the 
richest treasures of Parnassus. 

In conclusion, I would disclaim all intention to interrupt the equestrian gambols of 
your poets. They may ride our Pegasus as much as they pleased-only take good care 
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ofthepooy. Henotcuifrequentlj comes back from these crusades against common 
•ease, poor and half £imished— his mane nearly torn off bj the awkward gestures 
of his inexperienced riders to maintain their seats. I most insist, too, on his being 
ridden over deserts less barren and pastures more copiously supplied with fresh 
lioantains and cool oases. 

And DOW, Messrs. Editors, in case you should not find a great supply of poetic 
articles lying on your table, allow me to become a contributor to your Magazine, 
by enclosing a communication that has just been handed me by some of my Muses. 
It seems to have been suggested by that event which cast a gloom over the 
Kterary world — ^The Death 0¥ Sim Thohas Moori — and the return of his Muse in 
•adBessto Paniassus. 

Night's starry veil enshrouds the brow 
Of proud Parnassus* lofty height ; 
And Silence, night's mild queen, steals now, 
On velvet tread, and steps so light, 
Their echoes fall like gentle dreams 
Around the couch where Beauty sleeps ; — 
Now with sweet breath the flow'ret teems, 
While from its half closed lids it peeps. 
As though, while sleeping, it would make 
The Zephyr vassal till it wake. 
Across the moon's pale, modest light, 
How soft the clouds that gently float, 
like down, blown from the wings of Night, 
And wafting on to realms remote. 

This is the hour when Muses throng. 

In lovely bands, this home of Song; 

When round each others' brows they twine 

Cool wreaths, in which bright dew-drops shine ; 

When music sweet, from well tuned lyres. 

Enkindles Poesies' soft fires. 

While kneeling round the Castalian spring. 

Its limpid waters covering 

With rose leaves, plucked by gentle hands — 

An offering that their god demands. 

This hour, beneath the fig tree's shade 

That overhangs this clear cascade, 

The Muses fly, with joyous glance, 

To mingle in a iSury dance. 

Euterpe plays the mellow flute. 

While listening nightingales sit mute ; 

The laurel-crowned Terpsichore leads 

The dance through rosy, flowery meads. 

Ah ! happy are the Muses bright. 

Who gambol on Parnassus' height 1 
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But whj to uighfc that throng bo sad — 
Why DOW each Muse in mourning clad ? 
Why now, instead of rosy wreaths, 
Each twines the weeping willow's leayes ? 
Why all those lyres, with joy once strung, 
Now on the mournful cypress hung ? 
Why heaves each snowy breast with grief, 
Those heavy sighs, Love's sweet relief I 
They weep in sympathy for one 
Whose earthly course for e'er is nm ;— 
That one, the loveliest of. the train, 
This night, in sadness, came again, 
After long years of bliss on earth. 
To seek the spot that gave her birth ; 
All her fond dreamings now are o'er — 
Death's dart hath struck her loved Thm Moore J 

How mem'ry, turning, sadly lingers yet. 
O'er joys too dear, too lovely to forget ! 
She thinks how long she sought in vain to find 
One sparkling genius, one congenial mind ;— 
And when she saw Moore, in his youthful pride, 
How quick, how joyful flew she to his side 1 
She tuned anew his silver sounding lyre, 
Already brilliant with Oastalian fire,— 
She taught his fancy's light to glow 
In hues as varied as the bow 
That spans the black cloud's fading form, 
When sunbeams loss the passing storm. 
She moulded, polished every thought^ 
With love's and truth's endearment fraught, 
Till, glowing 'neath her magic art. 
Its genial warmth enwrapt the heart 
In one bright focus of delight ; — 
Thoughts that like lenses blend the rays of light. 
But yet so loosely that each ray is bright- 
Truth twined so closely with love's sweet disguise. 
We 're charmed with both, yet doubt vriiich most we priase. 

Sad Muse, 'tis lovely thus to weep 
O'er withered joys that buried sleep ; 
Whfle round their graves Hope's angels moan, 
Like Niobe, till changed to stone I 

And must I leave thee now, dear Moore — 
Must I thy loss so soon deplore ? 



( 
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I, who once tanghttbee thoee tweet taleti 

Sung by the berd of Caahmere't Tslet, 

Whose winning aooento qnicklj took 

A pining captire, * LelU Rookh,' 

Who wept, when Azim*8 lorely bride 

Sunk, crushed beneath affliction's tide. 

'Fond maid, — ^the sorrow of her sool was such 

E'en reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch ; 

But though ere kxig her sanguine spirit rose 

Aboye the first dead pressure of its woes. 

Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 

Of thought, once tangled, nerer cleared agam ; — 

Warm, livelj as in youth's happiest day, 

Hie mind was still all there, but turned astray — 

A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 

All stars of heaTen, except the guiding one.' 

I, who the Peri's home regained, 

And brought to Eden pure, imstained — 

Must I now breathe the farewell sigh t — 

O, would tl^it poets could not die, 
niese tearful eyes would now be dry. 

Her sisters feel her yoioeless grie( 
And kindly answer in relief; 
All that thou byest of Moore still liyes, 
Hb song, still sweet, pure pleasure giyes. 
The rose perfumes the opening glade, 
More fragrant as its beauties £ftde. 

This wins a bard immortal fame — 

This on our memories stamps his name — 

To utter thoughts we all haye felt. 

Thoughts that haye long impatient Imelt 

At the heart's door for utterance, 

Yearning, passionate, intense ; 

The bard that giyes these captiye thoughts a tongue. 

Sings sweeter far than other bards haye sung. 

Think not that Poesy 's too frail t' endure — 

Like truth, it shines diyinely pure. 

' Hie blind old man of chios' rocky isle, 

Doth still delight ue, still our hours beguile. 

This binds our memories to Bums, 

And makes him dearer as each year returns ; — 

Bome^s glories yet may feel obliykxn's pall-— 

Bums' Highland Mary will oattite them all 
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Greece* fame— her story be forgotten soon — 
But who can cease to cherish " Bonnie Doon T* 
Think not, sad Muse, that poets ever die, 
True bards have registered their names on high. 

All nature is one boundless field of song, 
Celestial beauties round our yision throng. 
Not for dull use alone was nature's plan. 
She strove to please, to cheer, to gladden man. 
The birds might build their little nests in Spring, 
And never pause their joyous songs to sing ;— 
The trees might glad us with autumnal fruit, 
And Spring's sweet blossoms ne'er our eyes salute ; — 
The brook might wind in silence through the grove, 
Nor think to murmur tributes of His love ; — 
The storm might pass in grandeur, solemn, slow, 
But beauty decks it with the bright rainbow ; — 
Ocean might rest, nor lash his sounding shore^ 
Hush its huge voice, and cease its mighty roar ;•— 
Morning might come, and sparkle not with dew, 
But nature's Author is to beauty true ;— 
The sun might sink in gloom each night to rest, 
Nor tinge the cloudlet's downy, blushing crest ;— 
The soul might grovel gloomy, dark, along. 
But He has cheered it with the Poet's song- 
He gUds its setting, like that sinking sun. 
More lovely as its earthly race is run ; 
Bards are His care, when He shall know decay. 
Then, not till then, shall ceoM the Poeft Lay I — 

Behold, and let thy tearful eyes be dry, 
Thy Poet lives — true Bards can never die. 

They ceased, — ^her changing features joy now wore ; 
Close by her side, she saw the immortal Moore. 
Her lyre anew with sweeter chords she strung. 
And echoes listened to the lay she sung. 

* Sweet isle of the Shamrock,' thy glad tributes bring 
To the Poet immortal, who sung thy sweet lays ; 
Still, still may thy maidens his melodies sing. 
As firesh o'er his grave they strew green laurel bays. 

Ah I Erin, when tyrants wring tear drops of wo. 

Let * Oft in the Stilly NighC sooth thee to rest ; 

Though gaunt Famine's form too, too well thou may'st know. 

Still cherish, still clasp thy loved bard to thy breast. musa. 
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" iUt art J)a00ing ^tDag." 

The instability of human things is a theme upon every tongue, and 
a truth deeply engraven upon every reflecting mind. The aflfairs of 
the world are ever changing, like the shifting scenes of a drama ; one 
generation, with all its interests, passes away, and another generation 
cometh. Change and decay are written upon every object connected 
with man. The stern decree of Heaven pronounced upon a lapsed 
family, *' dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,'' seems to em- 
brace all that appertains to the human race. Hence the futility of all 
those efibrts which the aspiring and ambitious have employed to per- 
petuate tbeir memory when they shall have passed like shadows from 
the earth. The monumental pile, the splendid mausoleum, and all that 
genius could devise and art construct, have mouldered like their foun- 
ders. The all-wise Creator, to humble the pride, inspire reflection, 
and to teach man the lesson of his mortality, has surrounded him with 
objects which in their increase and decay exemplify in the most striking 
manner the various stages of human life. Who will not listen to the 
touching appeal and audible accents of Nature ? They are as the 
voice of God. For we can trace, in the unvarying laws by which 
she governs her operations, the distinctive appointments of the Deity 
himself. Here, then, we may And a volume containing not man's 
shallow knowledge, but wisdom deeper than the unfathomed depths 
of ocean, and broad as earth itself The crystal streams of instruc- 
tion, ever emanating from this inexhaustible source, are equally free 
and intelKgible to all. The works and operations of Nature are a 
living epistle of God, known and read of all men. The poverty- 
stricken wretch, borne down by the cares and toils of life, the victim 
of famishment and disease, as well as the rich and intelligent, may 
fix his languid eyes upon the starry vault of heaven, or upon the vary- 
ing scenes of earth, and, looking through Nature up to Nature's God, 
g'riin instruction which he seeks in vain among the gilded productions 
of the human intellect. 

Nature, annually, even daily, proclaims to man his short-lived exist- 
ence. As the emerald hue of summer is destroyed by the chilly 
blasts of winter, so manhood's prime is soon followed by the frosts of 
age. The sun, as he travels in splendor his meridian heights, and 
sinking in the west buries his burning disc beneath the horizon, ad- 
monishes us of the solemn truth that we too are passing away. We 
are scarce permitted by the hasting monarch to enjoy the sweets or 
feel the thorns incideni to any one period of life, before othor scenes 
arise, and other operations claim our attention. But a moment is giv- 
en us to contemplate the relation we bear to the world around us, then 
we are summoned to occupy different stations and to perform new du- 
ties. Thus, onward is the watchwoid. The past is wrapped in ob- 
livion, while indistinct outlines of honor or wealth, towering in the 
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distance, are dimly seen by the uncertain twilight of the future, and 
like the deceitful mirage of the desert they inspire us with zeal to ad- 
vance along the pathway of life. It may not be improper here to re- 
mark, that these visionary phantoms, though false and deceitful, exer- 
cise a most salutary influence over the human race. They bring into 
action every latent energy of the mind, and oftentimes prompt to no- 
ble and patriotic deeds, although when exhausted in the race, the suc- 
cessful candidate for fame may seek in vain the prize he saw stamped 
in living characters on the laurel wreath. In the distance it was rich 
and priceless, but when once obtained its wealth is passed away. 

The morning of life, when the mind begins, like the opening flower 
which expands its petals to the early sun, first to develop its pow- 
ers, is spent in interviews with ancient worthies, in separating from 
the dross of superstition and barbarism the rich pearls so abundant in 
the classics. The student wades through the philosophy of Plato, 
learns wisdom at the feet of Socrates, dwells on the lofty strains of 
Homer, or drinks in the pathetic melody of Virgil. Gems are dug 
from every mine of science and literature, and carefully preserved in 
the casket of memory. This is a season of enjoyment. The youth 
cherishes many overwrought and romantic hopes. Wherever he 
turns his eyes he is greeted with novel and lovely sights. Unac- 
quainted with the schemes of mad ambition which distract the world, 
or with the follies and vices that destroy the fair prospects of the 
gladsome future, he looks only on the bright side of the picture, but 
fixing his eye steadily upon the beacon of hope, eagerly presses on 
with that wild cry, Excelsior, till he learns by sad experience the 
frailty of his expectations. 

But the golden season of youth is of short duration. The academic 
grove must be changed for the contact of the giddy world. Former 
scenes fade upon the vision ; they lie buried among the wrecks of by- 
gone days. And as the youth plants his foot upon the verge of man- 
hood, mingles with the monster realities of life, and sees the unsub- 
stantial pageant of former days dissolve, he feels impressively the 
truth that childhood and youth are vanity. View him as he engages 
in the whirl of business. On his horizon, which was clear and spot- 
less, may be seen the gathering clouds ; they grow darker and yet 
more dark, till, wafted on by fresheoing gales, the tempest bursts with 
all its fury on his head. Where now are his fondly cherished visions 
of the future ? Where the air built castles, the work of many an idle 
hour ? Swept away like mists before the morning sun. Thus are the 
schemes of man, the offspring of. his brightest thoughts, frustrated by 
the cares and troubles incident to him. 

History has acquainted us with individuals who have burst upon the 
world at distant intervals, like some blazing meteor, dazzling the eyes 
of the beholders. The brilliancy of their intellects, their giant minds 
and untiring zeal in the pursuit of preeminence, were themes of gene- 
ral admiration. They could no more be checked by difficulties and 
dangers, than the mountain torrent can be stayed by the petty obsta- 
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cles it meets in its wild career down the rocky steeps. But just as 
the world began to feel and appreciate their worth, and was ready to 
exclaim, such gifts are worthy immortality, they had passed from 
among the living. Such a man was Luther. Bold and enterprising 
in the work to which he was most evidently called, his power, zeal, 
and influence seem at no time more imperiously needed by the world, 
than at the very moment that he vanished from the earth. All expe- 
rience proves that thus pass away alike the great and the humble, the 
useful citizen and the bramble of society, with only this difference, one 
falls >8 falls " the stranger in the crowded streets of busy London — a 
short pause, a few inquiries, and the crowds pa^s on ;" while for the 
other, a nation is clad in mourning. 

The fear of being forgotten, that dread that the tomb shall swallow 
up the name as well as the body, has in every age prompted men to 
measures to perpetuate their memories. The warrior, actuated by 
this desire of rendering his name immortal, rushes to the battle-field, 
with coolness and undaunted courage faces the cannon's mouth, and 
drenches the earth with the gore of his fellows. How^ vain the effort ! 
time rolls on, the strong arm is paralyzed by age, and the proud hero 
of the bloody field sleeps with the humble and pennyless beggar. 
The kings and rulers have erected gorgeous palaces and towering 
monuments to attain this coveted end. *' Though these have survived 
the names of those who reared them," even these fall victims to the 
merciless tooth of time, and like the nameless builders, soon moulder 
into dust. 

Those mighty monuments of national folly and vanity, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, still lift their towering tops to heaven, and cumber the 
earth with their massive forms ; but where are the generations by 
whom they were constructed ? where the civil and political institu- 
tions of the Ptolemies and Pharaohs ? These mighty molehills of the 
desert, that were designed to commemorate their glory, and tell pos- 
terity their fame, have failed to subserve the purposes of their pro- 
jectors, and have not even protected the remains of the noble dead 
from violence and rapine. The remorseless Arab tears from the tomb 
the bones of the dead, and scatters them abroad to bleach on the sandy 
waste. The tourist beholds these mournful wrecks of fonner great- 
ness, wanders through the desolate uninhabited cities, once teeming 
with life, and feels his heart sink within him, as he learns the lesson 
80 impressively taught, by these mementoes of decay. Nations as 
well as individuals psLSS away. 

We need but casi our eyes across the Atlantic, to see many illus- 
trations of this truth. There we may see the remains of many great 
empires which have had a proud existence in the book of time, and 
whose history may be briefly recorded — they rose, reigned, and fell. 
Other kingdoms, which had been as minor constellations, have merged 
from their obscurity, and are now enjoying the Spring-time of their ex- 
istence, in their turn must also fade from the map of time. Ameri- 
cans need not look beyond the watery waste, to behold the remains of 
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power. On our own continent, the curious traveler has discovered 
much to excite wonder and astonishment. In the dense and almost 
unbroken shades of the mighty forests of Mexico and Guatamala, 
monuments speaking of better days stand out in bold and solitary 
grandeur, their hoary sides adorned with sculpture, and inscribed in a 
tongue long since palsied by age. Who shall trace out and reveal 
these mysteries ? Who shall make known to the world the mysteries 
of Copan and Palenqua ? The historic page, or legendary tale, which 
recorded their honor and magnificence, is torn from the book of Time. 
Not a gleam of light rests upon their history. All is wrapt in one im- 
penetrable pall of darkness. " On their fallen fame, exultant, mock- 
ing at the pride of man, sits grim forgetfulness." These nations 
doubtless were once mighty on the earth. Now a mass of rock only 
tell that they have lived. They add their testimony, and serve to con- 
firm and impress this mournful truth : 

** The boast of heraldly, the pomp of power, 
And all that wealth, all Uiat beauty ever gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour \-^ 
The paths of glory lead but to the graye." 

H. D. B. 
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At eventide, when the call to prayer 

Bings out oil the silent autumn air — 

Through the wood's dim aisles, and on waters wide, 

Where the fisher-boat sleeps on the glassy tide — 

When the sun, declining, sheds a ray 

Of softened light on the towers gray — 

Through the dark old elms, and on the wall. 

Where the shades of evening alternate fall — 

Where the golden leaves, in the sunset's glow. 

Wave gently and silently to and fro ; 

And the Indian Summer's dreamy spell 

Is on the bill-side, and in the dell^ 

When the solemn notes of the evening hymn 

Swell through the chapel's twilight dim ; — 

Oh then, home up on its music meet, 

The thoughts are hast'ning loved ones to greet, — 

Idioughts of scenes that were like to this. 

Where such sounds were heard in joyousness, 

When the village bell gave its music forth. 
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'Mid the dark pine woods of the rocky North — 
Or its echoes rang through the forest deep, 
Where Southern streams to the ocean sweep— 
Or oyer the prairie's waste of flowers. 
In the solemn stiUness of sabbath hours — 
Of home, and the loved ones, far away. 
Come thronging then, at the dose of day. 
Then dreams of fiemie flee the burning mind. 
As the flushed cheek cooled by the eyening wind; 
And yearnings strange fill the softened heart, 
That with proud ambition have no pari 

At the noontide of a life well spent, 

Of glorious thought and action blent ; 

When a summons comes through the vaulted air. 

And the silent aisles of the heart at prayer — 

And o'er the tide of subsiding care. 

When the sun of life sheds its sunset ray 

O'er the dark'ning past of life's long way. 

And a glow of memory leaves behind 

In the tremulous thoughts of the old man's mind — 

Oh I then, the soul to communion high, 

Is borne, as by heavenly melody 1 

Thoughts of a home in the distant sky ; 

And loved ones gone flit before his eye ; — 

The world has fled with its dreams afar ; 

The soul is wrapped in a voiceless prayer. 

Fading away, as the evening fjEiir, 

On the stiUness hushed of the autumn air. hxspxeion. 



jSHatljxavtlli. 

The character and motives of Machiavelli have been most une- 
quivocally condemned, by the generality of mankind. In the estima- 
tion of the multitude, no epithet seems too vile to be applied to him. 
The decisions of the majority, however, upon the character of indi- 
viduals, are oflen erroneous ; inasmuch as a very accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances in which a man is placed, is requisite, in judg- 
ing of him. The world is constantly undergoing changes, and, con- 
sequently, different lines of conduct become necessary at different 
periods. In the present instance, there are numerous circumstances 
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that lead one to question the justice of the vulgar decision. Let us 
divest ourselves of all prejudice ; let us, if possible, disperse the 
clouds of calumny and detraction, that shroud the virtues, and magnify 
the faults of Machiavelli, and endeavor to form a correct opinion of 
him, by a careful examination of history and the facts in the case. 

To one unacquainted with the history of Italy, Machiavelli's writings 
must seem strange and repulsive, since we find in them passages in- 
dicating the greatest obliquity of moral principle ; thoughts, that the 
most hardened criminal would blush to own, professed with incredible 
coolness and audacity. They contain directions for lines of conduct, 
which we often follow, but are startled to behold exposed in all their 
naked deformity. The best known of his works are, " The Art of 
War," and " The Prince," and it is from these alone that an estimate 
has been formed of his character. Surely, the "Art of War" can 
^ive rise to no bad opinion of the man, for it is not only perfectly free 
from all objectionable sentiments, but, in the opinion of all good judges, 
merits unqualified approbation. Its clearness and beauty of style is 
such, that even the reader, ignorant of the art it teaches, is charmed 
by it ; while the soldier is deeply impressed by its wise and prudent 
maxims. To " The Prince" then must we look, in order to find the 
cause of the opprobrium that has been heaped upon the author. 

This treatise has been misunderstood by a great many. Some have 
considered that it was written to teach tyrants the art of keeping their 
subjects under control ; others, that it was a deep laid plot for the 
destruction of Lorenzo de Medici, by urging him to employ such 
measures as would incite his subjects to revolt. Others, again, have 
supposed it to be a piece of grave irony. 

That Machiavelli was no friend to tyranny and oppression, in any 
form, is sufficiently evident, from' the account we have of his life, 
which I will give in brief. 

He was born at Florence, in 1469, of a noble family. There is 
but little known of his private life, which is good evidence that it 
was irreproachable ; since, had it not been so, his numerous calumni- 
ators would have so informed us. He was engaged in the service of 
the State nearly all his lifetime, and, although he was at last ignomin- 
iously turned out of office, and imprisoned by his ungrateful country, 
he never sought vengeance for his wrongs. He filled the office of 
Secretary of State in Florence, fourteen years, and found leisure, 
amid the multifarious duties of his office, to go on many foreign em- 
bassies. Although nominally a Roman Catholic, he was not at all 
backward in calling attention to the corruptions of the court of Rome, 
which he did, in a passage so terribly severe, that it has gained him 
the enmity of the whole Church. At the end of fourteen years, be 
was turned out of hir office of Secretary, by the power which had 
then become dominant, and prohibited from entering the *' Public pal- 
ace." Soon after, he was arrested and cast into prison, where he suf- 
fered a short but rigorous confinement. After his release, he em- 
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plojad hinweir in writing " The Prince," and in other literary par- 
•oits nntil bia death, which took place in the year 1527. 

Can any one auppose that ikis man would labor to uphold tyranny? 

Nor would he resort to dissimulation, to deep laid plots, to ruin his 
enemies. He was always straight forward, bold and daring. If he 
had designed " The Prince" for public perusal, he would not have 

E laced it, as he did, in the hands of a single individual. Machiavelli 
as told us, in ** The Prince" itself, what was the design of this 
work. He says — ^' it being my intention to write what may be use- 
ful to men of intelligence, it has seemed to me more to the purpose, 
to follow the practical trtith of things, than any visions of the imagin- 
ation. * • • * * The manner in which men live is so different from 
that in which they ought to lire, that one, who leaves what is for what 
ought to be, is in the high road to ruin; ***** it is therefore nec- 
essary for a prince, if he would sustain himself, to learn how not to 
be good sometimes, and to use that knowledge according- to the ex- 
igency of the case." In another place he says — *^ How honorable it 
is in a prince to maintain good faith, and act with integrity, every one 
must be sensible. Yet experience hath shown us that those princes 
of our own times, who have made the least sccount of their word, 
have done the greatest things. I will even venture to assume that the 
semblance of good qualities is useful, while their reality may be preju- 
dicial." 

It is plain to be seen that the rule of action laid down in '* The 
Prince" is one of pure selfishness. The author did not intend '* The 
Prince" for a treatise on morality ; but for an art of politics, a system 
of expediency. He does not himself uphold tyranny ; but shows 
how it may be upheld. You can find various passages in his writings, 
wherein be condemns tyranny in the strongest terms, taking as exam- 
ples Agathocles, Ferdinand, and Csesar. 

It is true indeed that two of Machiavelli's principles— dissimulation, 
and disregard of faith, when there is anything to be gained by so do- 
ing— -cannot fail to be condemned. These, however, should be con- 
sidered rather the fault of the age, than the man. There is a strange 
inconsistency in his writings. They contain sentiiioents of the most 
incongruous nature. In the compass of a single page, we find acts of 
the most different character, calling forth alike, expressions of unqual- 
ified approbation. The writer, at one moment, seems to have a very 
acute, at another moment, a very blunt moral sensibility. 

The man and his writings are an enigma, to the unraveling of which 
the only clue is the state of moral feeling among the Italians of that 
period, since it is most probable, that Machiavelli was, at least in some 
degree, imbued with the spirit of the then existing society. At this 
juncture, society, in Italy, was in a most degraded condition. The 
aun of civilization, which was pouring its morning beams on the rest 
of Europe, dispersing the mists of ignorance and superstition, which 
had so long brooded over the land, was unable to penetrate the thick 
cloud of papal oppression, misrule, and wickedness, which shrouded 
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the fair shores of Italy. Humanity recoils from the heart-sickening 
picture of flagrant wickedness, soul-debasing tyranny, and triumphant 
treachery, which the annals of that period present. This was the 
age of Caesar Borgia, the most infamous monster that ever polluted 
the earth. It was the age of Lucretia Borgia ; of Alexander the 
Sixth ; and of Oliverotlo. The history of all these persons is well 
known ; and we will not stop to describe them. Suffice it to say, 
that Italy, at this time, was in a most demoralized state ; true morality 
was unknown ; and, provided an end was gained, no regard was paid 
to the means by which it was accomplished. 

Is it strange, then, that Machiavelli, living in such society as this, 
was tainted by the universal corruption ? Each age has its peculiar 
vices, and is but too prone to condemn the vices of earlier ages, while 
it overlooks its own. " We see the mote in our brother's eye." 
Viewed in connexion with those of his own age, Machiavelli's char- 
acter appears to great advantage. In whatever he differed from his 
associates, he differed for the better. 

Machiavelli's writings were, at first, received with great favor by 
all. They would never have excited the odium which they did, had 
it not happened that they contained very severe strictures upon the 
church of Rome. They were prohibited by the Council of Trent. 
The prohibition was, however, taken off, after a few unimportant 
passages had been stricken out. Machiavelli was not only a political 
writer, but also a dramatist, a poet, and a historian. His history of 
Florence is one of the finest special histories that we have. In can- 
dor, clearness, and beauty of style, it is equalled by few. Much 
might be said concerning his dramatic and poetical works, but our 
limits forbid. Suffice it to say, that these, by their beauty of language, 
delicacy of sentiment, and richness of imagery, fully sustain the repu- 
tation of their author. d. p. s. 



EaiBins " ©llr JTuk." 

[fkom an unpublished autobiographt.] 

When at this distant day I sit down to narrate the events of my 
" most eventual history," I am often surprised at the vividness with 
which some of them present themselves. Scenes which have been 
unthought of for years, at the summons of memory, once more arise 
in so clear a light, that the smallest particulars, the most minute points, 
are clearly discernible. And in no one instance is this more the 
case, than that which I shall now attempt to set before you. 

It was in my eighth year. During my childhood I had read with the 
most intense delight all those little nursery rhymes that are usually 
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placed in the hands of children, the melodies of Mother Goose — the 
pathetic story of Cock Robin — the Babes in the Wood — Jack the 
Giant Killer, &c., and thought them wonderful. But when these began 
to appear childish or had been almost committed to memory from fre- 
quent reading over, it so chanced that there fell into my hands a copy 
of those wondrous tales. The Arabian Nights. Whatever may have 
been my delight in perusing the forementioned productions, you may 
well know that in devouring this, it was increased an hundred fold. 
For so enrapt did I become in it, that the exterior world was entirely 
lost to my vision ; I lived but among the characters and objects therein 
portrayed ; I suffered untold agonies with Hassan in the cave of the 
Forty Thieves — I rode the magic horse with the king's son — ^and oh! 
how I trembled at the approach of the dread genius, obeying the com- 
mands of the magician in the story of Aladdin's Lamp! So much was 
my imagination excited by this book that I was under its supreme 
control ; when the book was before me I could scarcely be dragged 
away from it, and when it was out of my sight, its strange stories still 
haunted me. ^ 

Just at this time, when I was continually dwelling in enchanted 
castles ; standing in awe by the side of some stern magician, or fear- 
fully surrounded by mysterious genii, by chance I formed an acquaint- 
ance that by no means tended to better my condition ; that of an Irish 
cobbler. He had but lately set up his little shop in our village, yet 
was already well known to all the boys of my own age in the place. 
He was a true son of Erin, and possessed all the peculiarities of his 
countrymen ; a natural overflowing good-humor, a love for all amuse- 
ment, and a gift of language so peculiarly the characteristic of his 
race. Yet he was very ignorant, and beyond his Bible, interpreted to 
his understanding by numerous outlandish illustrations, he possessed 
but one other book in the world, and *' thereby hangs the tale." 

He was a great story teller, and nothing seemed to delight him more, 
than when the labor of the day was ended, to gather around him us 
boys and pour into our attentive ears his unending store of tales, rang- 
ing through all the realms of fancy and imagination, and all tinc- 
tued more or less with that ingredient I loved the best, the supernatu- 
ral. While summer lasted with its long twilight and mild breezes, 
we would cluster around him as he sat in his shop door, and by our 
entreaties often keep him till the shades of night had gathered thick 
around us. But when the cold winds of winter began to approach, 
be would admit the larger ones of us into his little room, and there, 
while the stove glowed with heat, entertain us with the accustomed 
evening repast. 

The place was very small, and, besides his working bench, could 
contain but one little three-legged stool. The sides of the room were 
of the roughest boards, unadorned, with the exception of a single pic- 
ture, obtained from some itinerant peddlei, which represented St. Patrick, 
his great namesake, in the act of expelling all the snakes and frogs 
from Ireland. In the evening the only light was obtained from a far- 
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thing-candle, precariously stuck in the mouth of a large hlack bottle, 
unto whose sides the remnants of former candles most lovingly did clmg. 
But here would we be content to stand around and listen to marvel- 
ous adventures of divers Irish gentlemen, who had been beset with 
witches ; to the varied history of children stolen by the gipsies, or the 
dreadful fate of persons who had failed to profit by the example of Dr. 
Faustus, and sold themselves to his satanic majesty, until the space 
between the shop and our house, when it was time for myself and the 
son of our black nurse, an almost constant companion, to go home, 
would become filled with more hobgoblins, witches, and beings of 
another and worse world, than were seen by Tam O'Shanier in " AUo- 
way's auld haunted kirk." 

After we had enjoyed Pat's stories all to ourselves for some time, 
we were finally alarmed by an intrusion upon our private circle, 
by the apprentice of the village tailor. But, to say the truth, we had 
by this time become a great nuisance to Pat, and he had not been so 
very obliging of late, as at our first acquaintance. 

This young man besides, gave Pat something else to think of during 
the long winter nights, than the stories which he was pleased, to our 
no small dislike and Pat's no great pleasure, to call ** great lies made 
just to scare green-uns." Yet, he himself was the greatest braggart, 
and at the same time, the greatest coward imaginable ; he was afraid 
to be alone in the dark, yet continually boasted of his courage, and 
while he laughed atr us for believing in the supernatural, not a rat 
could squeak under the floor, but that he started, trembled, and turned 
as white as his collar. 

His great attraction for Pat was his knowledge of playing cards, a 
pack of which was in his possession. This art Pat was desirous of 
learning, both to increase his acquirements and while away the tedious 
hours of the night. Though no table could be brought into the shop, 
a substitute was soon contrived. A square pine board that had once 
served as a lid to some candle box, was nicely balanced on the centre 
of Pat's working bench, and that there might be light, the black bottle 
on one side was always balanced by a heavy cobler's hammer on the 
other. And th^ the players at either end of the bench, found that 
with a little caution and dexterity they could play away with as much 
security as though possessed of a table bona fide. 

Here was an end to all enjoyment if this was allowed to continue ; 
and some of the boys, unknown to me, determined to break it up or 
have some sport in the attempt, at*least. The contrivance for a table 
pointed out the plan of attack. Since the work bench at night was 
always drawn around from its place next the wall, and set in the 
middle of the shop between the door and the stove on the farside, it 
suggested itself to the enemy that if they could unperceived fasten a 
cord to the foreside t)f the board, balanced on the bench for playing, 
bring it down under the bench, and conduct it outside under the door, 
by a sudden jerk they, might produce such a sudden and alarming 
revolution of things on the inside, as would be quite astonishing. 
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The night came round on which they determined to carry -their de- 
sign into execution, hut still I heard nothing of it. It was a cold 
winter night, with a slight snow on the ground, that creaked as you 
walked over it. [, with my faithful Achates, the black boy, once 
more was in the shop ; and, besides the apprentice and Pat, there were 
none others. The wind howled without, the night was dark and 
cold, and everything invited a story, and a story I must have. I 
teased and teased, until Pat, having lost his Jack at seven-up, by hav- 
ing his attention distracted by me, suddenly turned his full reservoir 
of hard names upon me, and had nearly overwhelmed me ; but soon 
repenting, pulling from his bosom the queer book, which I have men- 
tioned as the only one he possessed besides his Bible, he told me, if 
I would keep myself still, I might have that, and it would satisfy me 
with strange sights forever ; for, said he, by reading three lines in the 
right place, and at the right time, quickly and backwards, you can 
raise '* Old Nick" whenever you want him. It was an antiquated 
looking volume, with black cover, red edges, and brazen clasps. I 
had promised, much to the relief of the brave apprentice, not to open it 
till 1 was alone ; so I could not tell just then what was within. What 
a treasure though ! all the wild tales I had read now rushed upon me, 
and I already saw the castles rising in the air, reared by the spirit 
which I had at last under my own command. While I was closely 
examining the book, and the black boy was almost white with fear, lest 
I should open it, one of the conspirators against Pat's recreation en- 
tered ; the cord was arranged successfully, and he carelessly retired. 

Just as he went out a great altercation ensued between the players — 
" Board 's up" — " Board 's down," I heard repeated louder and louder. 
Now was my chance. I unclasped the book ; it was old English ; 
my great desire enabled me to quickly spell it backward ; — just as I 
had accomplished the third line, the black boy and the tailor's appren- 
tice both saw me. When — Heaven save us 1 what had I done ! A 
lurid flame shot across the room, and a cracking, crashing noise near 
the stove sounded like the rattling of rusty chains ; a wooly head was 

jammed into my face, a bony hand was on my throat, and 

* 
•* At once there rose so wild a yell. 

Within that dark and narrow cell^ 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 

Had pealed the banner-cry of helL" 

I gave one faint struggle to free "myself, muttered one cry for help, 
and all was mantled in gloom. I had fainted. When I awoke, I was 
still in the shop. Pat was gathering up the cards and pieces of glass 
that lay scattered in every part of the room, and throwing them into 
the fire ; the apprentice was stoutly denying the assertion of the boys, 
now gathered around, that when they rushed in they had found him 
coiled up in one corner, too scared to look up ; while my black Acha- 
tes, the marks of whose nails were upon my throat, and whose ter- 
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rific scream has frightened me out of my wits, grinning, declared, 
with a sliake of his head, that he believe it was the ** dehW^ yet. 

What became of the book I have never learned ; but have seen 
many a prayer-book since, that much resembled it. Years have passed 
since the occurrence, but it is as bright in my lecollection as yester- 
day, and I shall never forget it. 



iHa Star. 



Amid the worlds that blaze afar, 
There twinkles one, a tiny star, 

That seems to me 
As coyl J peeping from the sky. 
As from a veil of aziu*e dye 
Some sweet Sultana's precious eye, 

That few may see. 

Unskilled in Astronomic lore, 
Amassed in ages ' gone before,' 

I cannot tell 
If 'neath the ** VirgirCi* boyering wing. 
Or where old Cephetu sits, a king, 
This little, trembling, glimmering thing 

Is wont to dwelL 

For me, 'tis full enough to know 
That, when I flee from toil and wo. 

To rest and dreams ; 
And sings the Fall's Aeolian Choir 
To dancing leaves, in gay attire ; 
Serenely pobts our village spire 
To those &int gleams. 

Dear, gentle gleams 1 they bring to me 
Sweet thoughts of one I used to see — 

To love me given ; 
For, ere she soared to her bright home. 
She pointed to that star-lit dome. 
And sweetly murmured — ** Soon 1 11 roam 

Those fields of Heaven ; — 
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And often will I fold m j wings 
And pour the notes an angel sings, 

From yon dim star ; 
And though thy mortal ear may miss 
Tones ringing from those realms of bliss ;— 
When rustling leaves sweet zephyrs kiss, 

Breathed from afar, 

My spirit-tones, in earthly form, 
(As Ood is vocal in the storm) 

Then may'st thou hear ; — 
The imaged rush of Seraph wings. 
As gently sweeping golden strings, 
Jehovah's praise the Seraph sings. 

In accents dear." 

Whene'er I list an autumn breeze 
So softly sighing 'mid the trees — 

Breathing from far ; 
I quickly fix my ardent gaze, 
Not upon worlds that hrightHt blase, 
But where out peep the timorous rays 

Of that wee star I 

Then seems to sing a heavenly voice, 
Of one all pure 'mid heavenly joys. 

Enthroned above ; 
I nightly hear, ere sunk to rest» 
A summons sweet, to me addressed— 
To dwell for aye among the blest» 

Where all is love I b. 
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^t SattU iul2r. 

There is a principle deeply implanted in the human heart, which 
has, in every age, impelled men to strive for distinction, and strug- 
gle for lasting glory. Nor has it influenced individuals merely ; whole 
nations have felt its intoxicating power, and actuated by its promptings 
have endeavored, by deeds of superlative greatness, to gain never- 
fading renown. This principle has given rise, in a great measure, to 
the tragical events of History, and has acted no second part in bring- 
ing about those great revolutions which have both cursed and blessed 
mankind. Nay, so universal has its maddening influence been felt in 
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time past, that the human race present the character of a great tribe of 
Ishmaelites, and the world of an extensive battle field. 

Though this principle has been the cause of numerous and great 
evils, still acting as a great volcanic power to move, from its lowest 
depths, the stagnating pool of humanity, it has served to purify it, and 
advance the condition of mankind. And when modified by civilization 
and Christianity, it becomes a most efficient motive power to urge men 
to deeds of benevolence and greatness, which ultimates directly in ele- 
vating society and blessing the human race. 

It has been the prevailing belief of past ages, and has even come 
down to us, that the battle field is the great fit place to gratify this im- 
mortal principle of the soul, and to gain an honorable existence in the 
memory of mankind. The ancients, while they ostracized their true 
patriots, and administered hemlock to their most distinguished philos- 
ophers and orators, deified their victorious commanders, and reared 
magnificent statues in commemoration of their illustrious deeds. And 
while they kept no record of the natal spots of their sweet singing 
poets, and of their polished and refined literary men, ihey regarded 
their battle fields as places enchanted, and deemed them hallowed 
spots. And in modern times we look upon our Bonapartes, our Wel- 
lingtons, our Lafayetts, our Washingtons, and our Taylors, as more 
than men. And we regard with almost religious scruple our Water- 
loos, our Bunker Hills, our Monmoths, our Yorktowns, and our Buena 
Vistas ; and well we may, for they have witnessed inexpressible 
sufferings, have drank the blood of patriots, and have become great 
burial grounds. 

It is right and highly proper that we should deem him worthy of our 
lasting- memory and gratitude, who, fearless of danger and regardless 
of sufifering, has borne forward the'standard of liberty, and has dedi- 
cated his life to the service of bis country and race. And it is rational 
that we regard, with interest and respect, those spots that have wit- 
nessed the triumphs of liberty over tyranny, and that remind us of self- 
denying and patriotic effort. But . indiscriminate worship of battle 
fields, and deifying of military heroes, are at once unworthy of an en- 
lightened age and Christian people. Such a spirit retards the ad- 
vancemeut of truth, and robs Christianity of much of its disseminating 
power. It causes mankind to overlook real merit and disregard morsJ 
worth. 

Thanks be to God, the days of chivalry and violence are passing 
away, and a new, bloodless, and world-extensive battle field presents 
itself, on which the ambitious may gather honors that shall retain their 
living freshness, long after the laurels of chieftains have withered and 
perished. A battle field where the intellectual and moral hero may 
distinguish himself, and gain a fame that will grow brighter, and stiU 
brighter, when every vestige of military prowess has been blotted out, 
and oblivion has become the portion of earth's enslavers. Truth's 
battle field, where men are saved, not slain, where liberty is extended, 
not destroyed, and where the interests of civilization and Christianity 
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are not disregarded, but in the highest degree promoted. Let others 
wear their plumes and epaulets, and pave their pathway with the bod- 
ies of their slain, but give us the unembellished armor of truth, to la- 
bor unobserved, as a private soldier, for the triumph of true freedom. 
Let others lay their ashes beneath cloud-piercing monuments, that laud 
their bloody achievements to astonished posterity, but let us sleep be- 
neath a humble slab, honestly preserving the memory of a soldier, val- 
iant in the cause of truth. Give us but a single laurel leaf, plucked 
from truth's battle field, and we ask nothing more. b. 



«bitor'0 STablt. 

With that most profound bow, we come before you, dear reader, with our usual 
store. But before we can have our accustomed chit-chat with you, that frown must 
be removed from your brow. We are a little behind our time ; but like a boy with 
ft broken pitcher, we can say, ''we didn't go to." The fact is, "accidents mil hap- 
pen in the best regulated establishments." Have you never, at the close of some 
Afternoon in summer, when the sun had slackened his fierce fires, and the refreshing 
breeze had begun to revive exhausted nature, supposing that it would be a good 
long time before ** prayers," determined to take a stroll towards the Bay, or East 
Bock ; or, perhaps, admiring the beauties of the goodly city of New Haven, strolled 
forgetfully along under its elms, until you were suddenly arrested in your course 
by the well known sound of the distant college bell I and in spite of all your hurry, 
running until flushed with heat and oul of breath, have you not seen the relentless 
monitor, as you rushed late into the chapel, coolly mark yon accordingly ! And 
did there not at the moment arise within your breast the generous resolve, that if 
ever you became a monitor you would give the fellows a chance ? We know there 
did. Now you are a monitor, and we ask that you ** do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you." Time has gained a march upon us, and in spite of all 
our haste we are tardy. As you seem to be mollified now, we will drop this rather 
unpleasant subject, and proceed 

We need not ask how it has been with yon since we last saw you, for how could 
it be but ** first rate." Home always has its enjoyments, and for no one more than 
the student, whose short absence from them but tends to heighten them on his re- 
turn. But did you ever pass a vacation in New Haven ? We will believe, through 
respect for your wisdom, that you never did ; but such things have been done. We 
plead guilty to the folly of having done so no longer ago than last vacation. And 
sneh a vacation I The first few days went well enough, to be sure, — that much we 
oould enjoy negatively. But when we became tired of doing nc^hing, and yet 
found nothing to do, we began fast to sink into that unhappy state — the blues. 

There lay the old college, " long, low, and dark," like a suspicious craft at sea. 
Without a living soul about it, wrapt in silence, save when the tree-frog set up his 
laoootonoussong, or the sleepy bell slowly tolled the passing hour, with shutters all 
iSMteiied and doors all doeed, it looked like ** desolation made desolate." But New 
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Harea was still left f Yes, it was left — hj all who could get away— and was aa 
tiiU as a Sabbath mom. The life of Chapel street, that great artery, ebbed slowly 
away, day by day, from the first, mitil, before the yacation had fiedrly set in, its 
pulse was gone entirely. Those beautifid faces, that smile so lovingly along its 
walks through all the term, had suddenly departed — ^why, we shall not say — whith- 
er, we cannot tell. One remnant of the past, however, lingered lovingly around 
the place — ^the " organ-grinders.'' And the solace of their sweet strains was a 
great relief to a melancholy spirit. You have heard them, reader, and have do 
doubt marked their peculiarities. You have seen the German, dreamingly turning 
away at his organ, as though his chief object in playing was to frighten away any 
vagrant ideas that might otherwise obtrude themselves upon his mind ; or the Ital- 
ian, playing a waltz for his little puppets, to whom the jingling of silver seemed 
much pleasanter music than that made by himself But have you ever seen Brother 
Jcmathan in the trade ? We think not — and we put it down as a ^ streak of good 
luck," that this rara avis appeared to us. Jonathan in this, as in everything else, 
is truly original. One would suppose he played but for the love of music. To be 
sure, he is ** very thankful for small favors, and for large ones in proportion f but 
that is not the object of his playing. With eyes wide open, and ears erect, the musio 
seems to absorb his entire souL You can see his enthusiasm in everything. Other 
persons in his trade have some respect for personal comfort, placing themselves in 
a safe and easy position — supporting an awning post, ot the side of a house ; but 
Jonathan has forgotten himself, and there he goes, dodging and capering around in 
the middle of the street, one moment letting out some shrill note under the nostrils 
of a terrified steed, and the next bringing his store-house of mellifluous notes in 
rather close proximity to the wheels of a passing butcher-cart He evidently has 
studied his trade ; see with what artistic effect he turns his crank, interspersing 
what would otherwise be a monotonous grind, with numerous sudden, lively jerks, 
sending the frightened note forth with an emphasis. Now he slowly, but decidedly 
tarns out the grumbling barytone, and again returns with evident delight to the 
quick, rattling notes, like those of Yankee Doodle, as heard at general muster. 
The arcadian pipe is always close at hand — lip rather — ^held to its place by a flaring 
red, yeUow, and blue handkerdiief, to help out the organ when its low notes (*' few 
and fiur between") would not be apt to reach the ear ; but then he shows himself a 
worthy successor of the sylvan god ; its notes can only be surpassed by the ** vile 
squeaking of the wry-neck'd fife." The jews-harp is wanting ; for even Jonathan's 
ingoiuity has not devised any plan to draw forth its sweet notes without the ** laying 
on of hands." 

Bat this relief wore itself out, and as it continually intruded upon us, it began to 
grow entirely too much of a good thing, and what were our pleasures became our 
tortorea We will not pain you, however, with a recital of all we suffered, while 
yon were away and rejoicing, but say we were " amazingly well pleased" when that 
old bell once more tumbled out the announcement that vacation was over. 

We should feel delinquent, did we leave out of our table all notice of some 
of the important events which have transpired since we last had the pleasure of 
appearing befiMre yoa. 

** Dnm mem gimta manet, ■omen laudewjiie Yalentei 
CsBtskimt Sobolei, miaBimiqiie Petret,** 
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if the motto inacribed beoAath the fignre oo our title-page ; and recreant indeed 
would we be to pass oyer the last amuyerBary of Tale, without at least a paauiig 
laord. Yale's one hundred and fiftieth birth-day was celebrated in a manner be- 
coming her station and her worth. Neyer haye our old elms looked down npoa 
a more brilliant or talented assemblage than was gathered beneath their oyer- 
spreading branches on that joyous occasion. The did, the middle-aged, and the 
young, gathered from eyery part of our wide extended country; all had come up 
together to do honor to their common mother. 

** E lonfinqno coareiMnuit, 

Protioasqoe snccMserant, 

In commone foram.*' 

The old man, whose hairs Tune had sprinkled with snow, came to look at the field 
of his first battles, and call back the pleasant scenes of his boyhood once more be- 
fore he died ; the man of middle age, who in the rude contact with the cold world 
had lost some of the fire of his youth, came to replenish his torch again at the altar 
where had been lighted in his soul the first sparks of a generous ambition, and re- 
new the fiiendships that a long separation had estranged ; the young man came 
because he could not stay away from such a jubilee. 

The address of our yenerable President, to the Alumni, displayed his usual pa- 
tient research, and that liyely spirit which marks him as a speaker, and was gene- 
rally most admiringly receiyed. We can speak at no great length of it in passing; 
but, if rather long, as hinted by some, we consider it but tended to heighten the 
enjoyment of those who could not liye on intellectual food alone, at that dinner 
which immediately succeeded it And about that dinner. We fortunately became 
one of those inside of the tent, (no matter how we got there,) under which it was 
giyen, and we can testify to the powiBrs of all true Talensians in one respect at 
least We underttdnd that the material part of the feast was excellent, and we 
can testify that the intellectual part was truly " a feast of reason and a flow of 
souL" Presided oyer by the portraits of Yale and the preyious Presidents of the 
institution, the sons of Yale, with the distinguished guests present, spent the houra 
till sunset, with mirth and wisdom so intermingled that satiety arose from neither, 
and the sun went down too soon for all. Of the numerous fine things said, of the odes 
80 finely sung, we haye not spe^ to speak ; but must say, that so long as Yale can 
call around her so many faithful, noble sons, as paid her homage then, she may 
glory in her strength, and bid defiance to Time, as with ** effiuung fingers" he erases 
the monuments of the past 

Of the oration and poem before the Phi Beta Kappa, and the Commencement ex- 
ercises of the next day, we can only say, that with the exception of the poem, they 
were of the common grade of such performances. The poem, which has since 
been published, is in many parts beautiful, in some witty, and is geherally marked 
with that smooth yersification for which Mr. Holmes is so noted. The principal de- 
fect howeyer, is want of unity. The parts of the poem seem like ** beauteous pearls 
at random strung." 

Adtdmn is again with us, and we only regret that so many poets and editors be- 
fore haye heaped their compliments upon him in such numbers, that there are 
scarcely any left for t« to use. But we must say, we consider him a kind old friend. 
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■ober vitha], bat not withoat a kind heart within him. Though he goes about rob- 
bing the trees and shrubs of their gay summer robe, how often does he seem from 
jAtj, to halt in his work of destruction, and put on the kindest smile of Summer. 
Like a judge, he seems to be weighing the claims of Summer and Winter; 
when he leans towards the one, the sun breaks forth, the birds once more take up 
their song, and Nature smiles ; when to the other, 

** Then falls the frott from the eletr, cold heavena, 
* Am fails the plague on men, 

And the brif htness of her smile is gone 
From upland glade and glen.'* 

We shall not moralize upon the season, but leave you to jour own thoughts upon 
the subject If young, let Autumn be to you the type of maturer years, when you 
shall reap the fruit of the seeds you are now planting ; if you feel yourself becom* 
ing rather ** ancient,'' and fast sinking into ** the sere and yellow leaf," let it teach 
yon that all earthly things must change, and as the flowers of summer wither at 
the approach of winter, so fade the hopes of youth as age creeps over us. 

Our Magazine now enters upon its sixteenth year. Tes, " fair sixteen" has 
dawned upon it ; and the fondest parents cannot be more rejoiced when they be- 
hold their only daughter just budding into maturity, than every true Yalensian, aa 
he sees our dear Maga putting on the first year of maidenhood — 

*^ Standing, with rolnetant feet, 
Where the brook and rirer meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.'* 

It is really something to boast of, that we have reared our fiivorite to such an age ; 
and we can now entertain the fond hope that it will continue to grow in beauty and 
strength as each year passes by. It however depends upon the public spirit of col- 
lege, which we feel, however, will not be wanting. Subscriptions and contributioDs 
must be freely bestowed upon it Let the Magazine be considered, as it really is, 
not a party, not a class, but a college Magazine ; and let no one, who supposes be 
has a piece fit for its pages, be backward in offering it, and hereafter, as heretofore, 
it will stand a glorious index of the talent and liberality of Tale. 

We had a word of advice laid by for the " young gentlemen who have lately en- 
tered college," but their late unprecedented succest (J) on the foot-ball ground and 
elsewhere, has led us to suppose it would be useless. However, as they have by 
this time, doubtless, acquired a taste for smokinfff we hope they did not fail, in 
this *' weak, piping time of peace," to take advantage of the advent of the noted 
** Wandering Jew," to repair the damages of war. ** Oh, yesh, shentlemans, dey ish 
de real meer-schaum ; I pay jist forty-five — no— jist forty francs for him in Germa- 
ny. Now you got any old pair of pants, I give him to you. So you make a fiia& 
bargain. Gott bless you I Gott bless you 1" 



TO OOaaESFONDENTS. 

That poem on the ** Parthenon" has been laid in the coffin ; it was voted decidedly 
as " The non par.** The author can obtain it by calliDg. 
** Republicanism" has also been rejected. 
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" Jjftcibia.^ tl^>^2£(ik ib-jft, u noc c<ry iveet. We wodd adrise him to try Mgua, 
^T(b ViCi'^i^iia^ IfAi^tTf i^d, if fomr/A, socK&Uiin^ more ori^inaL 

Tli« pi<w« up^jb " El^ctnk" ha/i znerib, bu: vu of coo ^^at length. 

Tb« pl4c« r»v " Kob' did u>t crjCie q .:i:e arxxi enc'j^ fjc icdertioa into the body 
of oiT Ma^T&Xtrie ; r/it le^.t ih« beauues of bU pr>xi.:cuoQ sh^»cld be eodrely loot to 
cnr r^auifirt, ve ve.'.'.r^e to icKrt the follovii:^ quot^'ioo. Uia rabjecc, which, wa 
are v^rrr V/ »&7. h«; dli not pat at the Lea>i of LU pi-^e, Kems to be the " Clira 
JUfr/ntMr*.'^ *" Whll-r we have tb*: b-?r«i rigb: in the world to ^rovl at those slow- 
mor^r^, wbo are or.^iri'iallj palling back, and. as it were, clcgginz the wheels of 
yr/i^^fim ; at the • ame time, we have aa good a right to laurh at those andacioua 
pirAeer> of civiIiz:i^OD, wbo, lea^izkg behind the ^eat bo>iT of niazikind, go plaDgin^ 
inUt TH^fXA which the light of advancement h&? not yet penetrated ; where thej 
are aa likely to be guilty of absurd blunders, as the inhabitants of the dark agei^ 
npon whom they look with &o much aorprise and pity." Now fur his illustratioii. 
" They forcibly' remind us of the boys who run al^mg with a procession of soldiers. 
Astraddle of some -stick hobby, they go prancing up and down away in froot, with 
all the pride of leaders ; until, getting beyond the reach of the music, they turn 
arvuTui th^ wr(mg cvrwtr^ and only find out their mistake, when looking back, thej 
find themselves at the tail end of the body they thought to ktad^ We think the 
author rather pushes things to extremitiei here, yet the prevailing sentiment of th» 
piece is goo^L 

The article by Q. we are sorry did not come in time for publication. 

We can only account for the dearth of contributors, from the pleasantness of the 
fine autumn weather. We hope, however, that the cold winds and frosts of winter 
nay sooo appear to prick their energies, and lead them to exert themselves for our 
ioeoeMor, though forgetful of us. It may seem strange for editors to be contintially 
dramming for contributors, since they are supposed to be fully capable of performing 
the whole Herculean labor of getting up the Magazine. Yet we wish that our 
firiends would consider that the Magazine should be an index of the mind of the 
whole college, not entirely of a few individuals. 

' All oommuoicatioDs for the next number must be handed in immediately. 



OUB KXCHANOn. 

We hare upon our table, ** Tlie Nassau Literary Magazine," for Septonber, but 
lii^e not yet received the October number. We do not fear, however, but that this 
flBBellent college production, hitherto so regular, will yet appear. We also acknowl* 
edge the advent of the ** Indicator." The " Ciceronian Mageuune," conducted by the 
Oioeronian Society of Georgetown College, Kentucky, we heartily welooma May 
h raooeed in its object 1 its neat appearance and good matter certainly deserve it. 
We have no doubts but that, as the editors suggest, the West is fiilly able and will- 
ing to support a college magazine, especially when presented in as neat a form, and 
displaying such ability, as the Ciceronian^ 
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Si)a])(nlrant9ea. 

Strict justice to individual character is seldom given. The par- 
tialities of friends and the prejudices of enemies render both unfit to 
form a judgment in exact accordance with truth, and one who is nei- 
ther friend nor enemy seldom has motive sufficient for the task. The 
historian, who determines to be impartial, unconsciously assumes the 
friend or foe, and allows personal feeling to give a coloring to facts, 
"which is quite as likely to mislead as false statements. In reference 
to many subjects, early education has instilled a prejudice, which no 
ailer-acquaintance can completely eradicate. A single sentence often 
suffices to fix our judgment of a character, although we are aware that 
the best men are at times guilty of acts which are by no means a true 
index of their real character. Of most men it may be said, they must 
he studied to be known. Every man is so concealed by an envelop 
of circumstances that we are likely to be deceived by first impressions. 
To know what a man really is, we must place ourselves as nearly as 
possible in his position ; we must look not only at the man, but through 
Jlim at the objects which engage his attention. Nor is looking alone 
sufficient. We must hear him speak. Many things invisible afiect 
him, which his tongue alone can describe. The Indian writes no 
histories. The pen of a stranger, and in most cases of an enemy, 
records his deeds. The prejudices of our fathers against him we 
have inherited. He was their foe, and we love to fight over their 
hatties. Our poets have immortalized his vices, and we have echoed 
hack the song. Our historians have concealed his virtues, and we 
have seldom asked whether the picture has not another side. Our 
sympathies may have been stirred for a moment by the pathetic elo- 
quence of Logan, but we have checked the rising tear by attributing 
his woes to inexorable fate. The Indian dies, and the white man 
writes his epitaph, not to cherish his memory, but to load it with re- 
proaches. His kindnesses are forgotten, but his cruelties remember- 
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ed ; his services are without a name, his crimes without apology. 
Such in general is the Indian's fate ; yet a moment's reflection will 
satisfy us that all Indians are not savages, nor all whites, men. 
There have been among the sons of the forest those who have ex- 
hibited as true nobility as the highest peers of royally. Civilization 
may be slow to discover their full merit, but is compelled to admire 
some of their virtues. 

Endeavoring then to divest ourselves of that prejudice which is al- 
most inevitably ours by inheritance, let us look at that greatest of In- 
dian warriors, Joseph Brant. Although the bare mention of his name 
was once sufficient to fill the mind with horror, since the din of battle 
is hushed, and the war hatchet is buried, we may without terror look 
on the face of our foe, and perhaps a close inspection will reveal to us 
something beside the eye gleaming with malice, and the brow knitted 
by revenge. 

Before entering on the distinct consideration of his character, it 
may not be amiss to notice one circumstance which has added not a 
little to the prejudice against him so generally entertained. Campbell, 
in his Gertrude of Wyoming, puts the following language in the 
mouth of his Oneida warrior. 

" This is no time to fill the joyous cup ; 
The Mammoth comes — the foe — the monster Brant — 
With all his howling desolating band ; — * * « * 
'Gainst Brant himself I went to battle forth : 
Accursed Brant ! he left of all my tribe, 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth : 
No ! not the dog that watched my household hearth, 
Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains 1 
All perished ! — I alone am left on earth ! 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 
No I — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins." 

The author of this beautiful and thrilling poem thus unwittingly did 
Brant great injustice, but some years after the publication of the poem, 
the author became acquainted with Brant's son, who informed him 
that in point of fact, his father was not present at that terrible massacre. 
By way of repairing the injury he had done, in a note to an edition 
published after this interview, he says : " The name of Brant therefore 
remains in my poem a pure and declared character of fiction." 

It is not claimed that Brant did not in any degree possess that trait 
which has led the whites to stigmatize the Indian as a savage, but 
that he was not that monster usually represented by English historians. 

Leaving all question about his parentage to the general historian, 
we may properly notice a few circumstances in his early life intimate- 
ly related to what he afterward became. About the year 1761 he 
was sent to the " Moor Charity School" in Lebanon, Ct. by Sir Wm. 
Johnson, at that time Superintendent of Indian afifairs, and husband of 
Mary, sister of Brant. He remained but a short time at school, leav- 
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ing it before its transfer to Hanover, N. H., by which it became the 
foundation of Dartmouth College. He was however commissioned by 
Dr. Wheelock, then Superintendent of the school, and afterwards 
President of the College, to act as an agent for the school among the 
Indian population. Soon after this he was employed as an interpreter 
by a missionary to the Mohawks, who testifies that "His house is an 
asylum for the missionaries in the wilderness." In 1765 we find him 
settled at Canajoharie, having married the daughter of an Oneida 
chief, and another missionary to the Six Nations being sick at his house, 
says of him, *' Joseph Brant is exceedingly kind." He remained at 
this place several years, acting sometimes as the agent of Sir Wm. 
Johnson and at others assisting the missionaries. About 1772 he 
connected himself with the church, and evinced great zeal in efforts 
to Christianize his people. Both from his family relation, and his 
great talents and integrity, he became the intimate friend of Sir 
William. His relations to his old instructor, and to the missionaries, 
made him also their warm frifend. But the Revolution breakinsf out 
soon after this time, he was obliged to choose between the loyalists 
and the revolutionists. Possibly he might have followed the policy 
suggested by the Oneidas in a communication addressed to Governor 
Trumbull of Ct., in which they say : " Let us Indians be all of one 
mind, and live with one another ; and you white people settle your 
own disputes between yourselves." But we must not forget that the 
alliance of so large a body of brave warriors as the Six Nations was 
a matter of great consequence to both parties, and that both made 
strenuous efforts to secure it. Sir William had by his long and uni- 
formly kind intercourse with the Indians gained a controlling influence 
over them. Is it strange then that Brant, and his people decided to 
take the side of the English ? Before the commencement of open 
hostilities, Brant had been appointed Secretary of Guy Johnson, the 
successor of Sir William as Superintendent of Indian affairs. Wo 
must hereafter then look at him as the public enemy of our country, 
and though we find him engaged "in the work of death among our 
citizens, we must not fail to award him that humanity, which a man 
does not necessarily lose by the " horrid trade of war," provided his 
conduct be not more inhuman than that of British officers in the same 
war. It may with propriety, however, be remarked, that his decision 
was not made in a moment. It was not till his visit to England, in 
1776, that he was fully decided to espouse the royal cause. 

Thejeason for his course is given in the following language: 
"When I joine.d the English in the beginning of the war, it was pure- 
ly on account of my forefathers' engagements with the King. I al- 
ways looked upon these engagements, or covenants between the King 
and the Indian nations, as a sacred thing." Trained to battle from 
his boyhood, often employed on various missions among his own peo- 
ple and more distant tribes, well acquainted, by the most familiar in- 
tercourse, with the whites, and endowed by nature with uncommon 
sagacity, he was preeminently qualified to be a successful leader in 
war. And we surely cannot blame him if, at times, he employed the 
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peculiar tactics of Indian warfare, since we know with what extreme 
reluctance even civilized nations adopt the customs of others. When 
the question is raised in the councils of enlightened nations, whether 
a particular war shall be prosecuted or not, we find the most profound 
as well as humane statesmen on different sides of the question, and 
yet no one presumes to assert on the ground of this fact alone, that 
one is a saint and the other a savage. Justice requires us to ac- 
knowledge this principle in judging of the character before us, and 
also that we should make allowance for some circumstances, which 
could not influence the commander of a British or American army. 
His authority was great, but the subjects of it were not easily tamed 
by reason, when drunk with the madness of battle. 

He has been represented as the mainspring of all the atrocities com- 
mitted by Indian hands during that protracted conflict, whereas he 
might more properly be considered the balance-wheel of that terrible 
engine, Indian warfare. It was set in motion by British influence, but 
propelled, guided, and checked, very much by the agency of Brant. 

A few instances must sufl&ce to illustrate his character as a warrior. 
In the summer of 1777, General Herkimer, hoping to dissuade him 
from taking an active part against the Colonies, advanced at the head 
of several hundreds of militia to Unadilla, ostensibly for the purpose 
of holding a conference with him. Failing at the first interview to 
obtain such satisfaction as he wished, he laid a plot for Brant's de- 
struction, which however failed. At the last interview, Brant, know- 
ing his strength, addressed General Herkimer as follows : " I have 
five hundred warriors with me armed and ready for battle. You are 
in my power ; but as we have been frignds and neighbors, I will not 
take the advantage of you." Here we see an American oflicer, at- 
tempting from motives of policy to assassinate his foe, but on the other 
hand, the Indian War Chief, yielding to the dictates of humanity and 
friendship, and that too when he rightly suspected that the object of 
his favor was ready to violate that friendship, provided his end could 
not otherwise be gained. But lest we do injustice to Herkimer, we 
should remember, that the peril of his situation, and the danger he 
saw threatening the community around him, may have influenced him 
to resolve on an expedient, which in his calmer hours he would have 
abhorred. In the battle of Oriskany he received his death-wound, and 
seeing his fate approaching directed a Bible to be brought to him, and 
after reading a portion appropriate to his situation, " like a Christian 
Hero died." 

In the expedition against Cherry Valley in Nov. 1778, Brant played 
a conspicuous part. Awful as were the scenes there enacted, the fol- 
lowing incidents will show whether he was alone responsible for the 
inhuman butcheries there perpetrated. Being desirous of saving a 
family of the name of Wells, he left the Indian ranks, and made his 
way across a ploughed field to the house, but arrived too late. On 
entering another house and finding a woman engaged in household 
matters, he said, " Are you thus engaged while you neighbors around 
you are murdered ?" She replied that they were of the royal party. 
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"That plea will not avail you," said he. " They have murdered Mr. 
Wells' family, who were a8 dear to me as my own. I have not the 
command and know not that I can save you ; but I will do what is in 
my power." And in reference to an old acquaintance who had sent 
him a challenge, he said : *^ He is a brave man, and I would have 
given more to take him* than any man in Cherry Valley, but I would 
net have hurt a hair of his head." 

In 1780, Brant meditated an attack on Schoharie, and early in the 
Spring directed his course thither. At this time a party had been sent 
about 30 miles from that place to manufacture maple sugar. Their 
commander was Col. Harper. While busily engaged in iheir work, 
the first intimation they received of the enemy's approach, was the 
sharp crack of his rifles. Three of the party fell, and the remainder 
were taken prisoners. Brant was instantly recognized as the leader, 
who rushing up to Harper, exclaimed, ** Harper, 1 am sorry lo find you 
here." " Why," asked Harper, " are you sorry, Capt. Brant ?" " Be- 
cause," rejoined the Chief, " I must kill you, although we were school- 
mates in our youth," at the same time raising his hatchet to execute 
his purpose. Suddenly his arm fell, and looking Harper in the face 
with an eye that seemed to read the secrets of the soul, he asked 
whether there were any regular troops at Schoharie. Harper perceiv- 
ed his intention and stated that there had been a reinforcement within 
two or three days. This assertion, though entirely false, was main- 
tained with such apparent sincerity, that Brant determined to retrace 
bis steps. Harper was obliged to follow him and expected that In- 
dian custom would compel him to run the gauntlet. On their journey 
they came near a place where nine Indians, on the previous night, had 
been put to death by their prisoners. As they approached the place, 
the death yell told them there had been foul play. On learning the 
truth in the case, the warriors cried aloud for revenge, and their toma- 
hawks glittering in the sunbeams menaced the life of Harper and his 
companions. There seemed less than " a step between them and 
death." Suddenly the only survivor of the murdered party rushed in- 
to their midst, and, with a waive of the hand, having gained a hearing, 
gave utterance to a powerful appeal in their behalf, on the ground that 
they were innocent, and to take their lives would be ofl*ensive to the 
Great Spirit. His appeal was heard, their lives were spared. Where 
is the white man, that would have done more, or even anything worthy 
of a man, to save the life of an Indian, when the established law of 
his country demanded his death ? But this is not the end of this ex- 
hibition of Indian generosity. Brant, anxious to save the prisoners 
from the usual ordeal, sent forward runners to concert with Powell, 
the husband of Harper's niece, who enticed the warriors away from the 
forts for a frolic, and kept them away till after the prisoners arrived. 
Thus by the humanity of Brant were they spared the torture of the 
dreadful ordeal of Indian warfare. 

A single incident more must suffice to illustrate Brant's magnanimi- 
ty in war. This occured at fort Hunter. Among the many who were 
offering their complaints was a woman, in an agony of grief for the 
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dered in his nation's cause, with duplicity and treachery, when the^ 
unsettled nature of the relations between the United States and Eng^ 
land made it impossible to pursue any course which would meet the 
approval of all ; although illegally deposed from his office, yet he 
toiled on for his nation's glory and his nation's good. 

In a council of the faction which opposed him, he triumphantly vin- 
dicated himself, and administered a most withering rebuke to those who 
had sought his overthrow. No less than sixteen of the most distin- 
guished chiefs residing at Grand River signed a declaration of their 
behef in his integrity. To this was added a request that he would 
continue in his office as land agent, and the hope was Expressed that^ 
by his abilities, all difficulties would be removed. In accordance with 
the authority thus vested, he determined on a visit to England, for the 
satisfactory adjustment of the Indian claims. But in consequence of 
pecuniary embarrassments, and suspicions that some factious spirits 
would foment dissensions in his absence, this purpose was not carried 
into execution. 

He next turned his attention to the social and moral elevation of his 
people. In this work he had great obstacles to oppose. The Indians 
had in a measure forsaken their primitive mode of life, yet their roving 
propensities had not entirely given place to a desire for a fixed habita- 
tion, and a more regular way of living. Their state was one of transit 
tion, and it required all the sagacity and prudence of their chief to 
keep them under control. He was desirous of bringing them into a 
state of^society more refined and exalted in spirit, though he preferred 
many of their ancient usages to the forms adopted in civilized coun- 
tries. His effi)rts to secure for them systematic religious instruction 
were untiring. Nor was mental training overlooked. One of his first 
stipulations with the Commander-in-chief, was for the building of 
a school-house. Two of his sons were sent to Dartmouth College. 
The solicitude manifested in his correspondence with the officers of 
that institution, not only for their mental, but also for their moral train- 
ing, shows the tenderness of his heart as a father. He sought educa- 
tion for them, not to make them men of fame, but men of worth. Nor 
was he himself indiflferent to literary pursuits. When the noise of 
war was stilled, and wranglings about land had ceased, he seriously 
thought of learning the Greek language, that he might make a more 
perfect translation of the New Testament into his native tongue. He 
also projected a history of his nation, which, unfortunately, he never 
carried into execution. While in Europe the second time, he visited 
Paris, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the national records 
would throw any light on the origin of the Tumuli found in various 
parts of the West. Indian tradition, as well as certain utensils found 
in them, led him to suppose they might be the work of French immi- 
grants, who had been utterly destroyed by the Indians, from jealousy 
of their growing numbers and power. Nothing satisfactory was found, 
but the search was at least honorable to his curiosity. His time was 
80 occupied in active duties, as the father and legislator of his people, 
as to forbid any great attainments in literature. Yet his correspond- 
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ence with many of the first men in this coimtry shows a degree of in- 
telligence, common sense, and menial vigor, which might well be en- 
vied by many who complacently aflSrm that, 

" Treat him as you will, 
An Indian will be nought but Indian still." 

A brief extract from a letter on imprisonment for debt will be suffi- 
cient to confirm this remark. 

" We have among us no splendid villains above the control of our 
laws. Daring wickedness is here never suffered to triumph over help- 
less innocence. The estates of widows and orphans are never de- 
voured by enterprising sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery un- 
der the color of law. No person among us desires any other reward 
for performing a brave and worthy action, but the consciousness of hav- 
ing served his nation. Our wise men are called fathers ; they truly 
sustain that character. 

" The palaces and prisons among you form a most dreadful contrast. 
Go to the former places, and you will see, perhaps, a deformed piece 
of earth assuming airs that become none but the Great Spirit above. 
Go to one of your prisons ; here description utterly fails. Kill them 
if you please — kill them too by tortures ; but let the torture last no 
longer than a day. Those you call savages relent ; the most furious 
of our tormentors exhausts his rage in a few hours, and dispatches his 
unhappy victim with a sudden stroke. ^ 

" But for what are many of your prisoners confined ? — for debt ! — 
astonishing ! — and will you ever again call the Indian nations cniel ? 
Liberty, to a rational creature, as much exceeds property, as the light 
of the sun does that of the most twinkling star. But you put them on 
a level, to the everlasting disgrace of civilization.'* 

Although often in refined society, he loved his own people. For 
them he lived, and loved them to the end. On the eve of his depart- 
ure he said to his nephew, " Have pity on the poor Indians ; if you 
can^ get any influence with the great, endeavor to do them all the good 
you can." 

In war, he was a General second to none ; in council, a Statesman 
surpassed by few ; in peace, a Legislator worthy of imitation ; in life, 
the Benefactor of his race, and in death, an example of faith triumph- 
ant. Though he warred, it was not for hate. The last act of his last 
battle was to save. Sometimes he erred ; but who has not ? To el- 
evate and to Christianize was the work which best he loved. Long 
shall it be said in honor of his name, that the first Episcopal Church 
edifice in Canada West was reared by his instrumentality, and the 
first Church bell which summoned worshipers to its altar of prayer, 
was the purchase of his toil. Though no statue may perpetuate his 
fame, yet, living in the afiection of his people, his memory is blessed. 
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How many things there are in this little life of ours, to fill men's 
hearts with trembling and sorrow, what a world too of hope and 
joy ! But, alas ! we are prone to wander very far from a just apprecia- 
tion of these ; we are pained by those sufferings which are uncom- 
mon, whilst we look with unconcern upon those which are every day 
to be met with around us ; we are attracted by the splendors of re- 
nown, whilst we lightly esteem those virtues which are unaccompa- 
nied by the prestiges of fame. The " ills the flesh is heir to" have 
crowded upon men's apprehensions ; death has been crowned king of 
terrors ; but the mind has its diseases and there is a death more to be 
dreaded than that of the body ; physical courage has been extolled, 
but there is a moral courage infinitely higher. It is to war, great from 
its nature as afifecting the fate of rulers and nations, that men are wont 
to look for deeds of terror and of glory. Let us take one or two of it» 
scenes and compare them with those which occur in the common life 
of man. 

An anxious sight is the battle field, when the clash of arms is com- 
mencing, when hearts are beating strong with the fluctuations of terror 
and rage, and men are raising their eyes to the sun, hoping almost 
against hope that they shall behold its setting, the muscles quivering 
as they feel that with their fate may be linked that of empire ; but the 
drums beat, the artillery send their iron death messengers howling 
through the air, the trumpet's clangor signals the cavalry charge, the 
unseen bullets hasten to and fro, and the ringing steel is crossed with 
steel. Then comes that which is most terrible, the contest of the 
base passions of men ; mercy, pity, and love have fled ; revenge girda 
himself up, rejoicing in his might ; the strong men who came into this 
world to aid the weak and fainting, are turned against each other ; lips 
that were formed to bless, are eloquent in curses ; despair infuriates 
the yielding. When the foemen have ceased their contention, when 
the artillery is mute and the steel sheathed in its scabbard, even then is 
the battle field invested with horrors. There are the dead whose life- 
stream so lately strong in its coursing, still warmly gushes from the bayo- 
net's breach or the bullet's lodging place ; the manly cheek marble pale 
save the red mark of the death-stroke, or where the iron hoof of the 
horse has left its mangled impress ; the groans of the dying on their 
hard and gory death-pillow ; the prophetic thought of the widow's sob 
and lone orphan's tear. 

These are terrible, but the passions often in common life, work a 
fiercer destruction than contending armies, and leave a wreck more 
heart sickening than the mangled piles of the battle field. It is in the 
crowded city near, where wealth has taken up her abode, and profu- 
sion spread her wares, that we would sketch the companion picture, 
its outline even wilder and its tinting still more sad. As war hath its 
gewgaws, the swelling notes of fame to drown the dying groan^ honor 
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and glory to shed their halo around the hero's death-bed, rich music, 
white waving plumes, silken banners floating in the breeze, so does 
the misery of every day life seek to invest itself in the habiliments of 
happiness, and vice appears with her bracelets sparkling with gems 
stolen from truth, her deformed body girt with the white robe of inno- 
cence. But these banners hang only on the outer walls ; it is an easy task 
to pass to the strong-hold, where all is manifest. Though the wild 
notes of the revelers strive to counterfeit joy, yet we know by the 
rattle of the gambler's dice-box, that covetousness is in their hearts ; 
the oath tells of reckless hatred to God and man ; in their midst we see 
the robber hiding his spoil, and the assassin lurking from justice. 
Here are men armed not only against the body but the soul. For in 
the turmoil of this battle field the affections are crushed, the ties of the 
soul rent asunder, the intellect paralyzed, conscience seared as with 
heated irons ; in the fearful wreck which it leaves we behold manly 
strength become an abomination, female sweetness and purity turned 
to barter and sale, painful disease which arouseth no sympathy, and 
poverty undeserving of pity, childhood without innocency, and gray 
hairs which inspire no reverence. Here too are death-beds, for the 
grim monarch has sent hither agents as trusty as the musket and the 
sabre, agents that need no sure eyesight nor vigorous arm to aid them in 
their task. Stand by that bed-side — the soul in its parting hath cast 
oflf its mask, and begins to appear as it will be seen in the hereafter. 
There is that in those corrugated features which tells of agony fiercer 
even than that which disease is wringing from the disordered nerves, 
for whilst the blood is curdling around the heart, now stopping, and 
now crowding furiously on, remorse is lashing the wasted energies to 
unused action, her furies excite the lingering life drops, and despair 
takes its seat in the seething brain. Feathers and down may be a 
more painful death-pillow than the gory turf of the battle field. Why 
do men fear and tremble so when they behold the murderer of the 
body, whilst they walk with security and lightness of heart amid them 
that slay the soul ? 

Let us turn to another sad picture of war's desolation. Look out 
upon a rich landscape which a glorious autumnal sun is gilding with 
its morning lustre ; in the*distance a noble river is rolling its tide to 
the ocean, the carelessly winding fences, slightly broken cart-paths, 
and wide scattered farmhouses seem a part of nature, so well do they 
harmonize with her spirit. A noble looking young man on horseback 
is riding down the road ; the eye of a painter flashes beneath his dark 
brows and a poet's soul illumines his features. But he regards not the 
loveliness of the landscape around him, for his breast is heaving with 
other thoughts ; a few hours' ride yet before him — hours of mortal dan- 
ger — but those hours once safely past, bring honor, wealth, and rank. 
Thus hope masters fear, for a true soldier's heart beats beneath his 
peaceful vestments, and what soldier thinks of danger when the sum- 
mit of a soldier's ambition is to be thereby gained ? Suddenly his 
heart begins a convulsive throbbing, for directly in his path stand three 
men, well armed. A closer view stills that heart's throbbing, for one 
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wears a coat of scarlet faded and soiled, yet still of scarlet — the same 
hue which adorns his own wrapt up vest — for awhile he feels as- 
sured of safety, but not long, for they were at heart enemies — deceit 
was met with deceit — instead of safety and the hoped for reward, he 
meets a certainty of death. The poet, the painter and soldier dies as 
dies the felon. Far away over the waters are his mother and sisters. 
Bitter indeed is their anguish when the tidings reach them, that he 
whose smile was so joyous, and his loving care so tender, had perished ; 
perished, not by disease, which carefully sends its warnings to prepare 
the way for death, permits the offices of affection, and gives that sooth- 
ing memento, the legacy of the impressive dying words ; perished, not 
as the soldier wishes to fall, if fall he must, in the battle's din, with his 
face to the foe, and his comradev around him, but surrounded by en- 
emies and on the scaffold. This is terrible — but the gallows hath other 
tales still more terrible. 

Let us look into a festive hall, where bright lamps are shining, but 
beneath them young eyes sparkle still more brightly ; upon the beauti- 
ful pictures which adorn the walls, still more lovely faces are gazing ; 
young feet trip lightly to the breathing of music's richest notes, but 
young hearts beat still more lightly as their cords are thrilled with 
ecstasy by the harmonies of feeling. It is sweet to look upon such a 
scene, where all that meets the eye speaks of youthful friendliness, 
hope, and joy. So to the mariner, when his bark rides lightly upon 
the waters, appear the unnumbered smiles of ocean, but the mariner 
knows that the ocean does not always smile, but that the fierce winds 
may raise the waves in wild contention, when his bark must be strong 
and bis helmsman skillful, or certain destruction comes upon him. So 
upon the sea of pleasure cometh storms which prove the thews and 
sinews of body and soul. Amid that gay throng there moves one 
whose face indeed is smiling and his lips uttering careless words, but 
there is a storm rising around him which will one day wreck his hap- 
piness and sink him into the unsounded abyss. Through that tempest 
we will not follow him, but turn at once to the last sad scene, when 
the drifting bark has struck the fatal rock. The gallows reared again 
not now for the soldier, but the citizen, the man of peace, deeply 
versed in human knowledge, from whose lips men had been wont to 
receive lessons of wisdom. Not his enemies, but the companions of his 
daily walks are about to stop the stream of life. Many stand eager to 
catch his last words ; he. has striven to give himself a name, but he is now 
solicitous to utter nothing which can hinder its being forgotten. An- 
other mother and daughters are weeping for one who has gone from thena 
to die, but these are not parted by the broad ocean nor by hostile sol- 
diers, but [by the stone and iron of the murderer's dungeon. The 
sculptured marble raised in a holy temple announces a nation's sympa- 
thy with the friends of the executed soldier, but for these mourners 
the most expressive sympathy is silence, their only comfort the hope 
of oblivion. 

We might go on multiplying our pictures, but these are enough to 
show what we mean when we affirm that war's most terrible deeds 
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have their counterpart. Let us now look at a single bright example of 
its glory. 

Another battle field — a regiment of stalwart grenadiers are march- 
ing steadily to the charge. None can withstand the shock of their ter- 
rible bayonets ; wherever they advance they heap the ground with the 
fallen foemen. But be who was in the foremost rank when that bloody 
charge commenced, who had led them in their anxious night march, 
and toiled with them up the rocky cliff, he is lying ghastly pale upon 
the earth, his fading eyesight still turned watchfully upon his men, 
his passing spirit still absorbed in the things of life. The shouts of 
victory fall upon his ears — it was all he had been so long toiling for — 
he had now earned the full reward of genius and labor. Why should 
he not die content, for he knew that men would mention him but to 
praise, that poetry would wreathe his name into her sublimest strains, 
and the artist depict on the highest panels of fame's temple, the scene 
of his death struggle ? That renown in obtaining which he would have 
counted a lifetime of toil as nothing, was well worth dying for. No- 
where can the votaries of fame behold a more glorious death-bed, than 
that of the hero sinking to his eternal rest, with his head pillowed by 
the signals of his triumph, and his spirit buoyed by the full conscious- 
ness of the gorgeous halo which surrounds its setting. But I have 
heard of a death-bed which the golden beams of the sun of truth light 
up still more gloriously. It is that of a soldier in the warfare of truth, 
as he falls not in the midst of shouting legions, believing that fame 
will catch his dying words and bestow upon them an immortality 
among men, but far away from all friends, among men speaking a 
strange tongue, bitter enemies to the cause in which he was laboring, 
none at hand to tender the kind offices of affection, none to bear his 
last words to his family, none to care for the body after the soul had fled. 
The master whom he served seems to have led him forth as he did 
one of his servants ages before to die where none should know of his 
sepulchre. Thus we have no certain knowledge how he died, but 
men die as they have lived, not indeed always as their outward life 
was, for often as the tide sets upon the shores of eternity, the under- 
current surges up with the fragments of a mighty wreck of the real 
character. It could not have been so with bim, for bis most severe trials 
bad already been passed triumphantly through ; nothing remained for 
death to do but to award the crown of his victory. What matters it 
now that home and friends are far away, for the doors of an everlast- 
ing home are opening ; as the forms of men fade from the eye of 
sense, the eye of faith beholds bright and loving angels, and the heav- 
enly anthem begins to vibrate upon the ear of the soul ! The artist 
may employ his fairest tints and noost skillful touches in depicting the 
warrior dying in the moment of his victory ; the poet may embalm his 
memory in his most stirring lays ; these must one day pass away. But 
if that eternity which all either with hope or trembling expect ever 
come, and if then, as we all believe, the mind turns back to the events 
of time, then shall be heard sweet strains telling of the Christian war- 
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rior who fell on his battle field. Earthly praise must perish with the 
earth, but the heavenly shall live when form and matter shall be known 
no more. * k. * 
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Our readers are doubtless more or less acquainted with a somewhat 
remarkable series of tracts, commencing February of the present year 
and ending in August, edited by a distinguished critic and essayist of 
Great Britain, and called **The Latter-day Pamphlets." With the 
name itself, we do not quarrel, for it has at least the merit of origin- 
ality ; although we can see no good reason for such an eccentricity, un- 
less their Author has become ambitious in these latter-days, and is thus 
courting the patronage of a certain deluded class who have at certain 
periods within a few years been seen arrayed in white night-dresses 
at midday, which they called " ascension robes, and who have also 
been known to ascend shade-trees to a considerable height, in the vain 
hope of meeting the Lord in the air." We have not learned whether 
these papers have enjoyed a large circulation among the sect known 
as Millerites, or not. If however any of this persuasion should be at-^ 
tracted by the title, we fear they would derive liile edification from the 
contents of these Pamphlets ; for of all writers who have attempted to 
anticipate the future at all, Mr. Carlyle is the least sanguine, or rather, 
the most despairing. On his title page our Author has inscribed a 
short extract, from a voluminous German Novelist, which seems to ap- 
ply to the contents following in a sense which even the Author did not 
intend. " But as yet struggles the twelfth hour of the night," says 
Jean Paul. " Birds of darkness are on the wing ; spectr.es uproar ; 
the dead walk, the living dream. Thou Eternal Providence wilt mak& 
the Day dawn." And surely if the good natured blue eyed German 
had foreseen this gloomy series of Melancholy and ill-boding Pam« 
phlets he would have thrown down his pen at such a prolific sentence, 
and exclaimed with Macbeth, 

Another yet ! A seventh ! TU see no more : 
And yet the eighth appears. 

We do not propose to say much about these Latter-day Pamphlets. They 
are already passing away from the attention of the public, and will 
soon be laid up to accumulate dust till some enterprising antiquarian, 
like the imaginary Mr. Caxton, shall pull them down from the same 
shelf with *' Hobbes' Leviathan" and the * second advent prayers,' to 
form one chapter in some vast ' History of Human Error.' We would, 
however, from the brief interest which they have excited, make a few 
observations on their distinguished author, and notice some peculiarities 
in his literary and political views. And we are the more encouraged 
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to do 80, from the well known influence which he exerts on a large 
class of American readers — an influence which makes any errors he 
may cherish only the more dangerous. The popularity which Mr. 
Carlyle has enjoyed on both sides the Atlantic, is neither wonderful 
nor undeserved. There may be found many a profound and well-train- 
ed intellect, which owes no small share of its depth and originality to 
an intimate acquaintance with his writings. So much is this the case 
that when we hear an expression unusually original, or listen to a ser- 
mon or lecture freer than usual from common-place thoughts and ste- 
reotyped phrases, we are apt to suspect that the author had * Sartor Re- 
sartus,' Oliver * Cromwell,' or * Past and Present,' ont he table where he 
wrote. There can be found many a young man at that most interest- 
ing stage of mental developments, when he begins to form opinions 
of his own and adopts as his motto the well known line of Horace — 
" Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri" — who finds in the blind 
and ambiguous sentences of this Pythian Oracle, a force and even 
beauty which he cannot feel in the lofty declamation of Burke, or the 
brilliant and sparkling antitheses of Macauley. There is also some- 
thing in his earnest and straight-forward way of getting at a subject 
well calculated to attract and interest the American mind. To many 
readers in this country, Carlyle is a very suggestive writer. More 
than one * popular' institute lecture, and numerous sparkling and able 
contributions to our monthly reviews, have been only good specimens 
of exegesis from his New Testament of literature. The barbarian di- 
alect in which he writes has given a decided tinge to the verbiage of 
modern literature, and done more than almost any other cause to cor- 
rupt the originally pure and simple Saxon. 

It is interesting to trace the course of this Author's mind, as display- 
ed in his writings — that the thoughts of a boy at eighteen should 
differ widely from the profounder reflections of the man at forty, is 
surely no novelty. This discrepancy is seen in almost every author 
who has left his boyish crudities to be compared with the fruits of bis 
riper manhood : while the nature and extent of this change, varies 
with every kind of genius and temperament. In this also, as in most 
other things, Mr. Carlyle preserves his idiosyncrasy. Milton at seven- 
teen, in his lines ** to a fair infant dying of a cough," did not sing like 
the blind bard at sixty, dictating the " Morning hymn of Paradise" to 
his attending daughters. Yet the flower had a rare and delicious 
fragrance, which gave promise of the golden fruit which followed. 
Bacon at eighteen, and Bacon at sixty, do not write much alike ; 
and Byron's * Hours of Idleness' at eighteen do not point so high as 
Chiide Harold and Manfred, which were written only a few years la- 
ter. But the change in Carlyle from the Life of Schiller, to this last 
August Pamphlet on Jesuitism, is unlike each of these, and seems to 
reverse the order, so that we are almost led to wish that the Great 
Critic had always remained in his teens, and never lost the simplicity 
and hopefulness of his unsoured Youth. 

This life of Schiller, with which Carlyle opens his literary course, 
is to us one of the most charming pieces of Literary Biography in the 
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English tongue. In it are displayed some of the highest qualities 
thought necessary to a Biographer. 

To a most familiar acquaintance with the works of his author, he 
adds a deep and even affectionate sympathy with his peculiar genius 
and temperament. At this early age he had begun to feel the essen- 
tial difierence between the world without and the world within ; be* 
tween that which is and that which seems to be. He saw that to give 
a true sketch of the Man, he might not choose for his stand-point, that 
brilliant literary circle of Wiemar, when in the company of men them* 
selves scholars and students, the modest and melancholy Poet appear- 
ed like a scholar among men of the world. 

Nor from the simplicity and modest demeanor which he commonly 
wore would he underrate the vast intellectual weahh, which was not 
even thus concealed, or the dignity and majestic movement of that 
princely imagination. 

He takes us at once into the intellectual workshops of the Poet, and 
there introduces to us the Earnest Thinker, with his pale and spiritual 
face, praying at the unwilling oracle of truth, and we are beside him 
in those silent midnight vigils, where the keen spirit rises victorious 
over all pain and weakness, and at length consumes the body itself ia 
the heat of its own deathless fire. We can witness the labors and 
throes that accompany the birth of each of those " children of the 
Soul," and admire the sublime faith with which they are given forth to 
Mankind and Eternity. We can trace the various changes through 
which the melancholy, fiery, and ill-directed youth becomes the earn- 
est, profound, and philosophic man. There are also interspersed 
through the biography, several passages of philosophy and criticism* 
in a spirit and style alike admirable, of which the *' thoughts on the 
Lives of the Poets," is a fair example. Here also is displayed that 
feature of Carlyle's literary character which afterwards gains undue 
prominence and tinges his whole system. We refer to his excessive 
admiration for certain prominent historical characters. Thus early 
can we see his profound admiration for human Worth, as displayed ia 
the life of Schiller, and happy had it been for the correctness of his 
views, if he had never discovered a great man with greater vices and 
less amiable virtues, than the elegant and sublime German Poet. 
He is one of the few men to whom general superlatives may be applied 
without much danger of error or extravagance. 

It is natural to cherish a personal and affectionate regard for those 
favorite authors, who have been our spiritual companions in hours of 
retirement and solitude, who have been to us wealth in poverty — libei- 
ty in bondage — wealth in sickness — society in solitude. It is even 
beautiful in youth, as a token of that expansive charity and generous 
aspiration, which seems fanciful and extravagant after the sober trials, 
and perhaps more sober disappointments of manhood. To that fresh and 
elastic period, as to the infancy of the world, it may be permitted to 
indulge fond dreams of human perfectability, and dwell with admira- 
tion upon the Strength, the Worth and Heroism of certain men in 
history. It is expected, however, that such views will be considerably 
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modified by later experieoces in the Universal Weakness and Depravi- 
ty of human nature. 

But notwithstanding the perversity and dullness of the great masses 
of which Mr. Carlyle has since complained so bitterly, he seems to 
have retained all his early and ardent admiration for certain distin- 
guished authors, and among these especially a countryman and per- 
sonal friend of Schiller — the divine Goethe. We suspect if there 
be anything of science in what is called Phrenology, a skillful cran- 
iologist would find the organs of marvelousness and veneration re- 
markably developed on the head of Mr. Carlyle. Fowler would prob- 
ably mark them as high as six on his scale of proportions, and if he 
push his fine-spun theory so far, would add " developed by vigorous 
exercise." This tendency to deify human Worth, thus displayed in the 
Life of Schiller, and accounted for perhaps on phrenological grounds, 
very soon changes from a tendency to an actual fact, and it soon be- 
comes a habit of his mind to humbly prostrate itself in the august 
presence of heroes, and like the worshipful old Greeks, sing hymns 
in celebration of high spiritual exploits. 

These exalted opinions of his certain characters, are developed in 
a work which he calls " Heroes and Hero-Worship," in which hum- 
ble and divout worship is solicited for the very diverse characters of 
Shakspeare, Dante, Mahomet, Cromwell and Goethe, as severally rep- 
resenting certain classes of Heroes. 

At about the same time we have the result of his mystical readings 
in German Metaphysics, and an account of his ascent into cloud-land, 
presented to us under the curious title of ' Sartor Resartus,' a book of 
many general and rambling meditations, and with about as much aim 
and unity of purpose as the fragments of an exploded sky-rocket. 

The various contiibutions of Mr. Carlyle to the Edinburgh Review, 
are the least faulty of his writings, and we are often led to admire 
the clearness of conception and force of expression which are there dis- 
played. But here also we can see the same tendency to exaggerate 
the virtues and excuse the faults of Great Men. 

But this worship of greatness tends only to m&ke him impatient 
and intolerant of all merely valuable or respectable men. The same 
taste which gloats over the slightest exhibition of genuine heroism, 
and cast a mantle of the broadest charity over all its imperfections, is 
haughtily fastidious in respect to any second-rate nobility. His saga- 
city in detecting a bad or small man, is like the scent of a bloodhound, 
sure, but cruel. Modest and unpretending works, decent mediocrity, 
and respectable but second rate talents, had better go anywhere else 
than to him for encouragement or assistance. He divides all writers 
into two classes ; the few brilliant geniuses, and the many muddy 
fools ; the few deep thinkers who alone have clear insight, and the 
great mass of dolts and scribblers. He seems to know no middle 
ground. His decision is as expansive as that of Christ himself when 
he says, * he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.' 

After noticing a few signs, and asking certain questions about * Force/ 
' Penetration/ * Insight' or * Sphere-Music in the Soul,' he makes a 
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summary decision, and if the unfortunate author he not a diamond of 
the first water, and rival of Dante, Shakspeare, and Goethe he might 
as well have been stained glass, red clay, or even a ** pewter imitation 
of a pinch-back original." The common laborers in his vineyard, like 
those in the parable, are treated alike, and it matters not whether they 
come in at the eleventh hour or have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, they receive " every man a penny.'* 

But Mr. Carlyle (whether fortunately or unfortunately we will not 
say) has not confined himself to literary criticism alone. He is known 
of late years, and especially in the Latter-day Pamphlets, as a political 
writer, and if writing ad populum alone were sufficient to make a wri- 
ter popular^ he at least might present that claim. His * Past and 
Present,' so far as its nature and tendency are intelligible to an Amer- 
ican reader, is a political writing in which he earnestly exhorts his 
countrymen to be less selfish, and more sacrificing of their own ends to 
the good of society and mankind at large, and thus join the great army 
of saints and martyrs who have gone before them, among whom, as the 
king and protector of " these British Isles,** he enrolls Oliver Crom- 
well as his darling model man and illustrious pet hero. 

Considering what notions of human nature Carlyle had already dis- 
played in his literary writings, and remembering that he carried these 
same views into politics, it would not need a Yankee to guess the side 
he would take. 

* The great mass of men govern themselves V he would exclaim — 
Impossible ! Self-government ! Why this is the highest attainment of 
heroic natures, and what can a town-house full of dolts, ignoramuses, 
and legalized voters do at such a problem ? Why, sir, all they can ap- 
preciate is beer, balderdash, and popular oratory. It is idle and in- 
sane for such creatures to talk about a Republic and self-government. 

Accordingly he would set about him to discover some great man or 
one of nature's noblemen ordained by Heaven, and appointed "from the 
foundation of the world to be an oflice-holder, a master, lord or king" 
over his besotted and slavish fellow creatures. He v/ould probably 
denounce the axiom at the head of our Declaration, a grand lie, and 
laying down the opposite doctrine declare that some men are born to 
be great, others to be small ; the many to be ruled, the few to rule ; 
the servile to be forever bondmen, the lordly to be forever masters. 
No wonder then that in these latter-days of fierce Democracy, when 
the old notions of the middle ages are exploding into revolutions all 
around us, that Mr. Carlyle should turm away in consternation and dis- 
gust, thinking that the great Latter-day-glory, when kings ordained of 
Heaven shall rule " from the River to the ends of the Earth," and Poets 
inspired of Heaven shall sit and sing on the summit of Olympus, is; 
yet a great way off. 

We do not wonder that the great modem apologist for Monarchy, 
should grow melancholy at the signs of the times, and as a last resort, 
call upon " Eternal Providence to make the day dawn." Some men 
are said to be in advance of their age and born a century too soon, but 
Mr. Carlyle seems to belong rather on the other side of the present. 

VOL. XVI. 8 
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His notions would have suited the eighteenth century better than the 
nineteenth, and perhaps the eighth better than either. He is not ig- 
norant of the present time. He seems to have carefully noticed the 
modern revolutions as indeed most thinking men hear, but he does not in- 
terpret these movements aright. He sees an infallible Pope running 
away from the Eternal City in exquisite ignominy. He saw Louis 
Fhillipe fleeing precipitately from France in terror of the tread-mill 
or worse, and the streets of Paris turning up their pavements like the 
troughs of the sea, and thinks that he never knew the like of it since 
the destruction of the old Roman Empire by the inroad of the northern 
barbarians. Yet the only lesson he can see in all this, is, that nations 
should be careful about their king ; that these nations by a melancholy 
mistake happened to get the wrong men at their head, and in conse- 
quence we suffer all this disturbance. It is to him as the blunder of 
an Apothecary's apprentice who gets the wrong sort of acid into his 
alkali. To us these great political uprisings have spoken a different 
language, and been eloquent not in behalf of the old shattered system 
of kingships, but in favor of this bill which is getting itself passed in 
all the nations — a bill for the universal prevalence of Democracy, 
Self-government, and Republican Institutions. We do not conceive 
that the aged and fortune-tossed Louis was personally so obnoxious to 
the French people, or that the young and peaceable Pope was hateful 
above all others to the people of Rome and Italy. It was the princi- 
ples they represented that had been long unpalatable, and were now 
become quite nauseous and disgusting. To resume a figure just em- 
ployed, the blunder of the Apothecary's boy was not in kind, but in 
substance* It was not the wrong acid : he should have used no acid 
at all, and then he would have had no volcanic displays and wars 
of the elements. Mr. Carlyle's usa of words also shows his errone- 
ous views. With him * kinglessness' is a synonym of 'anarchy.' 
When he hears of a country without a king, his mind must at once be 
filled with melancholy images of some 

" Dark 

Illimitable ocean without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth and heighth, 

And tijne, and place are lost, where eldest night 

And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy." — 

No wonder then that he looks at our vast and thriving Republic 
with mingled incredulity and astonishment, and without knowing much 
what to say, calls us at once < eighteen million of bones.' 

The truth is, Carlyle makes a most pitiful figure when attempting to 
stand as the apologist of Monarchy, and notwithstanding his assertion 
that we are working against nature and * the Destinies,' it is only an 
assertion, and unsupported by proof, becomes a ** vox et preterea nihil." 

We do not wonder at the querulous and disconsolate tone of Mr. 
Carlyle's later writings. To borrow one of his own comparisons, all 
his historical reading has been but a weary diving into the great cess- 
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pool of human folly and stupidity in search of a few scattered pearls 
of heroic worth ; and having discovered and rejoiced over most of 
those, he finds little remaining but its dark and bitter waters. As he 
now looks at the world, it is rolling away as swiftly as possible to the 
aphelion with its load of crazy wretches, vainly attempting to govern 
themselves, and unable to discover among themselves any heroic, Heav- 
en-anointed kings. 

France with its * Red-Republics,' England with its * Red-tape' and 
melancholy awkwardness at ' horsemanships,' its thirty thousand 
starving unfortunate females and the great Irish giant behind, he thinks 
are bad enough, and cannot be much worse without sinking at once 
into chaos and death. And even for America, proud and happy in her 
vigorous youth, he cannot predict success. We too must lose our- 
selves in some political quagmire, and pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, before we can catch any glimpse of the delectable 
mountains. 

It may be so, and Thomas Carlyle be right, and all the rest of the 
world in a grievous error, but we do not believe it, and for the pres- 
ent shall keep on our course, and by a good use of ballot-boxes and 
' stump oratory' take care of ourselves, and laugh to scorn the ground- 
less forebodings of this sublime grumbler. 

A. • 



IN MEMORY OF 



X^^v sirdvads vicroiy yvvai. EuBIF. AlC. 

Light lie the earth upon thy gentle breast, 
Who bloomed, the flower of loveliness, below ; 
Gone, sadly for our broken hearts, to rest 
Where the bright streams of love celestial flow. 
Gone — ^we will mourn thee, gentlest of us all, 
Pale, faded lily, 'neath the dark grim pall 1 

We saw th' advancing shadows, of that hand 
Of death, steal o'er her love-inspiriug eyes, 
Glassing those pools of sweet affection, and 
Mflring the mirrored image of the skies : — 
We watched the last, faint, hope-begotten smile — 
Mocking our grief, death did his work the whUe. 

And she is gone. When comes the twilight eve, 
And bright remembrance wakes from her day-sleep ;— 
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« 

When widowed souls oppressed, may grieve 
Unseen in earth's kind shades ; — how then will creep 
Past scenes, in gloomy floods, from their dim grayes, 
And whelm me with affliction's sigh compelling waves I 

Lay softly down that form, within the tomb, — 

So no rude shock of careless hand disturb 

That everlasting sleep, begun in gloom — 

And ye, who daily dig men s graves, here curb 

For once your spirits harsh, and let the sod 

Sink gently there — my love sleeps 'neath the dod. 

They tell us time abates the stream of tears, 
And heals the wounds inflicted on our souls ; 
But I will mourn thee through earth's circling years, 
Until the tide of joys eternal, rolls 
Around us both, entwined in sweet embrace, 
Companions ever, in that bUssful place. 

The night of death has fallen on thee first. 

But its dark shadows sweep across my heart. 

Clouding the storm of grief, that fain would burst, 

And drown the grave wherein thou liest apart 

From me ; — ^but I have done — peaceful thy rest 1 

Light lie the earth upon thy gentle breast 1 h. 



9!;|)e ^ope of tl)e Hepublic. 

The American Republic has long attracted the attention of the 
civilized world. Although it has withstood the rude shocks of inter- 
nal commotions and outward assaults for more than seventy years, yet 
so wedded are the minds of many to old forms and ideas, that they 
still doubt its permanency. Men are prone to regard with reverence 
long established governments, although founded in error, and to dis- 
trust such as have not been tested by age, although based upon truth. 
But error, though sanctioned by age and upheld by authority, cannot 
find a perpetual lodgement in the human heart, while truth, however 
depressed by circumstances, must at last become permanently en- 
throned there. 

Believing that our government is established upon correct princi- 
ples, and that it is adapted to the wants of enlightened man, we cher- 
ish the hope that it will continue as long as human law shall be 
necessary. 
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What is tbe nature of our goyernment ? 

Its fundamental principles are freedom and equality. 

It was the hope of liberty — freedom was the one great object that 
animated our fathers in the revolutionary struggle. That they might 
free themselves and their children from the chains of iron, forged to 
shackle the body, and the chains of error that had bound the soul, they 
were willing to sacrifice comfort, treasure, and life. When they had 
achieved their independence, they felt it their duty to transmit it to the 
millions of posterity, who, as freemen or as bondmen, should inhabit 
this land, and bless or execrate their names. Well might they have 
paused in view of their responsibility, and scanned the history of the 
world for an example of a perfect government, and drawn wisdom from 
tbe fate of past nations. The voice of history spoke to them in no 
cheering tones, for neither republic nor monarchy had secured to its 
subjects those rights which government ought to protect. The ancient 
republics presented the spectacle of almost incessant contests, in 
which the higher classes struggled for supremacy, and the lower for 
equality, and in which oppression and anarchy held alternate sway. 
Monarchies had always elevated a few and degraded the masses. The 
selfish sovereign had enlisted the people in the service of his passions, 
and from their toil, suffering, and blood, had sought to distill a few 
drops of pleasure to gratify his basest desires. Profiting by human 
frailty, he had perpetuated his power by perpetuating ignorance, su- 
perstition, and bondage. From the page of history our fathers turned 
their thoughts within themselves, and read the truth which God has 
written in the heart. 

Reason taught them that man is capable of self-government, — that 
intelligent and honest men are as likely to know and to provide for 
their own interests, as imbecile or selfish monarchs and lords are to 
do it for thejn, — that slaves to passion are unfit to rule men, — that if 
misgovernment must be sufifered, the temporary and self-corrective evils 
of freedom are preferable to perpetual tyranny. Holding such views, 
they gave the power to the people in whom it originates, and spurning 
the empty titles of nobility and the glittering baubles of royalty, they 
recognized the freedom and equality of all. 

Whatever useful political truth they had gathered from experience or 
nature, they concentrated in that embodiment of wisdom and justice — 
the Constitution of the United Stales. Pervading, animating, and con- 
trolling all, is the republican principle — that the will of the people is 
the supreme law. Yet while the authority of the deliberate judgment 
of the people is acknowledged, a prudent distrust of their passions is 
manifested. The framers of the constitution knew that the people 
would often be swayed by prejudice and excitement, and would need 
to be protected from their own rashness. Accordingly, by making the 
judiciary independent, and entrusting to the State legislatures the elec- 
tion of Senators, they introduced a conservative element — rendered 
the action of the government slower, and the influence of political 
excitement less direct, and while they left each State an independent 
republic, united all in the support of the general government. 
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Still farther to prevent popular excesses, they gave to the represent- 
atives, senators and president, official terms of two, six, and four years 
respectively, during which they are required to act conscientiously 
and independently. Hardly any human transaction evinces a deeper 
practical wisdom than that nice adjustment of the different parts of our 
complex government, hy which they endeavored to maintain the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and at the same time to restrain them from 
abusing their power. 

' From this view of the nature of our government, we turn to in- 
quire, What are the essentials to the permanency of a republic ? We 
answer : — 

I. A favorable geographical situation. 

Monarchs know that republicanism is engaged in a war of exter- 
mination with despotism. For ages they effectually and securely 
maintained their sway. Like potent magicians, by the syren song of 
the " divine right of kings," by the fascinating splendor of royalty, 
they arrested the progress of free principles, and, as it were, para- 
lyzed the powers of the human mind. But the soul cannot be chained 
forever to the car of tyranny, or be crushed to nought beneath its 
wheels. Weighed down by oppression it must at last recoil. The 
pent up fires of liberty will burst forth, as in Poland, France, and Hud- 
gary. In such crises brute force may decide the conflict, and the 
sword of the despot may sever the arm that strikes for freedom. Never 
did the flame of liberty blaze brighter than in Poland, and never were 
manlier hearts crushed by the tyrant's steel. But the legions of op- 
pression proved valiant slaves, and dug a deep grave for freedom. 

Thus it was with Hungary. All the skill of her generals, all the 
gallant devotion of her soldiers, could not have stemmed the tide of 
brute force which tyranny poured over the land, even had no Georgey 
been found in her ranks. 

Surrounded by superior and hostile powers, Poland and Hungary 
met a natural and inevitable fate. 

n. Patriotism. 

While an instinctive feeling binds the hearts of all to their native 
land, in many it degenerates into selfish vanity. These exult in its 
military glory, or on the extent of its territory, but feel no earnest de- 
sire for its real prosperity. They seek the apparent rather than the 
real, and are usually the ready advocates of war and conquest. They 
are the worshipers of heroes — of the Alexanders, the Caesars, the 
Bonapartes of history. Such men deserve not the name of patriots. 

He who consecrates himself to the welfare of humanity — who 
seeks not his own but others' good — who values freedom as a means 
of promoting the happiness of his race, he is the true* friend of his 
country — a high priest at her altar. 

The man who regards the glory of his Maker as the great object 
of his life, and devotion to the highest good of mankind as one great 
means of accomplishing this object, — he is a patriot — a reliable de- 
fender of his country's welfare. 

True patriotism, therefore, becomes a safeguard of a republic, by 
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averting not only dangers from without, but those still greater, which 
arise from the ignorant minds and vicious hearts of the people. 

III. Knowledge. 

Here is a wide distinction between monarchies and republics. 
Under monarchial governments the duty of the subjects is simply obe- 
dience. Should they become sensible of their natural rights, they 
would probably take the sovereignty into their own hands. The sta- 
bility of a monarchy, therefore, depends, in a great measure, upon the 
ignorance of the people. Accordingly we find those kingdoms the 
least disturbed by popular outbreaks, in which the minds of the sub- 
jects are the most unenlightened. 

But the permanency of a republic requires intelligence on the part 
of the people. Every voter wields an influence in the government, 
and that too whether he exercise his right to the elective franchise or 
not. If he votes, he mapifests his own will ; if he withholds his bal- 
lot, he acquiesces in the decision of the majority. Duty and interest 
unite in requiring him to know the consequences of his acts. Hon- 
esty cannot compensate for the absence of intelligence, for a nation 
will often commit unintentional wrong, unless its conscience is enlight- 
ened and its passions are subjected to reason. 

Popular intelligence, then, is essential to the perpetuity of a repub- 
lican government. 

IV. Virtue. 

In order to secure the prudent and conscientious action of a self- 
governed people, duty must not only be clearly known, but deeply 
felt. Otherwise they may prefer immediate pleasure and aggrandize^* 
ment, to the substantial happiness and future prosperity of their coun- 
try. Through the ballot-box the moral as well as the political senti- 
ment of the people is uttered in tones of authority. If an enlightened 
conscience governs their action, peace, liberty, and justice will glad- 
den the land ; but if selfishness is their ruling motive, the most valua- 
ble interests of the country will be disregarded. If bravery, patriot-^ 
ism, and love of freedom could have perpetuated a republic, France 
would have remained forever* one of the proudest monuments of repub- 
licanism. But destitute of deep religious feeling and abiding moral 
principle, she mistook licentiousness for liberty, and, while denying 
the authority of God, she forgot the rights of man. Let the patriot 
ponder well her fate, and learn the lesson written there in letters of 
blood, — that a republic cannot remain permanent without fixed morai 
principle. 
V. Energy. 

Intelligence and morality cannot be established in a republic and 
made to control' the action of the government, without energy on the 
part of the people. It is not transient zeal, but a living principle. It 
should be an element of character, for as liberty can be won only by 
manly toil and noble sacrifice, so it can be retained only by unceasing 
vigilance. Many labors must yet be performed, many dangers be 
braved, and battles fought, before* mankind shall have reached that 
golden age when freedom shall be safe, and her champions may Ivy 
aside their armor, and rest from the strife. 
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Such are the essentials to the perpetuity of a republic. 

Whether we possess them in a sufficient degree to give permanence 
to our government, time alone can decide ; yet relying on the good- 
ness of God, and the improvement of mankind, we cannot but cherish 
the most sanguine hopes of the future. 

I. We are fortunate in our geographical position. 

A kind Providence seems to have watched over our republic in its 
weakest hours. It was planted far away from the strong holds of op- 
pression — where the servile hosts of tyranny must wage an unequal 
war — where no despot's throne was reared, no cringing slaves were 
ready to do his bidding, A wild and almost impassable ocean rolled 
between it and its foes, and battled for freedom. The roar of its wa- 
ters was the anthem of liberty, and the knell of oppression. 

What was at first a bulwark of protection against British power, is 
now, when foreign might is no longer dreaded, a barrier to the vices 
and corruptions of the old world. 

II. Our citizens possess patriotism. 

The circumstances of the origin and progress of our republic, and 
the nature of its government, have created in the people a love of coun- 
try which few nations possess in an equal degree. We love our coun- 
try, not because of its military glory, its vast conquests, or its immense 
territory, but for the dangers through which it has passed, for the bless- 
ings it secures, for the graves of our fathers, and because it is our own 
native land. We feel that our country's interests are identical with 
ours ; — that we share its glory or shame, its prosperity or adversity. 
While time strengthens and extends our influence abroad, it renders 
more sacred the objects of our 'affection at home — invests them with 
a holier interest — and engraves the sentiment of patriotism more deeply 
on our hearts. 

III. Intelligence pervades the people. 

This is a feature of our national character that has universally at- 
tracted the attention of foreigners visiting our country, and one that 
has exerted no small influence in developing its resources, and in ad- 
vancing the arts and sciences. Art is 'the handmaid of Science. 
Science is the noble patron of Art. The labor of an educated artisan 
is more valuable than that of an ignorant one ; and the investigations 
of the philosopher are both assisted and called forth by a practical ap- 
plication of principles. Our institutions tend to unite the two by abol- 
ishing ranks, and thereby dignifying labor. Consequently, we have 
become a thinking as well as a laboring people, and are therefore less 
liable to suflfer from injudicious political action. Knowing that if we 
orr through ignorance, the consequences must be suflfered by ourselves, 
we seek to prevent the eflfect by avoiding the cause. Where the peo- 
ple have no direct agency in the government, one of the strongest in- 
centives to popular education is wanting, and the public opinion upon 
this subject is necessarily diflferent from that in our own country. 
There, knowledge is regarded as the privilege of a few — here, it is 
considered the indispensable qualification of all. The means of edu- 
cation are so abundant in our country that comparatively few are totally 
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ignorant of literature, and these are looked upon as without excuse. 
Besides our institutions of learning, another powerful agent in promoting 
useful knowledge is the periodical press ; which, acting in connection 
with the Post Office system, diffuses scientific, political, and religious 
intelligence throughout our land. 

IV. The moral sentiment of the people is of an elevated character. 

The greater part of the American people deeply venerate the Christ- 
ian religion. The religious devotion of the early settlers is a theme 
of historic interest. They fled from the pleasures of civilized life to 
the sterile hills of New England, happy to find some place where they 
might live in religious freedom. Advancing civilization has some- 
what smoothed the ruggedness of their character, but its great outlines 
still remain firm as the enduring granite, and clearly defined as the sun 
in heaven. It sustained the heroes of the revolution in their darkest 
hours, cheered them in defeat, and hallowed their victories. Where- 
ever their descendants have gone, they have carried the Bible and 
planted the institutions of religion. Their enthusiasm has triumphed 
over all obstacles, until Christianity is nowhere more firmly established 
than here, and to no land do the friends of religion as well as of free- 
dom direct their gaze with brighter anticipations of the future. We 
look for no miracles ; — we expect no millennium in our day ; — but 
there is much to encourage the belief that the influence of religion is 
increasing in our land, and therefore, that the political institutions 
which it sustains are becoming more firmly established, 

V. Energy characteiizes the Americans. 

If there is one race that possesses more true energy of character 
than any other, it is the Anglo Saxon ; — a race that is actuated not by 
momentary impulses, but by a fixed determination, which will not be 
thwarted by opposition — a spirit of enterprise, which seeks difficulties 
and dangers, that it may triumph over them. That the Americans 
share this quality in its full extent, is manifest from their works, both 
public and private, from their unparalleled national prosperity, and 
from the physical and moral superiority which they hare shown, both 
in peace and in war. 

For the above reasons we have confidence in the perpetuity of our 
republic. We cannot draw aside the veil that hides the future from 
our view, but neither in the past nor in the present condition of our 
country do we see anything that indicates its downfall. On the con- 
trary, time, which invests even the worst governments with dignity, 
seems to add increasing stability to ours. It is absurd and even im- 
pious to suppose that a nation obedient to the laws of nature and of 
God, must necessarily work out its own destruction. Political as well 
as physical evils can be prevented by a wise understanding and a fear- 
less performance of duty. 

We do not believe that our government is perfect, but that it will ad- 
vance in excellence as mankind progress towards perfection, until 
men shall become so wise and upright as to need no other law than 
that of Grod. Intelligence and virtue are the great ultimate sources of 
American liberty — the foundation upon which our republic rests ; and 
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while these shall guide our people, neither foreign might nor internal 
faction can destroy it. Both are rapidly and steadily advancing. Our 
age is the time of their widest diffusion— our land is the scene of 
many of their proudest triumphs. With them our republic shall 
stand ; — in their increase it shall gain strength ; — by their final estab- 
lishment its continuance shall be made sure. e. p. u. 



r 

Sgmpatljg as an dltmtnt of JJodrg. 

G(ETHE, I believe, has furnished the best representation of the 
Devil. His Mephistopheles is composed of pure intellect un warmed 
by enthusiasm, and impervious to passion or sympathy — a monster 
having so little in common with humanity, that it is proof of the high- 
est genius to have created and so well sustained it. The Satan of 
Milton, less nearly perfect, appears to be only a huge personification 
of pride, ambition, and malice, but not entirely without an appre- 
hension of goodness and truth. This intellect without sympathy, is 
the most characteristic quality in our conception of the Devil ; and 
human beings verge towards a likeness to him in exact proportion to 
their possession of this distinguishing trait. On the other hand, they 
seem to approach to our conception of the Divinity, when great intel- 
lect is joined to genial sympathy with all actual or potential being. 

We shall not inflict upon you any great amount of learning in regard 
to what have been considered the essential elements of poetry. We 
would merely state that a vast deal of profound erudition on this subject, 
is supposed to be in existence, of a knowledge of which, however, we 
are perfectly innocent. For us to say, therefore, whether the views 
here presented are orthodox or not, is impossible, and it is of but 
little consequence, since you will derive your opinions from your own 
reflections or from some higher authority. 

Two qualities of mind which seem to us very important, if not 
essential, to the poet, are the power of detecting resemblances leading 
to the representation of things not necessarily as they are, but as they 
seem to be, and a cordial sympathy with human nature, and with what- 
ever can interest the feelings or the imagination. We shall confine 
our remarks to the latter. 

To however great an extent sympathy may be coincident with kind- 
ness, it is not benevolence. Sympathy enters into the feelings of 
others — thinks their thoughts and experiences their emotions. It 
laughs with the jubilant, and raves with the frantic, *' becoming all 
things to all men." Benevolence changes not. It seeks out the 
wretched and relieves their wants, feeling a suflicient reward in the 
consciousness of well-doing. It cannot comprehend " the pleasures 
of madness," said to be " known only to madmen." Sympathy revels 
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in it all. There is a difference between feeling pain at the sight of 
suffering, and feeling pain with a sufferer. Sympathy feels the latter. 
It is in his unbounded sympathy that the " myriad minded" Shakspeare 
rises so immeasurably superior to every other writer. His mind seems 
competent to take into itself all other minds — to realize their sorrows 
and their joys — their agonies and their ecstacies. He seems to know 
what even the trees, the brooks, and the stars would say if they un- 
derstood English. He is equally successful in the creation of Spirits, 
those beings half imagined shadow, half imagined substance, like the 
description of Death by Milton, when he says, 

" What seemed his head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on." 

His ghosts seem to be authentic, and we could not have blamed the 
good people of Salem if they had caught and hung his witches. Sym- 
pathy makes him equally at home as Puck, as Hamlet, or as Christo- 
pher Sly drunk and in the ditch. 

Burns ploughing in his field, burglariously breaks with his unfeeling 
coulter into, and destroys the warm nest of an old mouse. He stops 
to lament her misfortunes in some verses which show the real good- 
ness of his heart, and at the same time, his power of feeling emotion 
with mice as well as men. 

" Wee sleekit tim'rous coVrin' beastie, 

1 what a panic's in thy breastie, 

Thou need nae start away sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle, 

I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee 

Wi* mordering prattle." 



** That wee bit heap o' leaves and stibble, 
Has cost thee many a weary nibble." 
Again his unlucky plough turns out of its place a mountain daisy. 
He stopped his team and rescued the 

" Wee modest crimson-tipped flower," 
from the clods which were about to entomb it alive. Resting on his 
plough handles, he became absorbed in thought till he felt that the sad 
fate of the unfortunate flower growing alone, and amid the storm to 
deck '* the histie stibble field," and at last to be torn rudely up and laid 
all soiled " low in the dust," was like that too often experienced by 
suffering worth, and his own untoward lot came full before him. Who 
could smile to see the tear spring to his eye as he said to himself, or 
rather to the daisy — 

"Thou's met me in an evil hour, 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem" ? 
He says of his old sheep Mallie, 

<* A friend more faithful ne'er came nigh him, 

Than Mallie dear." 
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This cordial sympathy with all animate and inanimate nature, is, in 
part, what makes Burns so dear to Scotland, and in fact to all the world. 
To let his works die and be forgotten is impossible. They are the 
genial companions which cheer us in our lonesome hours, and to lose 
them, is to lose the best mementos of our kindest friend. He was the 
poet of peasants, and his heart went out in gushing streams of sympa- 
thetic feeling towards all that peasants hold dear. These two immor- 
tal poets, so different in almost every other respect, have this genuine, 
heartfelt sympathy in common. 

It is no affectation of feeling. When Shakspeare raves with Lear, 
can any body suspect he is intending merely to amuse us with an ex- 
hibition of passion ? If any maniac was ever frantic with rage, Shak- 
speare was when he penned those terrible lines in which Lear (no 
weakling in any respect) upbraids his daughters : 

** But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or rather a disease that's in my flesh 

Which I must needs call mine : thou art a boil 

A plague sore, an embossed carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. * ♦ » 

Tou unnatural hags, 
m have such revenges on you both. 
That all the world shall — I will do such things — 
What they are yet, I know not — ^but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think PU weep, 
No I'll not weep : 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. O fool, I shall go mad.** 

Raving almost to unconsciousness, he hurries forth into the storm, 
that dismal and portentous howls about him, till the tempest of his 
rage breaks down and sweeps over all mere words, and spends its fury 
in heart piercing shrieks, and mutterings deep and awful, like the rum- 
bling of an earthquake. It is impossible to believe that any human 
being could have placed those words together, without being for the 
time, as completely overborne by passion, as any madman in bedlam. 
But Shakspeare differed from the real madman in having the power of 
ending his transports at will, and of producing in himself any other 
feeling just as real and just as incapable of being counterfeited. 

When Burns sings a song the tears which " unbidden start" at the 
very tones of his voice, prove that it is the genuine expression of feel- 
ing, and no solemn mockery of our most sacred affections. If we 
carefully examine poetry that has been preserved on account of its 
intrinsic worth, we shall find that unaffected sympathy is one charac- 
teristic of every true poet — one test of genius — one important dis- 
tinction between poetry and fustian. Affectation done up in verses, 
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seems always to have swept oyer society like an epedemic. Such 
poems now lie decaying along the banks of Time's channel, like white 
fish along the sides of Mill Creek. Sympathy gives immortality to 
poetry. " The heart has a language which is understood by all," and 
the genuine expression of feeling is ever new and ever refreshing. 
There are so many dreary wastes in literature, that the few life giving 
springs that appear from time to time, are in no danger of being for- 
gotten. * J. 8. 



©rxmniS'-mal, or tl)t Song of ©rimntr- 

FROM TBI lOELANDIO. 

We read in the Elder Edda,* in substance briefly as follows : Hrodung, king of 
the Goths, had two sons, named Agnarr and Geirrod, aged, at the time the story 
opens, ten and eight years respectively. One day, while fishing in their boat, they 
were driven out to sea by a storm, and finally wrecked in the night upon some un- 
known land, where they were cared for during the winter by a peasant and his wife, 
who were in reality the divinities Odin and Frigga in disguise. Frigga took under 
her charge the elder brother, while Odin took pains to instruct Geirrod, the younger, 
in many things ; and, on their departure in the Spring, in a boat, with which he 
kindly furnished them, gave him much advice apart. When they reached the shores 
of their father's kingdom, Geirrod, leaping from the prow, pushed ofif the boat, 
and, with a malediction, bade his brother ** begone where evil spirits might possess 
him." On reaching the palace he found the throne vacant by the death of his fa- 
ther, and, becoming king, rose to distinction. 

Meantime Odin and Frigga, sitting in Hlidskialf and scanning the world, fell into 
a conversation about their foster sons, in which Odin boasted of the prosperity of 
Geirrod, while Frigga threw into the other scale his want of generosity and his 
stinginess. Odin disputing her assertions, a wager was laid ; whereupon Frigga 
sent her chief maid, the nymph Fulla, to fill the mind of the king with fears and 
suspicions which should tend to make him inhospitable, while Odin, disguised in a 
blue cloak, visited in person his kingdom. He was arrested because the dogs could 
not be made to touch him, (that being a sign given by Eulla to Geirrod of the man 
who was to be feared ;) and because he would give no further account of himself 
than that his name was Grimner, he was placed by the king between two fires and 
tortured for a week. It so happened that the king had a son named, after his uncle, 
Agnarr, at this time eight years old. This child brought to Grimner a full horn 
and gave it him to drink, expressing his belief that the king was wrong in torturing 
him, an innocent man. The fires increasing in heat had by this time become so 

fierce as to bum his cloak ; and he sang as follows : 

' 

* Edda Saemundar hinns fr6da. See also Pigotf b ** Man. of Scand. Myth." 
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Hot, hot, oh fire ! art thou, and wazest still 
In fury ; though more cloeely round mj form 
I wrap m J fur-bound cloak, and gather in 
Its folds, 'tis burned to cinders by thy rage. 
Eight weary nights I Ve borne this torturing heat 
Uncomforted ; no man hath offered food 
Save youthful Agnarr, Qeirrod's only son, 
Who only o'er the fearless Goths shall rule. 

My blessing on thee, Agnarr, for that draught I 
More rich reward thou never couldst receive 
E'en hadst thou filled the horn with dew from heaven. 

Lo ! near the Aser and the cunning Elves, 
Holy the land which spreadeth \SefoTe my eyes ! 
But Thor in glorious Thrudheim's ancient halls 
Shall dwell, till falleth the twilight of the gods. 

In Ydale hath Uller made his home ; 
The gods, to much loved Freyr, — ^to mark the day, 
When through his infant flesh, in pearly rows. 
Appeared his earliest teeth — ^in the morning of days 
Gave Alfheim. These are the first and second homes 
In Asgard. Valaskialf is the third home called, 
Because, in the olden time, Yale for himself 
Obtained it ; there the cheerful gods o'er all 
The house have spread untarnished silver's sheen, 
'Neath which they taste of pure unending joys. 
The dismal sound of roaring waters, cold 
And restless, ceaseth not in Sdcqua-beck, 
Where joyful Odin drinketh every day. 
With Saga mirthfully draining the vases of gold. 
The fifth is Gladsheim, where, brilliant as gold, 
Ariseth Valhalla's spacious dome, whither 
Hropter daily calleth men slain by the sword. 
Easily 'tis known from the other palaces 
By those who come to Odin ; — ^its roof is wrought 
With speare-its walls with hero-bucklers hung, 
And coats of mail are strewn along the seats ; — 
O'er the western gate hangeth a wolf ; and there 
An eagle hovering soareth aloft in pride. 
And next is Thrymheim, where, in olden time, 
Thiasse dwelt — ^that powerful giant ! — now 
Skada dwelleth there in the ancient home 
Of her Father. Seventh is Breidablik, and there 
Hath Balder made his glad habitation. 
In that blest spot where nought of roughness is, 
But all IB love, and peace, and purity. 
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The eighth is Himinbibrg, and Heimdall there, 

They say, guardeth the sacred palaces ; 

There dwelleth the merry warder of the gods, 

And, in his happy home, qoafifeth good mead. 

Fcdkvangr is ninth, and there hath Freya power 

To seat her daily guests around the board ; 

Daily she chooeeth unto herself the half 

Of fallen heroes, and half Odin owneth. 

The tenth is Glitner ; there from golden shaft 

And capital, the silrer arches spring, 

And bear aloft th' o'erhanging silvery dome 

'Neath which Forsete sitteth eyery day 

In chair of judgment, and with soothing hand 

Husheth to sleep the ciyil strifes of men. 

In Noatiin Niord hath made his home— 

The blameless king of men — ^who, first of all, 

Is knelt to 'neath the temple's holy shade. 

With thickets overgrown, and rankest gprass, 

And pliant osier, is Landvide seen; 

But Yidar there descendeth from his steed. 

Active in avengeanoe of his f ather^s wrong. 

These are the homes where the powerful Aser dwell 

Andhrinmer from Eldhrinmer bringeth forth 
Saehrimner, seethed, — most excellent of meats — 
And few can tell how many Einheriar feed 
Thereon. Th' illustrious Father of armies, with food 
Sateth Qera and Freka; but Odin, great 
And noble in arms, liveth on wine alone. 

Huginn and Muninn, over the fields of earth 
Fly daily ; fear creepeth upon my soul. 
Of Huginn, lest he come not faithfully ; 
But of Muninn I have greater fear than this. 
Thiothwitnis howleth at Thund, and still 
Fish-like, remaineth in the river's depth ; 
Too swiftly roUeth the stream its angiy flood 
For swift y alglaumer safely to pass the bank. 

Holy, in the plain before the holy gate, 
Standeth Yalgrind ; ancient the court, but few 
Can tell how late shall dose its danging gates. 

Five hundred and forty the gates Valhalla hath. 
And twice four hundred Einheriar through each gate 
Shall move in close array, on that last day 
When they go forth to fight 'gainat Fenris the woU 
Five hundred and forty, I think, are the spadous haUs 
That stretch beneath Biladmi's winding roof; 
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Of all the hall-filled piles which I have known. 

Greatest, I know, is the palace of my son. 

The goat, which over the hall of Heriafiuithr, 

Standeth, and nippeth for food the boughs of Laerath, 

Is Heithrun ; Skaptker daily shall brim with her milk. 

The sparkling mead which never can cease to flow. 

The stag, which over the hall of Herialaathr, 

Standeth, and browseth for food the boughs of Laeratfa, 

Is Esikthymir ; and into Huergelmer 

Droppeth from his horns the limpid dew ; thence flow 

All rivers — Sith and Vith, Saekin and Eikin, 

And other ten which roU through Asgard's plains 

Their sparkling waves, and circle round the homes 

Of joyful Aser ; Vina, and Vegsuinn, 

And fifteen more of darker waves which pour 

Their sluggish streams through Midgard, near to men, 

And thence, with mighty thunderings, fidl away 

To Hela; Kaurmt and Aurmt and the two KerlaugX 

Through whose cold streams great Thor maketh his way 

When he goeth to Tggdrasill, the ancient ash ; 

On Qlathr and Gyller, and other eight steeds are borne 

The Aser, when they too go to YggdrasiU. 

Downward from Tggdrasill three roots extend 
Triverse ; 'neath one is dark-browed Hela's home ; 
Beneath the second dwell the Hrimthursi, fierce 
In war ; and under the third dwell leamdd men. 
The squirrel that runneth on lofty Tggdrasill, 
And down to Nidhauggr bringeth the eagle's words, 
Is Ratatoskr ; also four stags there are — 
Da'inn, Dualin, Duneyrr,'and Durathror — 
Who, twisting their necks, gnaw the boughs of the ash. 
Few can number the serpents that lie beneath 
The tree of ages ; Goinn and Moinn, the sons 
Of Grafvitner are there, and other four 
Whose fate-allotted task it is to waste 
Forever its branches, shooting forever anew. 
Greater labors than mortals can know, the Ash, 
Tggdrasill sustaineth ; above, a stag 
Devoureth its branches ; its aged trunk is weak 
With wastuDg sickness ; and the tooth of Nidhauggr 
Gnaweth below. 

May Hrist and Hist^ &ir ones, 
Fill for me the golden goblets with wine, 
While Heifldtor, and other sisters ten, 
'With names as sweet, to happy Einheriar bear 
Full bowk of sparkling sherry for their lips. 
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Svalinus standeth a shield before the sun, 
Before his fiery glances ; full well I know 
That if it fall, the rocks, and e'en the sea. 
The briny flood, shall bum with roaring flames. 

The wolf, whose eager eye foUoweth the sun, 
The brilliant god, unto the girding sea. 
Is SkauU ; but Hati, great Hrodvitner's son, 
Goeth before the softly shining moon. 

From Tmer's flesh, in the dawning of time, was made 
The earth, and from his blood the raging sea, 
The rocks from his bones, and from his hair the trees 
And plants; his skull became the vaulted heaven ; 
And Midgard, from his fringdd lids, the gods 
Kindly have fashioned for the sons of men ; 
And from his brain, the clouds that dress the sky 
Of Summer, or dart their lightnings in the storm. 
Their first substance had. 

Once Invalda's sons 
To build Skithbladner, strove, the best of ships, 
For Asa Freyr, Niord's all-worthy son. 
Of trees the greatest is Yggdrasill, of ships 
Skithbladner, Oiin of the Aser's host, 
Sleipner of horses, of bridges, Bifraust, Bragi 
Of poets, of hawks Habroc and Gramr of dogs. 

I tell thee, Geirrod thou art dnmk ; too much 

Hast thou drunken, blinded art thou by wine; 

Thou fallest from high estate, for by my aid 

In favor with th' Einheriar hast thou stood 

And with Odin. Much wisdom have I sung, 

But in thy memory thou retainest few 

Of all my teachings. Round thee, fallen in toils. 

Thy friends stand. Lo ! falleth a sword all stained 

"With blood — the blood of my friend. Now Yggr shall get 

One whom the sword hath slain. Thy life, I know, 

Passeth ; the Disir have no pity on thea 

Now mayst thou see Odin ; such now my name ; 

Just now 'twas Yggr ; ere that 'twas Thundr. Hnicarr 

And Vacr, Skilfingr, Vaf uthr, and Hroptatyr, 

Guatr and lalcr among the gods Qfner 

And Suafner — all these I wot are names of mine, 

And I am Odin. Come near me if thou canst. 

King Geirrod was sitting, with his sword half unsheathed upon his knee ; when 
^e heard that Odin was there he arose to lead him away from the fire : his sword 
fell from his hand, hilt downward: he stumbled and fell ; and, the sword piercing 
biB body, he died. Then Odin disappeared, and Agnarr was king long thereafter. 
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Evert age, every society has its master spirits, minds whose form- 
ative power is felt wherever their efforts are directed. Often fame 
is theirs while living, influence always living and dead. They are 
sometimes men of genius, always men of power. They live not to be 
praised, but obeyed ; not to array formal orders, but to fasten hearts to 
their cause. While many wish for their influence, few understand the 
secret of gaining it, and fewer are willing to be what they must be, in 
order to possess it. 

Let us endeavor to analyze such a character, and trace its influence 
back to its hidden source. And here it is not necessary to flx upon 
any individual, or to imagine an intellect of the highest order. We 
need only to look at a mind that is controlling in its own proper sphere 
of influence, whether large or small. Nor must we confine our atten- 
tion to a case where that control is universally acknowledged, for man- 
kind are often obedient to the purposes of some commanding mind, 
while they refuse to acknowledge that it is their leader. The trains 
of influence set in motion by a thoroughly stirring spirit, are often so 
numerous and so interwoven with the concerns of every day life that 
it is impossible to escape their control. Evasion in one direction is 
sure to bring him who attempts it, more completely into their power in 
another. 

There is an influence of station in a measure independent of him 
who occupies it. Money, authority, reputation will often give an infe- 
rior mind a temporary control over others, or in a state of society 
where the universal mind is torpid, even permanent despotism. But it 
is obvious that such a man cannot be called efficient. The working out 
he cannot show. 

By efficient man, we mean one who accomplishes what be under- 
takes, and undertakes to do what is worth doing. In our analysis of 
such a character we shall find prominent this element, strong common 
sense. This trait, which seems to lie at the foundation of success in 
any and every department of business, is not so general as its name 
imports ; but wherever it exists, whether connected with high mental 
cultivation or not, it is sure to make its influence felt. We may be 
delighted by the brilliant speculations of a mere theorist, and highly 
gratified by the striking truths disclosed to us by the master of science, 
but when we have great practical questions to settle, questions involv- 
ing our interest, our pleasure, and our character, we seek counsel 
from the man of strong common sense. We feel that a man whose 
views of the concerns of life accord with the reality of things may be 
safely trusted. It is nothing unusual to see a man of very brilliant and 
varied acquirements, a scholar of almost infinite research, whose judg- 
ment after all, in a plain case that immediately concerns human wel- 
fare, would evince the folly of a child rather than the wisdom of a 
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sage. And on the other hand we see men plain in speech, rude in 
manner, and not too abundantly furnished with matter, whose decision 
nevertheless on questions of practical importance, show that they un- 
derstand, if they cannot describe the relations of things. The former 
may be admired and praised, the latter ujill be obeyed. The inftated 
vanity of exquisites may affect to despise plain common sense, but it 
will be obliged sooner or later to pay substantial tribute to its power. 

There is indeed no necessity for separating learning and sense, yet 
there is not such an affinity between them, that one cannot exist with* 
out the other. Nor do I mean to assert that the unlearned are most 
likely to possess a discriminating judgment, but to say that if they do 
possess it, it qualifies even them to exert a controlling influence, pro* 
vided its legitimate power be not neutralized by the coexistence of 
traits positively bad. 

A second element of a thoroughly efficient ch^xsiCteT is Jixed pur* 
pose. Here is the starting point of action. It is not enough to 
have a general indefinite purpose, but the will must be brought to bear 
in one direction, nailed to tl^e attainment of one great object, which 
object must be not the gaining of an influence, but the exerting of 
one's energies according to a definite plan of action, for the good of 
others. It is often said that determination will almost infallibly gain 
its end. But there is a wide difference between carrying one's point 
in a given case, and writing on the hearts of others lessons of virtue, 
not to be stored in memory, but to be practiced through life and re- 
produced in generations to come. The demagogue may achieve the 
first, apparently sweeping everything before him, but excitement so far 
as it is not the result of a settled conviction of important truths will 
subside, and a sober review may lead to the undoing of what a little 
before seemed so completely done. 

The fruit of real efficiency is permanent success. But although 
every excellence may be pressed into service by bad men to gain their 
own ends, either as public or private persons, yet the nature of the 
excellence is not changed, nor its efficiency in securing a better end 
impaired. If purpose is mighty for evil, it is no less so for good. 
Valuable results are not of spontaneous growth, at least in this state of 
being. The earth, though an inexhaustable storehouse of precious 
treasures, does not yield them up till persevering study has invented 
the key to unlock its hidden wealth. A few hours of dreamy spec* 
ulation could never reveal the science of Astronomy, but purpose, dili« 
gently, laboriously pursued, has led the way to unknown worlds and 
disclosed wonders almost beyond belief. Whoever brings to light a 
great truth in reference to matter or mind, is a benefactor to the race ; 
and as there is a wide world for discovery, genius need not yet sigh 
for a field of efficient usefulness. 

The sea of human passions is too stormy to be navigated success* 
fully by an aimless mariner. He who would even escape being wrecked 
must see that his compass needle is steady, ever true to the pole. His 
course must be set straight for the goal, and diverse winds made sub* 
servient to his progress. There is no such thing as drifting to the 
right place. Tides, tempests, whirlpools, all, forbid. 
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A third element of efficiency i^ elevated moral sentiment. The worst 
of men may succeed in schemes of ruin, but their influence will sooner 
or later be counteracted. They will not be satisfied with maintaining 
opinions that are mere abstractions, and inducing in others a belief of 
their correctness. Their end is not to philosophize ; but by plausibly 
philosophizing to secure some gratification that can be realized. And 
when the true nature of the fruit is discerned, mankind will condemn 
the tree that bears it, and their sentence will not be one of empty words. 
Immorality is under the ban of universal judgment. However much a 
roan may be addicted to some one form of it, he will condemn it in 
general, and sometimes even that form of it, the most unsparingly, or 
apologize for his indulgence by claiming that in the given case it is no 
immorality. An immoral man is generally suspected of even more 
than he is guilty. We dare not trust hitn any farther than we can 
watch him. We know that there is a very intimate connection be-, 
iween one species of wrong doing and another, and if we detect one, 
we infer that the other is likely under different circumstances to flow from 
the same fountain. But on the other hand, if we see an immoral man 
engaged in well doing, we give bim no credit for it, inferring that this 
act is not from within, but from constraint by something from without. 
But it is quite possible for such a man to profess belief in the noblest 
of moral sentiments. Is this sufficient to give him commanding influ- 
ence ? Not the highest degree of which he is capable, even while 
his hypocrisy is undetected ; for, however well he may succeed in 
gaining the confidence of others by his profession, this sentiment to 
become an element of great power in himself, tnust be wrought into 
his own character, must become not his, but him. We are influ- 
enced most, not by the man who shows that he is aware of what he 
ought to be aiming at, but by the one who shows that he is aiming at 
what he knows he ought to be. 

The last element of efficiency I will mention here, is sympathy. 
Of its power to incline others toward the possessor, I do not propose 
to speak ; but as an element of power in the possessor. Few need 
prompting to do what they feel to be for their own interest. By sym- 
pathy a man makes the cause of another his own. Whatever affects 
the object sympathized with, afifects him in the same maniier. Conse- 
quently such an one gains a better knowledge of what he is to do, as 
well as of the way in which it is to be done. Many of the most 
powerful motives, which without sympathy he would entirely dis- 
regard, are thus brought to bear upon him, and it is easy to see that 
under their influence he will do far more than he otherwise could. 
Feeling is often the promoter of true knowledge. Fondness for the 
most abstruse sciences enables the scholar readily to master dif- 
ficulties, otherwise quite insurmountable. The rigid exactions of 
teachers may secure the committing of a lesson, but can never make a 
scholar. There may be an accurate repeating of words, but there will 
be very little knowledge. Thought may creep, but will not soar. The 
mind may toil, weary, and even sink under the weight of its burden, 
And yet accomplish nothing but its own undoing. But let it be im* 
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polled to labor by its own thirsting for truth, let it be drawn out into 
that ocean of knowledge which it is eager to fathom, then will the 
greatness of its attainments show how potent is sympathy with truth 
to energize the intellect. 

Want of sympathy is closely allied with bigotry and narrow-mind- 
edness. Unless a man's impulses lead him out of himself in a cordial 
friendship with his fellow-men, he will be very likely either to hate or 
despise them. In either case he is impotent to do them good. Nay 
more, he has no heart for the trial. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween seeking the welfare of our fellow-men, and agreeing with their 
vices. A man may sympathize tenderly, heartily, and constantly with 
his neighbor, while he feets obliged by the very law of kindness to 
reprove him faithfully. It makes comparatively little difference with 
the man, who enters heartily into the real wants and woes of his race, 
how his efforts are received. He will neither be charmed from his 
work by honorable eulogiums, nor driven from it by undeserved cen- 
sures, nor even by the ingratitude and abuse of those he seeks to benefit. 
Feeling that the evils he would alleviate, and the good he hopes to 
secure, not to himself, but to others, are real and great, he has in him- 
self the foundation for an ardor that will never cool, and of a beneficent 
activity that will never tire. 

No one of the elements here enumerated is sufficient of itself for 
success, but in combination they form a character well fitted to win the 
admiration, control the will, direct the judgment, and improve the 
heart. m'. 
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As w« have no faith in any attempts to counterfeit wit, and do not pretend to 
professional dealing in the genuine article, we must be content to say a few plain 
things, which many of our readers have wished a thousand times to say for the 
special benefit of a character we shall endeavor to represent so that it shall be recog- 
nized — viz — a college bore. How often do we hear the exclamation, half pathetic, 
half indignant, " I do wish that fellow knew enough to mind bis own husiness and 
let mine alone I" l^ow this character is, of course, entirely ideal ? a mere " general 
conception," that has no embodiment in human shape ? yet it is the source of so 
much trouble and vexation about College that it requires a very philanthropic effort 
on the part of all who have the means, to ahate the nuisance. Although there is 
nothing very substantial about this existence, it is no ghost, for it is quite as likely 
to appear by day as by night ; neither is it purely air ; for often, after it has been 
withdrawn, thode subjected to its presence have been heard to say, " now I breathe 
free once more." Perhaps it came originally from the same stock as that wonder- 
ful thing called genius, for without exertion it can produce monstrous results. Yet 
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we must not allow ourselves to believe that it has no good qualities. 1 no, fior 
in its adhesive friendships it never fails. Althou^ from the lowest depths of your 
good will, (to yourself, not to it,) you kindly suggest that you will not put it to tha 
trouble of watching with you longer in your severe indisposition, it meekly and un- 
complainingly holds out to the end — of your patience, and a little beyond. If you 
are laboriously engaged in a very difficult work where your individual mind miKt 
be the only worker, though it grieves because it cannot help you, yet, by its presence^ 
smiles, and words of hope, it is ever ready to keep up your tpiriti (temper,) and 
will not allow you to sink down into a quiet resignation to your fate, (unless the 
calmness of despair can be called quiet resignation.) If you sometimes take the 
liberty to chide, in terms that would seem harsh to most, it does not " fly o£f in a 
tangent," and threaten never again to ** darken your door." It quietly waits till 
you have done, (and oh that its waiting might end there,) then pleasantly changes 
the topic, satisfied that you did not mean anything by what you just said. It is 
not quite certain, however, that it is incapable of taking offense, yet there is no 
need of alarm ; for should it rage " like ocean into tempest wrought, to waft a 
feather, or to drown a fly," it will soon expend its fury, and seek, by more compla- 
cent smiles and more constant attention, to assure you that it will never more de- 
tach itself from your interests. Nay, verily, it will place such an estimate on your 
superior attainments that it will be most devoutly thankful if you will condescend 
to become its teacher, and spend a few ? moments now and then, which, of course, 
are worth nothing ? to you, in bearing it over the rugged steeps of this hill of diffi- 
culty, from which its tender sensibilities and unpracticed powers shrink back, quite 
unequal to the task. This request fully evinces its modest and confiding disposi- 
tion, since it must be that you are more than amply repaid for the little ? trouble it 
costs you by the honor of having so distinguished a pupil. Surely kindness is sel- 
dom bestowed on one so ready to appreciate its worth, as is evinced by its unre- 
mitting demands for more. As half the bliss of doing a kindness is in having it ap- 
preciated and remembered, who will say that this is an ungrateful task 8 What 
reward can be richer than i^« bewitching smiles, which speak so eloquently and truly 
its new-bom gladness, and its unmeasured praise, in words like these — ^ You Ve a 
gentleman and a scholar" ? Who can withstand the outpourmg of such gratitude, 
or be so rash as to deny himself the opportunity of receiving it in one eternal 
stream ? He who can do this must surely have a high sense of his own importance, 
and the value of his time. Is it not the very quintessence of benevolence to sacri- 
fice one's self for the sake of making others happy ! And is not that the highest 
style of charity which gives most to the most needy / What poverty and helpless- 
ness can equal that of the object under consideration ? Money is trash, and wealth 
is not in words, however choice their seeming, but he alone is rich who can boast 
great thoughts his own. Now nothing can be more evident than that this very un- 
fortunate being is sadly wanting in the last named article. The whole tenor of its 
life seems to say, imploringly, " a penny for your thoughts" — ** take my credit, but 
give me an idea — of this lesson." Nor is this earnest entreaty without meaning ; 
for the hour of trial is just at hand, and the poor thing, strange as it may seem, is 
held accountable ; and, unless help can be afforded, it will be obliged to answer— 
*'not prepared." No wonder that the faintest conception of such a catastrophe 
should fill it with awful terror, for the consequences, ah 1 who may tell ? If the 
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woes of the fugitive slave appeal to all of human that stirs in our bosoms ; if the 
fate of the innocent about to pay the penalty for crimes he never dared to conceive, 
demands commiseration, then siu'ely this most obsequious, most dependent child of 
want, which is utterly unable to defend itself, is an object of sincerest pity. Yet 
few can be found of so generous hospitality as to receive it under their roo^ few 
address it kindly, and none are in earnest, when they see it doomed, to avert im- 
pending fate. Alas 1 whither have magnanimity, philanthropy, and humanity fled t 
And charity, too 1 has she, bom of heaven, forgotten her origin — and is she, too^ 
regardless of the weak, and the suffering, intent on her own aggrandizement I 
Shame I shame ! and has our poor world come to this ? Had Shakspeare falleD 
on such times, he would have exclaimed, " alack ! alack 1 1 alack I ! I the day 11" 

But the story is yet only half told. This victim is not only without a friend ta 
sympathize and defend, but it is strangely disordered too. The first dawn of morn- 
ing often finds its heavy eyes yet not closed by sleep, and through wearisome (to 
others at least) days it drags out existence almost insupportable ; full of pain from 
present disease, and of anguish from the apprehension of worse things to come, toss- 
ing to and fi'o, it finds no rest. But the body is sound compared with the mind. 
Reason sits lightly on her throne — conscience long since ceased to be— judgment is 
so unused as not to know its place — and will, from the tyrant, has become the slave. 
What a wreck I Prostrate it lies. The first clear tones of the morning bell but 
startle it in its troubled sleep ; the pleasing calls of duty it must not hear — ^the 
glories of the rising sun it must not view — the value of science, and the beauty of 
truth it must not know. Fate 1 Fate 1 what worse couldst thou inflict ? Verily^ 
hath it not a devil ? 

Trusting that our readers have now a tolerable idea of this remarkable being, and 
recognize in it a tried (and trying) friend, we shall change our tone, and address a 
few plain-spoken words of advice directly ad perforatorem CoUegiL 

Now, Sir, whoever or whatever you may be, with all your excellent traits above 
enumerated, we think there is yet a little room for improvement, and to this end 
the following hints are given in all kindness and faithfulness. 

1st Never stop at a fellow-student's room without some business, unless by direct 
inyitation. Never allow yourself to suppose that, because you, for the time being^ 
"have n't anything special to do," everybody else is in exactly the same conditiOD. 
We are not all blessed with your remarkable tact of expediting business, so that 

we can get our lessons in a trice, and have all the rest of the time to 

2d. Whenever business makes it necessary for you to call, resolve that you will 
not stay more than two hours, if the business can be dispatched in that time. 

"We know that a man of your functions must have a great deal that it is very im- 
portant to do and say, therefore we are willing to devote all necessary duration to- 
your convenience. 
3d. Be very particular on entering, to ask, " Are you busy just now ?" 
However desirous your friend may be to see you, if you come at an unseasonabliB* 
hour, he will be very apt tofeely (if he does n't say anything,) " Your room is, just 
now, worth more than your company." And certainly your regard for others' feel- 
ings will deter you from awakening such emotions in the bosom of a friend, to whom> 
you owe so much, and who, besides, loves you so tenderly. 

Finally. — It may not be amiss to consider that it is possible that others do not 
think quite so highly of your company as you do yourself. 
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To be sure, it may be their fault that they do Dot appreciate your merits and # 
18 certain they have not that opportunity of forming a correct judgment tbsfc 
have. But stop 1 there 's a mistake. It is certain that they have Been yon 
oftener, and studied you much more anxiou$ly than you ever did yonnelf ; m A 
may be they are right after alL If, therefore, you can eooaeat to be a litUa 
seareey you will be much more predotu. 

With your permission, indulgent readers, we will now say just one word to 
creature who so generously prevented you from making a bad use of yoor 
log^ea The stealing of a man's good name used to be called slander. Nor 
the epithet softened at all when it was done by a man of consequence. Bnt 
it seems a mere youth, in all probability a bare-faced stripling, may ttenl iom 
five hundred of the best names in the country with perfect impunity. How 
do change ? Now this may be all proper enough, yet we can't help having an «ipiB^ 
ion about it Such conduct ! We will not attempt to name it, but peas it orwr ttt- 
the coiners of language, to be labeled as it deserves. t 
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*' The world is full of beauty" is such an exception to the motto, that we HbSA It 
would not look well in piint We agree with the author that beauty may be iMnC 
almost everywhere, but it is sometimes so hidden that we need a friend to poini Ik 
out We realize that difficulty in the present instance. For example — ^when hv 
" rhapsodizes over the snow-covered beauties of the Alps,** we are unable to 
the steep ascent, and could we overcome this difficulty, those glistening 
snow would be quite too much for our weak eyes. But mark how ** wildly Iwinuliftd 
tiie sea in a storm, when old ocean is fairly awakened from its lowest deptfao, 
we see the dark masses of waves towering one above another, like a yaat 
hill." Surely here is ** & force that would seem sufficient to shake the solid worid.** 
But we forbear, lest our readers be surfeited with such unconunon dc 
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The " Indicator*' we have read with no common satisfaction. If its pages v!f 
always as replete with good sense and wit combined, it must be regarded by othanii 
as well as the Editor, as an essential part of Amherst 

The " Jefiferson Monument" is worthy of its noble aim. We were particalaily 
impressed with the good sense of the leading article, and the high moral tana dt 
the Editor's Table. 

The '' Nassau Literary" comes to us, as usual, in a neat and elegant drees. Ba 
manly sentiments are worthy of the Institution which it may well be proud to eall 
Alma Mater. 
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^ppnnation of (S^rtatntss. 

HAT men seldom receive from their contemporaries that tribute 
tsem and admiration which posterity pay to their memory. Why 
if ? Why is it that every generation of men, while it arrogates to 
ftome general superiority over all preceding generations, is still 
'lavish of praise on the preeminent few of past ages, than upon its 
I I conceive it to be owing, partly to influences which tend to 
fit from the just esteem of living greatness, and partly to influences 
k lead us to extol past greatness beyond its true deserts, 
lie familiar proverb, *' that no man is a hero to his valet," is true 
iride signification. The contemporaries of a great man are his 
k Their position gives them a kind of familiarity with him, that 
no means calculated to heighten their esteem of his merits. 
MUi is great in all the elements of his character ; to excel in a 
lualities, and to be eminently successful in a few great eflbrts,. 
• highest achievement of genius. In their ordinary inter- 
e with society — in the garb in which they make their every- 
ppearance to the -world, great men often resemble little men. 
!|»flen have their foibles and their caprices. They often deal in 
ion-places, and trouble themselves about trifles. On many sub- 
■nd in many pursuits, they discover no more than ordinary ability, 
great minds, of an exalted class, are subject to a morbid delicacy 
ling, which unfits them for contact with the rude world, and 
I them shrink, like the feeble, from participation in its profane 
its. Indeed, it is sometimes the fate of genius to be associated 
those little failings which are usually taken as evidence of .the 
of common sense ; and even the strongest and most admirably 
Bed minds, in the intervals of great activity, are often subject to 
' sluggishness, which, to common discernment, diflfer little from 
(dullness. Thus, to the living mass around them, the weakness 
at men is frequently more apparent than their strength ; and this 
irity with their failings, damps the ardor of our admiration of 
- XVI. 11 
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their few great thoughts and great deeds. ** Confidence," said Chat- 
ham, " is a plant of slow growth." We are slow to believe, thai one 
in whose ordinary life we discover many imperfections, can possess 
merits which entitle him to be ranked with those illustrious characters 
in history, whom we have been taught to venerate as great. In the 
estimation of his associates, Goldsmith was a simpleton, to whom 
Heaven, by a random shot, had sent a faint glimmering of genius. To 
us, who have read the character of his mind in its imperishable pro- 
ductions, he was a genius, in whom, as we learn from history, nature 
had implanted some of the qualities of the fool. 

Another fruitful source of disparagement to contemporary worth, is 
the spirit of rivalry. Among the many aspirants to fame with whom 
the world teems, what a vast deal of superiority it takes to distance 
competition ! How infinitely more to silence the malignant voice of 
envy ! When genius presents its modest claim, how does aspiring 
dullness vent its spleen in detraction ! To what a clamorous host of 
Scotch reviewers does an English bard give birth ! Were the fames 
of great men always at the mercy of their rivals, surely, their evil 
manners would " live in brass," and their virtues would be " written in 
water." Envy assails all men, of distinguished worth, as they rise, 
with her thousand creative eyes, detecting faults that exist not ; and 
her thousand viperine tongues, spitting the venom of calumny. Had 
we no other means of judging of the merits of Pope, than the accounts 
of some poets of his own day, whose memories have been embalmed 
in the Dunciad, we should regard him with quite as much contempt as 
we do those immortal poets themselves. Indeed, it is the fate of worth 
to be more exposed to this kind of detraction, in proportion as it is the 
more surpassing, until, at length, it rises to an eminence where the 
shafts of malice cannot reach it — a position which few can attain. 

There are certain narrow prejudices, moreover, which sometimes 
sway the judgment of contemporaries. One man of genius has 
emerged from an obscure place, and the sneering world exclaims,** can 
any good come out of Nazareth ?" Another has risen from a low sta- 
tion in life, and Rank lifts her scornful eyes above his head. Another 
is found in an unpopular sect or party, or has earned his title to dis- 
tinction, unaided by the advantages of learning, and authority and or- 
thodoxy, or the schools, condemn him without a hearing. Thus the 
influence of many a great mind has been lost to his own age, by acci- 
dents of birth or fortune, which debarred him from notice. 

There remains another, and a still more hostile influence. Great 
men are often doomed to live and die in neglect, because their mer- 
its are above the capacities of their age to appreciate. These are the 
great pioneers in the march of improvement— men who are far in ad- 
vance of their own times — men who come into the world to teach pos- 
terity. Theirs is a work of hostility, no less than of benevolence. It 
is theirs to pull down, no less than to build up. It is theirs to combat 
long-cherished errors — to subvert long-sanctioned authorities — to turn 
the currents of human thought and feeling out of deep-worn channels. 
The progress of mind, in the mass, is necessarily slow ; paradoxical 
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truths struggle long before they triumph. He whose merits must rev- 
olutionize public seotiment on some great subject before they can be 
appreciated, must trust to posterity for his fame. When the light of 
the reformation of the sixteenth century dawned on the darkness of the 
middle ages, the cries of proscription rose long and loud from the vota- 
lies of blind superstition, and old Babylonian night 

** Sent up its foulest fogs to doud the mom/' 

The hero of that revolution, the parent of the great idea which de- 
Teloped it, and which was developed by it, lived to witness so signal 
a triumph of his principles, and to reap so rich a harvest of glory, as 
any great reformer that the world ever saw. And yet, even Martin 
Luther was not idolized by his contemporaries as posterity have idol- 
ized him ; and widely as his principles have prevailed, there is still a 
great part of Christendom that can dee nothing to laud in his character. 
It is a fact in the history of the human race, that its greatest benefactorif 
have been martyrs in the cause of truth. 

Thus we see what it is, that Johnson calls " the general conspiracy 
of mankind against men of genius." This world is blind and capri- 
cious in its dispensation of fame to the living. It is not sparing of its 
honors. It has its own heroes and its own gods ; yet how often does 
it deny to sterling merit, that distinction which it confers on gaudy 
tinsel. Heaven sends more great men to every age, than it is willing 
to receive. Some of these it honors, though seldom overmuch ; others 
it " dantins with faint praise ;" others it loads with maledictions ; oth- 
ers it consigns to oblivion. Some few there are, indeed, who come 
into the world endued with a kind of imperial prerogative — who ex- 
pose themselves to the scrutiny of a living age, only to command its 
homage — who, rising in conscious strength, dash competition from 
their *' bleak unsocial sides," and extort from Fame and Fortune the trib- 
ute which they owe. But these are anomalies in history. These are 
master spirits, who appear in the galaxy of great names, like stars of 
the first magnitude, " few and far between." The common lot of 
greatness is to be depreciated or neglected until it is gone. Men of 
rare endowments, it is true, cannot often fail of commanding respect 
and influence, within a limited sphere, in their own day. Even mod- 
erate talent, when embellished with a kind of false glitter or favored by- 
rare circumstances, may be estimated beyond its value. But how sel- 
dom is it the fortune of the truly great, to live to enjoy the full measure 
of their merited glory ! A prophet is not without honor, except in his 
own country — except, also, in his own times. 

In the course of time, these humiliating influences lose their force. 
Death brings all to a common level, and then there begins a reorgani- 
zation of the ranks. Some that were obscure now rise to eminence, 
and many that were honored are now despised, or sink, with the mass, 
to eternal oblivion. True worth is now the title to glory. The petty 
prejudices that blind the judgment of contemporaries, for the most part 
with contemporaries disappear. Time and history bring the merits of 
departed worthies more prominently to view, than their faulta. The 
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present is not jealous of the past. Calumny and detraction seldom in- 
trude on the hallowed precincts of the grave. Malignant envy dies in 
the very struggle to fasten her fangs in that which is invulnerable. 
The esteem, which the ignorance or corruption of one age denies, will 
be conceded by the superior intelligence or virtue of some succeeding 
age. A new and important truth, when once promulgated, is not lost. 
In an age which cannot comprehend it, its progress will be slow ; but 
it will wind itself, by degrees, into the hearts of nations, and, in the 
end, redound to the glory of its discoverer. Genius is as immortal as 
history — immortal as truth. The injustice of the living may humble 
it, may deny it, may consign it to a temporary grave ; but it will rise 
again to a glorious life, like the phenix, out of its own ashes. 

But while we depieciate our contemporaries, it cannot be denied, on 
the other hand, that we are prone to look on the great men of past ages 
through a magnifying glass. In the history of remote times, the mul- 
titude of minor actors in the drama of life naturally disappear, and the 
great leaders are rendered more conspicuous in proportion. We are 
in danger of assigning them a more prominent position among their 
contemporaries, than they really held ; and in looking at the extent of 
their influence on after times, we sometimes overestimate the power 
which gave it origin, forgetting that small springs may give rise to great 
rivers, and that the influence of individuals in our own age, will, in like 
manner, extend over all nations and to all coming time. Age gains 
yeneration for authority — to such a degree, indeed, that mankind will 
often cling to old error, in the light of new truth. In time as well as 
in space, 

** Distance lends enchantment to the view.*' 

Charms of association cluster around the great names of the past. Po- 
ets have sung their praises ; historians have commemorated, in glow- 
ing language, their virtues, their accomplishments, and their memorable 
deeds ; their thoughts have become the thoughts of nations ; their 
forms have been sculptured in marble, and their names have become 
household words. Imagination often clothes them with unreal beau- 
ties, and unreal perfections. Their most excellent traits, their happi- 
est moments, and their most successful eflbrts have been immortalized; 
the rest has been mostly consigned to oblivion. We get but a partial 
view of their character. We see the bright, but not always the shaded 
side. And while we observe only their greatness, we are apt to im- 
agine that they were nothing but great — that they were great in their 
whole character, and great throughout the whole tenor of their lives. 

Such, generally, has been the history of highly gifted men. While 
they have been in the walks of life, they have not been strangers to 
the neglect, the cruel irreverence, the contumely and scorn of the 
world. When they live no longer but in memory, the world discovers 
the value of the pearls which it threw away, and strives to make 
amends for its own injustice, by worshiping those whom it once slighted 
and canonizing those whom it martyred. We may add, that, as man- 
Jund advance in civilization and knowledge, they become more rational 
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in their awards of fame and applause. Tinsel will not so readily be 
mistaken for gold, and gold will not so often pass for tinsel. Departed 
worth will not be venerated so blindly, and the passing age will more 
easily recognize its own Heaven-inspired souls. e. w. e. 



9t)e t)Utors of JDunbar. 

Night fell, and blacker grew the troubled sky, 
The boding storm-clouds gathering hastened by ; 
Loud roared the struggling winds, in fury driven — 
Their tumult darkening o'er the face of heaven. 
Beneath the uproar of the storm, concealed 
In gloomy darkness, lies the battle field. 
The battle field, — the morrow's dawning light 
Shall usher in a fierce, revengeful fight— 
A bloodier war its deadly missiles ply, 
Than this that madly rages in the sky. 

A stormy night o'erlooks the battle plain, 

And dismal gloom and dreaded tumult reign ; 

While, on a narrow frith encamped, there lies 

An army, as if doomed to sacrifice. 

Disjected and retreating, tired and sore, 

But yet undaunted by the solemn roar, 

Which sounds like some sad, wailing, funeral hymn, 

In mournful echoes 'mid those mountains grinu 

On Dunbar's narrow frith, this stormy night, 
Was Cromwell's meagre camp — a cheerless sight 
Their fragile tents all tattered by the rain. 
Which falls in drenching torrents on the plain. 
Before, — ^the sea, whose raging billows ride. 
In madness swell, or beat the shore with pride ; 
Whose treach'rous waves with yawning chasms ope 
Around their tottering ships, their last sad hope. 
Behind, — a mountain range, around whose peaks. 
With frightful gambols vivid lightning leaps. 
And every cave, and clif^ and craggy rock 
Sends back with deafening roar the thunder's shock. 

Such was the night, and inch the scene, — 
But Cromwell gazed with calm, undaunted mein. 
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The storm wm dArk, and hope shone darker atiU, 
But these moved not his stem, uncooquered will ; 
Deaf to the roar that sounds destroctioo's rerge, 
He heeds not angry blasts, nor foaming surge ; 
Bnt, while the storm-clouds rgge, he gathers there 
His tried and trusty warriors in prayer. 

A noble sight 1 around the chieftain's tent, 
An armed band in humble suppliance bent ; 
And, mingling with the sea birds' wailing cry. 
Loud hymns of praise were wafted to the sky. 
1^0 martial strains along the blast were borne. 
No war-cry rose, nor sound of bugle-horn ; 
But notes of prayer were mingled with the gale — 
** God grant us help, and may his cause preTaiL** 

The morning broke — and, with its first dim light, 
Each soldier stood in silence for the fight. 
Shrill trumpet notes sound to the bloody fray, 
And pealing cannons answer in dismay. 
List I to the mingled din of life and steeds, 
The clang of conflict, and of bloody deeds ; 
List 1 to the vollied thunders, as they pour 
Their fires of death, with mad and deaf 'ning roar ; 
List I to the beating drums that fill the aur ; 
List ! to the notes of anguish and despair. 
But hark I for loud above the deadly strife 
Of angry foemen, staking life for life. 
In thunder tones their watchword strikes the sky, — 
«* The Lord of Hosts— The Lord of Hosts"— they cry- 
* Then madly rush upon the startled foe. 

And o'er the battle field dread havoc strow. 
On, on they press, like mountain torrents pour, 
And dying thousands make their bed in gore ; 
Still on, with battle shout and waving plume, 
Like demons, rush to vanquish and consume. 
Beneath the shock of death the foemen yield. 
With phalanx broken test the battle field ; 
And when with steady step they slow retreat, 
They £a11, like blades of grass beneath the feet 

'Hid carnage such as this the sun arose, 

And o'er the naked hills with brightness glows ;— 

The fearless Cromwell looked, with rapturous gase. 

Upon that rising fire orb's daszling blase. 

Then from his lips burst forth — " Let God arise, 

And may destruction wait His enemies." 
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Destruction comes 1 in terror and dismay 

The Scottish hosts cease from the bloody fray. 

The panic spreads — ^they fly the battle plain, 

Crimsoned with blood, and covered with the slain. 

The victors pause — ^those brave old "Ironsides," 

Who scorn the face of death where Cromwell guides-7 

Pause in the fight, and loud their voices raise 

In one united song of grateful praise. 

And when that mighty anthem died away, 

Again the war-shout summoned to the fray ; 

Again the hardy Britons eager rush, 

And dying troops with maddened Airy crush ; 

With reeking sabre, and with iron tread, 

They strow the field of battle with the dead. 

The day was won, and Cromwell free again ; 
His tried and veteran braves fresh laurels gain — 
For there they stood, without a chance to flee. 
Between black mountain peaks and foaming sea, 
Around, above, the hosts of Scotland throng. 
Flushed with high hopes, and in their numbers strong. 
Fearful the odds when first the fight begun, 
But| bravely fighting, victory they won. 
They dared their all for holy truth and right, 
Devoutly trusting ii) Jehovah*t might,— 
Nor vain their trust — ^for, strengthened by His arm, 
The priestly foes of freedom they disarm. 

Thus may oppression ever meet its doom, 

And tyrants bite the dust 'mid war's fierce gloom. 

1 thus may Freedom ever strive and win, 

When all is staked upon the battle's din ! 

And thou 1 0, Battle Field ! forever be 

Devoted to the cause of Liberty. 

And ever aid, amid the bloody fight, 

The holy cause of Ood, of Truth, and Right 



r. a 



0ir ®J)oma0 iHore. 

** Goodness and he fill up one Monument." 

One use of great men, is. to be great models. Biography is profit* 
able, when it presents not only deeds but characters. These are, per- 
haps, most apt to be judged with impartiality by men who come shortly 
after their possessors. £ach, too far for contemporary detraction, and 
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too near to take the false magnitude which distance gives to ancient 
heroes, assumes with them his just prominence. Accordingly, as early 
Roman historians embroidered the pontifical records with traditional 
lays and funeral panegyrics ; so the biographer should add, to the bare 
recital of events, those pictures which show character and the curses 
or eulogies of immediate posterity. With this end in view, I shall 
try to traverse the enchanting ground before me as rapidly as its charms 
permit. 

The life of Sir Thomas More forms one of the few entirely admi- 
rable scenes in the sad tragedy of History. When from low estate he 
mounted by merit to the Lord Chancellor's chair ; when he gave up the 
8eals and the favor of the king, for poverty and the favor of God ; and 
when, after the mockery of Atrial, he ascended the scaffold, he let noth- 
ing ruffle the simple serenity of his greatness. The praises of Europe, 
which went up mingled with mourning at his martyrdom, are the best 
proofs of his eminence and excellence. Character, however, does not 
guide imagination more than opinions influence judgment. As the 
sunrise cloud, by the gloomy, may be fancied a dungeon, and by the 
cheerful, a church ; so he who attended England's rising greatness, to 
many Protestants, seems a bigot, and to many Romanists, a saint. 
Still his integrity is made so conspicuous by the corruption of his age, 
that one cannot but admire the brilliancy of the jewel in so dark a 
setting. Clustering associations have hallowed his picture at Basle, 
the site of his residence in Chelsea, and the gothic tomb which holds 
his ashes. Almost all acknowledge that of the portraits of the great, 
which hang in memory's halls, there are few before which they love 
to linger longer in reverence and admiration. 

This remarkable man was born near the end of the reign of Edward 
IV. Having the good fortune to belong to an " honorable but not dis- 
tinguished family," he escaped the disadvantages of both obscurity and 
nobility. It is interesting and profitable to trace greatness and good- 
ness to education. More's estimable parents gave his young heart 
and mind a direction which was never changed. Till fifteen, he at- 
tended St. Anthony's school, which was long noted for the illustrious 
men it produced. It was customary, even for noblemen, to send their 
sons to get instruction and to serve as pages in the families of the 
eminently learned. Chancellor Morton received his future successor. 
His patron was so well pleased with his wit and acquirements as to 
say to his guests, — «• This child here waiting at the table, whosoever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvelous rare man." At Oxford, 
kept by his scanty allowance from the vices of the University, he 
*' profited exceedingly in rhetoric, logic, and philosophy." Here he 
studied the classics with his famous admirer, Erasmus. At the most 
noted Inns of Chancery and Court, his talent and diligence soon won 
him distinction. He was early chosen Reader or Professor, and got 
great applatise and advantage by his lectui:es. 

In his goodness and constant success be is more like an imaginary 

f^,f 1"^*°*^ ^*" * ^^^ personage of Histoiy. The great poem 

«f hm life has hers la spisods which is worth nouciag, from its inflo- 
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ence on the rest of the plot. Enthusiastic and religious by nature 
and education, he became so enraptured with the works of the Fathers, 
as to think seriously of entering the order of St. Francis, whom he so 
much resembled. Notwithstanding the blind bigotry which bigots 
have attributed to him, his reason soon convinced him that monasticism 
gave little aid to religion. Concluding that his sphere was the law, 
he, from that time, preserved that unity of purpose which is essential 
to greatness. Though, fortunately for the world, he did not exchange 
the long robe for the gray serge garment, he was more (irmly fixed in 
his allegiance to conscience. Instead of vowing celibacy, he shortly 
after promised to " love, cherish, and honor" a refined and virtuous 
lady, in whose society he got more profit and pleasure, than he could 
have gained from all the monks in Christendom. 

He soon became a great barrister, held some minor ofiices, and was 
returned to the House of Commons. The Parliament had been called 
for the purposa of getting a subsidy on the marriage of Margaret to 
James lY, king of Scots. Henry, having a clear feudal right to a 
grant for his eldest daughter, tried to extort much more than was want* 
ed for the dowry. While most heard the demand in careless or cow- 
ardly silence, More rose, and, in a grave and argumentative speech, 
urged that the exaction should not be allowed. This was the first 
instance, in the history of the House, of a member boldly and success- 
fully leading a party opposed to the Court. It is hard to appreciate 
the intrepidity and love of liberty necessary to brave the horrors of the 
Tower and the vengeance of a Tudor. As Luther raised bis single 
arm against spiritual absolutism, so did he against temporal. When we 
look from the Reformer, as in solemn pomp he marches through the 
streets of Wittemberg to burn the papal bull, to the young patriot, as 
in moral grandeur he stands in the Hall of Commons to oppose injus- 
tice, we find it difiUcult to say which scene is the more sublime. For- 
tunately the king, though baffled and enraged, thought it politic to spare 
his opponent. More, however, was forced to retire. While planT 
ning exile as the only means of security, he was relieved by ^he death 
of his sovereign. 

Resuming his profession and position, he was soon initroduced Iq 
Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII. On account of his zeal, firmness 
and knowledge, he was knighted, made Master of Requests and sworn 
of the Privy Council. According to the usual law of compensation, 
his note and station brought inconveniences. He was taken fron;i his 
literary pursuits and domestic delights. The time not spent in publiq 
services, was given to the king or the distinguished foreigners who 
thronged to his house. Henry, who seenxed never sated with his 
witty and learned conversation, used, on clear night$, to take him out 
on the leads of the palace, to learn the courses of the stars. Occa- 
sionally he would come over to his residence, and with his xtrm about his 
favorite^s neck, walk for hours in the beautiful gardens. After serving 
on several important embassies. More became Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer and Chairman of the House of Commons, With his wonted 
noble spirit, he contended for liberty of speech and against the extor- 

VOL. XVI. 12 
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tioQ of Wolsey. He was soon made Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Meanwhile, having lost the wife of his youth, he had married Alice 
Middleton. Though he found her a Xanthippe, he proved a Socrates. 
Speaking of his Utopian household, Erasmus says, — " You might im- 
agine yourself in the Acadeniy of Plato. But it would be more just 
to call it a school and exercise of the Christian religion. All its 
inhabitants, male and female, applied their leisure to liberal studies and 
profitable reading, although piety was their first care. No wrangling, 
no angry word was heard in it ; no one was idle ; every one did his 
duty with alacrity, and with temperate cheerfulness." 

On the disgrace of Wolsey, Sir Thomas, though not of noble birth 
or ecclesiastical dignity, was raised with all ceremony to the Chan- 
cellorship. Associated with unprincipled men under a violent and 
reckless king, he was at once involved in painful proceedings against 
his predecessor ; and soon after in the delicate matter of the royal 
divorce. At first sight it seems strange that he consented to take 
the marble chair, in which to sit securely he needed a marble con- 
science. The result, however, showed that he was actuated by pat- 
riotism, and resolved to lose his head before his integrity. After dis- 
patching the prosecution of Wolsey, he gained additional respect for 
his wise reforms, purity, and impartiality. His success in disposing 
of the arrears in Chancery, gave rise to the epigram — 

** When More sometime had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain; 
The same shall never more be seen 
Till More be there again." 

The king soon became impatient of delay in his matrimonial afifairs. 
The pope being unwilling to pander to his desires, and the Universi- 
ties being divided, Henry resolved to reject advice and authority, and, 
even before the farce of pronouncing the divorce, to marry Anne Bo- 
ley n. This, More could not conscientiously uphold. Though by 
giving up the great seal, he exchanged office, wealth, and renown, 
for retirement, poverty, and comparative obscurity ; he preferred to be 
a man in the valley of life rather than a ** pigmy, though perched on 
Alps." His resignation was unhesitatingly presented and reluctantly 
accepted. 

He was not long allowed to enjoy the pleasures of ease. The refu- 
sal of the first layman of the realm to attend Anne's coronation, made 
** the pretty fool" his deadly enemy. Vengeance soon followed. Hav- 
ing triumphantly refuted a charge of bribery, he was arraigned as an 
accomplice to the treason of the Holy Maid of Kent. At first, the 
object was not to sacrifice him, but to frighten him into submission. 
The select committee, before which he was summoned, began by 
telling him that there was no worldly honor which the king would 
withhold, if he would approve the royal conduct. Finding this fruit- 
less, they tried threats. More, though aware of the consequences, 
^rmly refused to give his voice to what he deemed wrong. *' I re- 
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joice," said he afterward, " that I have given the devil so foul a fall ; 
because I have, with those lords, gone so far, that without great shame 
I can never go back." Henry, persuaded to defer the stroke, tried to 
make all swear " to bear faith and true obedience to the king, and the 
issue of his present marriage with Queen Anne, to acknowledge him 
the Head of the Church of England, and to renounce all obedience to 
the Bishop of Rome as having no more power than any other Bishop." 
Sir Thomas was soon summoned to Lambeth. We can see him, as 
he kneels in Chelsea Church and prays for grace to remain true to his 
conscience and that higher law which is above the king's command- 
ment. We can see him passing through the water-gate, descending 
the steps, and seating himself by his ** son Roper" in the stern of 
the barge. We can see him, when the liveried rowers bend to their 
oars, and a cloud seems floating over his serene gray eye. Presently, 
in his low, clear voice, he says, — ** 1 thank the Lord the field is won." 
On his refusal to take the latter part of the oath, or to listen to the 
entreaties of the Abbot of Westminster, he was committed to the 
Tower. During the tedious fifteen months of his imprisonment, his 
favorite daughter Margaret, proved a ministering angel. One day, as 
he was gazing with her, from the grated window of his cell, he saw 
some monks go by to execution. " Look, Megge," said he, " dost thou 
not see that these blessed fathers be now going as cheerful lo their 
death as bridegrooms to their marriage." Thus calmly and joyfully, 
he could look on his fate. 

As More was suffering for refusing the oath, he could not he affected 
by the Parliamentary enactment making it high treason. " The stat- 
ute," he said, ** was like a two-edged sword ; if he should speak against 
it, he should procure the death of .his body ; and if he should consent 
unto it, he should procure the death of his soul." On the ground of 
this and similar remarks, he was arraigned in Westminster Hall before 
a packed jury, perjured witnesses, and partial judges. Where he had 
knelt to get his father's blessing in the robes of a Lord Chancellor, he 
stood, with his hair silvered by confinement, to hold up his hand as a 
criminal. It is needless to recount his noble defence, the emotion of 
the jury, the false oath of the prosecutor, and the horror of the dense 
audience at the verdict of guilty. When he landed at the steps of the 
Tower, his daughter rushed through the guard and parted from her 
father with frantic embraces. It would be vain to attempt to portray 
bis feelings at this, the sharpest pang of death. " The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness." When on the scaffold, he pronounced the Miserere 
on his knees, and then calmly lay down to his long sleep. 

He was imperfect because he was human. Still his errors were 
those of the head rather than the heart. Though, by his education 
and the prejudices of the times, led into the errors of popery, he was 
even more liberal than the enlightened Romanists of the present day. 
His faults were generous ones. Enthusiasm sometimes made him a 
zealot, but never an inquisitor. His word should be enough to smother 
such slander as the stories about his '^ tree of truth." Few purer 
pearls lie on the sands of History. 
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As an author, he is noted for the Utopia, some Latin Poems and the 
earliest historical sketch in the language. On a hroad foundation of 
learning he constructed the first elegant English prose. As a states- 
man, he seconded his love of country and zeal for reform by powerful 
eloquence. His bold plea for liberty of speech, his assertion of the 
rights of the Commons, and his acceptance of the fatal Chancellorship, 
are proofs of the purity of his patriotism. As a Christian, he showed 
unaflfected piety in all his relations to God and man. However we 
differ from his doctrines, we cannot but admire his upright walk in the 
path of duty, though it led through prison doors to the scaffold. By 
humble devotion and reliance on God, he conquered kings. Independ- 
ence, always so fascinating, and when based on principle so nearly 
divine, was his chief characteristic. He dared to be singularly good. 

The peculiar excellencies of many ancient worthies, seem centered 
in him. He united the cheerfulness and wit of Democritus, the phi- 
losophy and integrity of Socrates, and the learning and fate of Boethius. 
Among his contemporaries, he was altogether eminent. We are apt to 
throw about the imperfect instruments of the Reformation, something 
of the holiness and nobleness of their work. The vacillation of Cran- 
mer and the crabbed ferocity of Luther, stand in strong contrast with 
the firmness and Christian mildness of More. Shakspeare seems to 
have sketched the noble chancellor in Wolsey's eloquent counsel to 
Cromwell : 

** Be just and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's and truth's; then if thou fall'st, 
Thou ficdl'st a blessed martyr." l. 



Slntotrsttg Cife in ©tnnatta. 

We do wrong in knowing so little of student life in those great Uni- 
versities which furnish our grammars and text-books, our isms and our 
ites. We, as a literary people, devour greedily whatever morsel they 
may send us ; we delve into German literature, revel in German ro- 
mance and song, pronounce it all exquisite, and yet never look into 
one of those great Institutions where they mold and make such men 
as Goethe and Schiller. 

But aside from these considerations, there is quite too much poetry 
and romance in the life of the German student to be overlooked by us. 
Notwithstanding the cold shoulder which John Bull, in his unapproach- 
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able dignity, turns upon us, and tbe pbarisaical impudence with which 
he would fain excommunicate us from the goodly fellowship of Fel- 
low Students, we claim a legitimate title to that appellation, and sel- 
dom fall behind him in the appreciation of anything worthy of notice. 
On this point, however, we are sadly deficiient. We read German 
editions of the classics, and smoke a German pipe, or its counterfeit, 
and, for recreation, sing a German song, in the true spirit of 

" Gaudeamus igitur, Juyenes dum siimus," 

and care not to look into the condition and manners of their authors. 
We have lost much by this negligence. Let us try and recover at least 
a part. 

Our popular notion of the meaning of the word student is restricted 
and local. It never extends beyond the limits of our American Schools 
and Colleges. In some sense this is correct. The American Stu- 
dent is unlike any other; and for this reason the word should have a 
local, American meaning. We err in not recognizing the difference 
between him and his transatlantic brethren, and in supposing all stu- 
dents like ourselves, with the single exception of national traits. 
The American student is much more tenacious of national ideas and 
peculiarities than the German, There is the same impatience and 
restlessness, the same hurry and bustle in our Colleges, as in our mar- 
kets and on our wharves. We drive (or ride) through the groves of 
Academus, as if impelled by the combined force of steam and elec- 
tricity, literally forgetting, in perhaps a majority of cases, the things 
which are behind, while pressing forward to the markf the Ultima 
Thule of our ambition. 

Nor is this peculiar to our undergraduate students alone. Our in- 
structors are all of the high pressure order, controlling their classes as 
Napoleon did his armies, by keeping them busy, on the orthodox prin- 
ciple, no doubt, that 

'* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." — 

Not only are we propelled at this immense velocity by the joint influ- 
ence of national traits and Faculty rules, but our way is guarded by 
numberless restraints and checks. Laws, regulations, traditions, and 
sometimes mere rumors, are employed to fence in the entire track of 
a Collegiate course, and wo be to him who kicks against such goads 
as these ! Thus, like so many Jehus, our Faculties hold both the 
reins and the whip, and speed is the sinfi qua non of the driven. If 
any one lags, or becomes refractory, he is tumbled into the ditch by 
the road side, and the train hurries on without relenting. 

In these respects we differ from the German Students. They sel- 
dom get in a hurry of themselves, and they are quite too independent 
to be driven. The world has probably never furnished so genuine a 
specimen of absolute independence as exists in their commiinity. No 
specimen of American Western oratory could ever pretend to rival their 
pompous harangues, and excdting songs of liberty. In a word, the 
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German Student is little else than an embodiment of independence 
and chivalry. 

As a natural consequence this spirit has proved comprehensive and 
expansive to such a degree that it extends beyond the rules of personal 
restraint, and does away with all obligation to study. All studies are 
cptional, in more senses than one, with the German Student. Of course 
a certain amount of knowledge must be acquired in some way in order 
to pass his examination for a degree, but this is only an incidental affair 
and you would notice among them very little anxiety on this account. 
Student life with them is boisterous and free, full of excitement and 
bluster, and filled up with routs and duels. The University is a world 
by itself. A course of life is pursued within its walls wholly unlike 
and detached from anything without. There are collected hundreds, 
and often thousands, affording each other a mutual protection against 
the officers as well as the restrictions of civil law, exulting in their 
independence and their prowess, giving themselves up to dreams and 
fiongs of liberty, and to pipes and beer. 

Associated in little societies or clubs, they make each other's per- 
sonal affairs their own, always noble and generous, always competent, 
and ready too, for any exploit, " brim full of beer and courage," they 
present before us a curious aspect of life not to be found elsewhere. 
Perhaps no society ties are so strong as theirs. They are subdivided 
into little companies, consisting usually of seven or nine members, who 
know no diversity of interest. Each has a seat, with a pipe and tobacco 
pouch suspended on the wall above it, in the room of every other. In 
their frequent visits, each, of course, occupies his own scat and uses 
his own pipe and tobacco — matters which are never meddled with in 
his absence. 

A thousand little observances of this kind might be enumerated, and a 
minute description of the apartments of some of these worthies would 
be interesting, but we pass to notice some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of University life. 

Those who have not yet been admitted to full standing in these In- 
stitutions, who linger on probation outside the walls, are caWedfrogSf 
and whatever else they may do, they are never allowed to croak within 
hearing of the higher orders of beings who dwell within. No matter 
from what country or what rank he comes, be he a prince or a peasant 
boy, he must pass this period of transition, must submit to all the hu- 
miliations of his inferior rank, and taste only in anticipation the de- 
lights of his seniors. He is, moreover, supposed to be in process of 
preparation for admission to some particular club ; he is permitted to 
imitate their manners, to visit the coffee house and tavern, and, in short, 
is generally recognized as an embryo member of some one or other of 
the numerous fraternities. 

That he may not fall below his predecessors in valor, he is con- 
stantly trained in the fencing school — this is his only recreation, and 
almost his only employment — ^yet even here he is reminded of his in- 
feriority as a frog from the fact that he is not permitted to use the 
same weapons, even in fencing, with others. His is a clumsy kind of 
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foil, SO armed at the point as to inflict only a contemptibly small 
wound, and should he be called to the " field of honor" during his 
frogship, which is highly probable, he is a frog still, and must submit 
to the mortifying use of his appointed weapon. He may avenge his 
outraged honor by thumps and blows, but cutting and carving an an- 
tagonist is too rich a delicacy for him. 

After a while however he undergoes a singular transformation. 
Through much tribulation he has at length arrived at the threshold of 
the University, and now a serious ordeal awaits him. An examina- 
tion is instituted with respect to his ** fullness of learning," which 
surpasses in horror the most hideous of its American namesakes. The 
young noviciate is ushered into a room where are collected a great 
number of professors and others, and, standing in the midst, he 19 
obliged to answer to a running fire of questions on all kinds of sub- 
jects, aimed at him from all quarters. All other trials sink into insig- 
nificance when compared with the tortures of this general mele4. 
Hour after hour he submits to these worse than Inquisitorial infiic- 
lions, consoled only by the somewhat delusive hope of a recompense 
of reward which he is to receive in the ensuing three years of inde- 
pendence and senorial dignity. At length the cruel trial is over, 
and he emerges from the furnace a free man. His troubles are now 
over. He has left behind all the insignia of his degraded rank, his- 
character, and his name. He is no longer ^frog but dijox. Next 
ensues a scene not altogether unlike what is sometimes witnessed 
among us. A new generation of foxes has entered the University, 
and they must be assorted, and secured for the various societies we 
have mentioned. Electioneering is now rife in all its phases. The 
unsophisticated are invited to the cofifee houses and to favorite resorts of 
all kinds ; they are caressed and wheedled, and in every respect kindly 
cared for, until their destination is fixed. Those among us who are 
veterans in the recruiting service, can more easily imagine than we 
can describe, the details of this singular process. At length the final-day 
arrives, and the fox, having with the assistance above described, decided 
on his course, pledges himself over the beer jug and enters that mysteri- 
ous fraternity which ever after constitutes an essential part of his^ 
very existence. We next find him at their accustomed place of meet- 
ing, listening to a prosy recital of the great events and valorous ex- 
ploits which distinguish the history of the society, and also to a thor- 
ough exposition of its Constitution, objects, and internal arrangements. 

Next succeeds the baptism of fire, technically called burning the 
foxes, wherein the victim is compelled to run between two rows of his 
seniors at the imminent risk of losing his hair and eyebrows from con- 
tact with the wisps of burning paper with which each one salutes him 
as he passes. The punch bowl and beer jug now make their appear- 
ance, and a htmdred pipes exhale their odors, while ever and anon is 
heard the voice of the Master of Ceremonies calling out " Attention * 
prepare to drink ! raise to your lips ! withdraw from your lips ! raise 
to your lips ! drink !" 

Here the ceremony closes, and the fox has entered on his three 
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years of University life, and after a short time spent in the fencing 
school, (one of which belongs to every society,) he drops the title /bar 
and becomes a Bursch* 

Banquets given without the city are a favorite amusement of the 
Students. Having selected their ground, they put all the livery-coaches 
of the city in requisition and proceed thither en masse, where, all hav- 
ing been seated at table, immediately commences a scene which it 
would take a Hogarth to describe. Drinking, smoking, singing, shout- 
ing, fighting, and challenging compose the bill of fare. It is fortunate 
if they avoid a collision with the police, which indeed they never 
dread, since they are numerically the stronger party, and are besides 
practiced in fighting. The number of coaches upset on the return to 
the city — the students are their own drivers — and the number of duels 
which ensue in consequence of the frolic, depends on circumstances, 
more or less catastrophes of this kind always occurring^ Besides 
this, they give frequent balls, in which the ladies of the town partici- 
pate, and here, as might be expected, is another fruitful source of duels. 

Occasionally a sleigh-ride is given during the winter season when 
all the livery and all the ladies are again in demand. The object of 
this ride is very unlike anything known to us. Each strives to drive 
by and run into all the rest. Of course there is a general mele6, whip- 
ping, shouting, upsetting, &c., d^c, compose a rout in which few 
American ladies would be found a second time. But the reward of 
the victor wipes out all unpleasant recollections, for he is entitled to 
the privilege of embracing all the ladies who have participated in the 
afifair. 

The burial of a Student is a very dififerent matter. The taverns and 
drinking saloons are deserted, and the entire day is solemnly and relig- 
iously observed. Every student, dressed in black with a veil of crape, 
joins the procession which moves slowly and solemnly to the place 
of sepulture, where, after the cofilin has been lowered, each throws 
upon it a handful of earth, saying, " Be happy." The next day wit- 
nesses a great festival in honor of the deceased. 

Had we time and space for four volumes rather than four pages, we 
might notice many more interesting incidents in the life of a German 
Student. The above, however, will be sufiicient for an outline, and 
may induce further inquiry on the part of some. We have seen that 
their life is very unlike anything we have in America. Their spirit 
is as free as the mountain wind ; their very soul is made up of poetry, 
music, and romance ; they disdain all meanness, and subject them- 
selves strictly to the laws of honor, and to these alone. They retain 
their primitive customs, and in the midst of political revolutions ward 
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* " The name of fox is retained dnring the first half year. The appellation of 
the second term, is onrnf/oix; that of the third, young feilotOy (junger Bursch ;) that 
of the fourth, old fellow, (alter Bursch ;) that of the fifth, mowy head, (bemoosetes 
Haupt ;) that of the sixth, PhUiatrand, L e. one that is on the eve of becoming a 
Philistine, the cant term for a citizen. Plotter Bursch, (jolly feUow,) is a term in- 
<iiscriminately applied to the Student during the whole period of hia CcUegiate 
coarse, after his reception into the a380ciatlon.^ 
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off all innovations and changes from the community in which they 
dwell. There is much to amuse and much to admire in them, and 
while we are running a different race we can but exclaim, long live 
the Flotte Burschen. 

LUDLOW. 

^ flion% for t\}t iDmlr. 

A SONG for the Wind I the unseen Wind I 
For it Cometh in beauty and cometh in might I 

Earth cannot restrain it, nor Ocean detain it, 
It stoppeth not ^ther for day or for night 

Now bnrsteth the Wind, the cold Iforth Wiad, 
From realms where the white-robed Ice-King reigns t 

It terribly leapeth and mightily sweepeth. 
And bindeth the Earth with frozen chains. 

As onward it rusheth, its chill hand toucheth 
And taketh the Earth to its freezing embrace ; 

Old Ocean doth shiver, while streamlet and river 
No longer in freedom continae their race. 

Hark 1 list to the wail that is borne by the gale. 

As its chill arms Poverty's hovel enfold ; 
The poor one moaneth, the naked one groaneth 

For pitiless graspeth the Ncnrth Wind cold. 

A song for the Wind ! the soft South Wind, 
From climes sweet-breathing where Sun-spirits dwell; 

It gently advanceth, and wantonly danceth 

On the mountain-top curvets, and plays in the delL 

It kisses sweet flowers, it nestles in bowers. 
And merrily shaketh the leaves of the wood ; 

The smooth lake it loveth, to sunny smiles moveth, 
And joyfully plays o'er the swift rolling flood. 

Fnnn the cheek of the maiden, with stolen kiss ladeD, 
It leaps — ^then toys with her clustering hair ; 

Then away it springeth, and merrily ringeth 
Its laugh, as it hideth in branches fair. 

Thsa sing to the Wind, the unseen Wind, 

It cometh, it worketh, and instant is gone ! 
And whither it bloweth no earthly one knoweth, 
Omniscience, Omnipotence rule it alooe ! a. b. 
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When man by that most excellent gift reflection, mirrors forth his 
own image, he cannot escape the conviction, that he is " fearfully 
and wonderfully made." And yet, though fashioned after the image 
of his divine creator — highest in the scale of creation, he is but the 
infinitesimal compared with infinity. A faint ray from the Godhead 
is the sole light of his carnal soul-prison, and this is the great human 
mind beyond whose circle of illumination, stretch far away the dark 
and limitless domains of mystery — this, the lamp by which the uni- 
verse is to be lighted for his inspection. How imperfect, then, must 
be our perception ! In a word, how great the mystery of creation ! 

In the cloisters of the human mind treads a restless inmate — restless 
because insatiable, and insatiable, though a universe be its banquet. 
That inmate is curiosity, and it craves for mystery. This property of 
the mind it is, which prompts man to penetrate the regions of obscu- 
rity. The infant with its earliest sense awakes to a world of mystery: 
as he mounts the hill of life, however, the landscape widens, in pro- 
portion to the activity of his mental vision, but the cloud of mystery 
which he is ever struggling to dispel, hangs about him through life, 
and bides him from view when life is ended. The mysteries of life 
must be unfolded by experience, and yet men do not all penetrate them 
equally with equal experience, from which we naturally conclude that 
these mysteries are graduated, with reference to the diversities of un- 
derstanding and knowledge. Conceive the attention of an untutored 
savage directed to the heavens on a cloudless night. His vision wan- 
ders o'er a vast blue dome or ceiling, hung with lamps of varied bright- 
ness. How different the impression on the mind of an astronomer ! 
The azure ceiling awakens the idea of space — a limitless, indefinable 
expanse ; the lamps of heaven are countless worlds of which our own is 
the type ; and this mighty universe unfolded to his conception, moves by 
an established law — the statute of the Almighty. But we are not to sup- 
pose that the astronomer's mind can move familiarly among the starry 
regions. He too finds a limit where mystery hangs its curtain. His 
feeble senses fail to teach him the distance of the twinkling stars ; 
whether they are the solar centres of some circling system or the 
humbler satellites of some nobler luminary. Thus, there is mystery to 
the wise and mystery to the ignorant. 

Again, on the earth beneath are there deep mysteries as well as in 
the heavens, and they are both natural and artificial. We cannot ac- 
count for the delicate structure and exquisite hues of the flowers of 
the field ; for the wonderful mechanism of the myriads of living crea- 
tures which walk the earth ; for the strange conformations and prop- 
erties of its mineral elements, by aught else than the working of a 
superhuman power, itself a mystery. The God of nature " moves in 
a mysterious way, his wonders to perform." 

In the remains of man's handiwork too, the earth presents us with 
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much that is mysterious. We pause, amid some ancient ruins, before 
a broken and mouldering arch or prostrate column, for it is invested 
with a peculiar interest. The charm is not in its symmetry, or the 
delicate tracery of its ornamental carving, but it is the spell of mys- 
tery which binds us. The time-worn monument like a guide leads us 
back through ages past, until we are lost in mystery, and there does 
Fancy busily ply her distaff in weaving some curiously- wrpught tale* 
Why lingers the traveler by the deserted fountains or among the echo- 
ing corridors of the Alhambra— or the lonely ruins of the Generalife ? 
The spirit of mystery haunts their time-hallowed precincts, and casts 
about him its enchanting net. The wanderer by the Nile will be ar- 
rested by many a monument of ages past. Pyramids, obelisks, and 
huge piles of sombre Egyptian architecture continually excite his won- 
der, and when he asks their history — the sole answer is mystery. But 
not only over that land of dark wonders does mystery cast its impene- 
trable shade, but its wings darken this land of a new people, where 
the western world shows many a mound, and Central America her 
" cities of the dead" — rich treasures for the probing antiquary. 

Again, the waters under the earth are teeming with mysteries. In 
the depths of ocean the zoophyte builds his coral tomb, and dies as it 
lived — a mystery. The vessel which ploughs its waves at night, is 
often attended by a spangled train, lighting the waters with a mys- 
terious phosphorescence. " The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, or whith- 
er it goeth." Thus, everywhere — above, around, beneath, do we find 
this dark stranger — mystery. 

The appetite of mankind for mystery is quite remarkable, and it is so 
natural for us " to love darkness rather than light," that the students 
of mystery have, from earliest ages, been a numerous class. Though 
much that was once mysterious is now brought to light, there is still 
no perceptible or conceivable limit to its extent ; and we shall, doubt-* 
less, to the end of time be groping about in search of hidden truths, 
now and then stumbling upon them, but only tantalized by a foretaste 
of what is withheld. 

The nations of antiquity cherished mystery in their religion for the 
purpose of securing it greater veneration, and though much of its 
secresy consisted in the impositions of the priesthood, their object 
was attained. Such blind worshipers were the masses! Among 
the ancient Greeks we find the Samothracian and Eleusinian royste-* 
ries, together with some minor and local mysteries in the Grecian 
provinces, and to the violation of their vows by the initiated were 
attached severe penalties. The ancient Romans had no such mys- 
teries as the Greeks, but the Persians had their Fire- worshipers, and 
the Egyptians their " strange gods." 

We read in the Acts of the Holy Apostles that St. Paul found, in 
the city of Athens, an altar with this inscription, " To the Unknown 
God," and before it were men performing their devotions. After re- 
buking them for their superstition, he says, " Whom therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you." When the Roman Church 
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wished to save herself from the barbarian invaders, unable to depend 
longer on her connection with the Emperor, she appealed to this wonder- 
love of man, and made her faith one vast mystery, which awed these 
simple-minded wanderers, and preserved her tottering authority. By 
the horrid mysteries of the Inquisition, in after years, did the same Church 
scatter terror throughout all Western Europe, for no man knew but the 
morrow would see him dragged before this fearful tribunal. When 
the black veil was torn from its proceedings, we know how speedily 
destruction ensued. Connected with the Romish Church is an order 
which has been much in the mouths of men for the last three centu- 
ries — the offspring of Ignatius Loyola's labors and devotion. What 
causes men so frequently to shudder when they hear of Jesuit in- 
trigues, and Jesuit power, but the mystery which cloaks their move- 
ments, and the uncertainty how to meet it ? It has been not inaptly 
said that " all men are cowards in the dsrk." How far this is true, 
each one may judge for himself, but it seems sufficiently evident that 
we are wont to look with a degree of awe and reverence upon that 
which is above our comprehension. 

In science as well as religion has mystery drawn the attention of 
many a votary. In long-gone ages the Chaldeans sought with un- 
tiring and not unfruitful assiduity to disclose the mysteries of the 
Heavens, and Arabian astrologers read the fates of men and empires 
from the stars. We may readily conceive of the great influence 
which these mystery workers wielded. They directed the movements 
of armies and individuals ; they sat beside the thrones of monarchs, 
interpreting their dreams and the passing omens ; they read horo- 
scopes from the stars, and thus, doubtless, in many cases shaped the 
lives of those who consulted them — so great is the effect of such 
predictions upon superstitious minds ! If an evil-boding page were 
read from the heavens to a youth, what a check would it impose upon 
his high hopes ! But, if the prospect were bright, what a spur would 
it prove to his ambition ! Among our North American Indians, none 
is more venerated than the mystery or " medicine man." Supposed 
to hold mysterious converse with the Great Spirit, he performs with 
solemn mummery his farcical incantations, by the bedside of the sick, 
to charm away the evil Spirit. He propitiates the Great Spirit for 
rain when the land is parched and thirsty ; for many a hostile scalp 
to the war-party, and abundance of game to the hunter. His voice 
too is powerful in the councils of the nation, and all these prerogatives 
he derives from being the great " medicine man." 

One of the most mysterious of ancient characters was the Alchy- 
mist ; he of the " Black Art" who spent his life among retorts and 
alembics, mingling strange compounds in the vain hope of discovering 
those long lost mysteries — the philosopher's stone and the elixir of 
life. Though pursuing vain shadows, they stumbled on many a dis- 
covery for which future generations should do them honor. The great 
science of chemistry sprung from the smoky laboratory of the ancient 
alchymist, and Astronomy from tbe rude observations of the Chaldean 
star-gazers. We might dwell on the mysteries of dream-land, but 
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they are too well known. We have all strolled among its flowering 
meadows, and laughing rivulets ; have hung upon the dizzy verge of 
its dark yawning chasms, and gasped for breath in its sulphurous 
oceans ; have rambled with lovely Peris by gushing fountains, or 
felt the piercing fangs of its horrid monsters, whose glaring eyes froze 
the current of life-blood in our veins. Sometimes we have sighed to 
awake to stern reality, and again have been hardly rescued from the 
terrific jaws of a night-mare, to bless the dawn of light. But the 
vagaries of the dreamer are indistinct and mysterious to his wakeful 
hours. There is a mystery which the grave alone can solve, the great 
mystery of Life and Death. Here we must pause — and let us here 
be thankful that the Future is known only to that Great Being whom 
clouds and darkness curtain with impenetrable folds. When man 
becomie^s equal to the Deity, then only will all mystery be made clear. 

" ROGER." 



^\}t Stoig of ©toloflg. 

We often pride ourselves upon the superiority of the educational 
system of our country. Our bosoms glow with enthusiasm as we look 
forward to the time, when, under the auspices of our free institutions, 
our ideal of the glorious results of the universal diffusion of knowledge, 
shall become a reality. And yet, in the height of our zeal, misguided 
by our own eagerness^ we take too narrow and restricted views of 
duty, and defeat the very object we are striving to attain. 

Thus, we often see men, professedly devoted friends of science, who 
extol it to the skies, and are very sanguine in their predictions of 
its future triumph, who are so eminently practical, as to be willing to 
exclude from our institutions of learning, every thing which has not a 
direct practical value in the education of youth. They reject Chem- 
istry, because they cannot conceive the necessity of a knowledge of 
acids and alkalies to professional men. What, say they, is the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of galvanism to a clergyman, gases to a lawyer, 
or effervescence to a political orator ? They consider Mineralogy a 
heterogeneous concatenation of hard, unmeaning words, applied to a 
more heterogeneous mass of more unmeaning and harder substances ; 
as unworthy the attention of men, and only the fit employment of quar- 
ry-slaves and stone masons. The study of Botany they regard with 
perfect contempt, and if one should mention such a science as Orni- 
thology or Entomology, a cold shudder creeps over them, and they 
begin to lament the degeneracy of the age. 

But these Sciences are valuable and instructive to their view, when 
compared with the subject of our present remarks, Geology, Chem- 
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istry may, in extreme cases, be productive of profit ; Mineralogy, they 
admit, may be, at least, a source of innocent amusement ; Botany, and 
the two other sciences mentioned, cannot, at the farthest, be produc- 
tive of very serious injury to society ; but Geology is denounced as 
the " Mother of Abominations," as not only useless, but highly perni- 
cious, and subversive of the fundamental truths of the Old TestamejitJ 
Men like these have lived in every age, and have always been the first 
to ridicule the discoveries of scientific men, and discourage those who 
have spent their lives in tracing out the causes of the wonderful phe- 
nomena of Nature. Such were the persecutors of the Florentine 
philosopher, who confined him in the prison of the Inquisition, and 
extorted from him the recital of the *' seven penitential psalms," for 
his iniquity in asserting the truth of the Copemican system. And 
that, too, while the persecutors themselves were the avowed friends of 
the promotion of Science. Nor would it be at all inconsistent with 
the principles of certain men in our own age, to add the names of 
Buckland, Phillips, Lyell, and Mantell, to the list of the ** Martyrs of 
Science," and extort from them the recital of a catalogue of " peniten- 
tial psalms," greater than was ever required from Galileo by the Jesu- 
its. Ignoran[it and prejudiced, they are unintermitting in their com- 
plaints, and always stand ready to doubt and disbelieve, even where 
the truth rests upon the most convincing demonstration. But scientific 
and intelligent men have learned to disregard their inane attacks, and 
treat them with merited contempt. It is not our object, therefore, to 
attempt a reply to these objectors against the study of Geology as a 
Science, firstly, because we think it established beyond proof, and se- 
condly, lest we incur the reproach cast upon Hutton, of having weak- 
ened the cause he attempted to establish. 

We would rather confine ourselves to a consideration of the import- 
ance of the study of Geology, and the advantages to be derived from 
it to mankind in general. 

The first argument for its importance is, that a system of Education 
is not complete without it. Now what is Geology ? According to 
Dana, it is " the science which treats ©f the structure and mineral 
constitution of the globe, and the causes of its physical features." 
Other authors have defined it differently, but this embraces all that is 
important, and as such, may be considered a standard. In awe of 
such a definition, many are disposed to regard the whole science as a 
system of technicalities, too diflicult to be acquired, except by those 
who make it the study of their lives. Now we acknowledge it to be 
impossible that every one should become a thorough, scientific geolo- 
gist, or that many should feel inclined, in a country like ours, to devote 
their time and attention to a study from which they can derive no ob- 
vious advantage ; but we cannot admit it to be so technical anddifiicult 
as to be useless. For, though its terminology embraces some of the 
most intractable words in any language, a knowledge of these is not 
indispensable. Every one need not know the exact number of fossils 
in the Miocene and Eocene periods, nor be able to distinguish accu- 
rately between the bones of the Megalosaurus and the Iguanodon. 
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These are the- minor points of the law, which can be left to Dr. Man- 
tell, and the '* London Punch." Like the rest of the Natural Sciences, 
Geology ought to occupy a prominent place in our educational system. 
Its general principles are important, as explaining the structure of the 
globe, and discovering the causes of the variety and grandeur of its 
external features, — interesting and instructive, — as opening a new 
field for the exercise of thought, giving a wider scope to the powers 
of the mind. And especially in this country, where we profess to give 
a liberal education, and at the same time, there is so little acquaint- 
ance with scientific subjects, among the masses of the people, it is 
necessary that those who go forth into the world as educated men, 
should have it in their power to correct the false impressions of their 
less enlightened brethren. Our country abounds in the richest mineral 
resources, and its mines of coal, iron, and lead, underlying an extent 
of country embracing many thousand square miles, if properly wrought, 
are productive of the greatest benefit to society. But the very fact of 
their abundance, has given rise to innumerable speculations, and the 
ignorant, in all parts of the land, deluded by the false assurances of 
designing men, waste their time and money in search of gold or silver, 
unwilling to be persuaded of the futility of their efforts. A knowl- 
edge of the simplest principles of Geology, will not only prevent the 
continuance of such occurrences, but will save many an honest citizea 
from the ridicule which is the common lot of all, who suffer them- 
selves to be thus willingly deluded. And we think that the 
importance of strict attention to this subject cannot be too strong- 
ly insisted upon. " In France," says a French writer, " we find 
courses on Geology in all schools, from those of agriculture, ta 
those embracing the profound sciences." And until Geology is intro- 
duced as a study into all of our colleges and schools, we may expect 
ignorance, and the superstition arising from it, to continue among us. 
Again, the study of this Science is valuable as a source of the 
highest satisfaction and enjoyment. The thorough student of Geolog- 
ical Science, who can explain the varied structure of our globe, who ' 
understands its wonderful machinery, and can trace to their ultimate 
sources the mysterious phenomena, which, by their constant opera- 
tion have been working changes in its organization for successive ages, 
feels a kind of satisfaction and enjoyment, which subjects of inferior 
grandeur and extent can never produce. His mind is expanded, and 
he takes a more exalted view o,f the Maker of all things in the majes- 
tic variety of His works. It is often objected to Geology, that its ad- 
vocates are constantly disputing and contending with each other, form- 
ing theories of the most opposite character ; that they often waste 
their strength in useless. Quixotic combats, attaining no important re- 
sults, and only serving to embitter those of dififerent views against 
each other. This we consider a necessary evil, and common to all 
Sciences alike. In eliciting truth, we seldom find a perfect coinci- 
dence among men. Dififerent theories will arise, and • be supported 
with greater or less ardency, according to the natural disposition of 
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individuals. And although an ill-tempered, querulous man of science 
is not often met with, yet such instances are by no means to be re- 
garded as *' lusus naturae," and when they do occur, the scientific 
world will very likely become embroiled. With such men, who 
" waste their sweetness on the desert air,** we have no S3rmpathy. 
Even those youthful devotees of science, just in the incipient state of 
the geological " mania,'* who roam over the country, hammer in hand, 
splitting, sledging and blasting rocks, filled with the grand but delusive 
idea of discovering some new mineral or fossil hitherto unknown to 
the world, and return home at night, laden like beasts of burden, hun- 
gry and exhausted, to suffer the grievous disappointment of finding 
their fancied prize a mere worthless mass — are far more profitably and 
honorably employed than those who, surrounded by the full blaze of 
light and knowledge, employ their talents in vain controversies about 
inessential points, or airy theories about phenomena that never ex- 
isted. To them, neither Geology, nor any other science, can ap- 
pear in its most attractive light. They view it only as a fine arena 
for the display of their controversial powers — a mere instrument for 
the promotion of their own interests. We cannot award to them the 
honor of sustaining the reputation of geological science, nor be willing 
that the world should judge, from their conduct, of the enjoyment to be 
derived from it. They cannot be otherwise than strangers to that 
sense of satisfaction, whose very source they make it the end of their 
existence to pollute. 

But Geology has another higher influence. He who devotes him- 
self to it, is engaged in no ordinary work — is conscious of no ordinary 
thoughts. The towering cliff which overhangs his path, and looks 
down in lofty condescension, the humblest pebble which rolls beneath 
his feet, the yawning chasm, and the noisy waterfall, all utter a voice 
to him which cannot be mistaken. Though wandering in the wildest 
regions of the earth, unattended by any companions but these, he is a 
stranger to solitude. In every object about him, he finds a companion 
and a counselor. 

The crumbling mountain, embanked half way to its summit with the 
detritus of its own decay, teaches him his own mortality ; and a voice 
within assures him of an immortality beyond this life. Here he holds 
communion with his Maker. 

SILURIAN. 
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Qctnt in a (iTottrt Hoom. 

The traveler in the north of England seldom finds a scene more 
pleasing to the eye, than the narrow winding valley of the Berling. 

If he would gaze upon it in its full beauty, he must leave the high- 
way and ascend one of the hills, which rise on either side. Here he 
can trace its windings by the course of the small river which, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, makes its way among the hills to the ocean. 
Here too he can see the little village of cottages, with its spire rising 
among the poplars which seem to be rivaling their stationary neigh- 
bor. Far in the distance, where the earth and sky seem to meet, he 
can see the faint outline of the blue ocean. If he did not know it was 
the sea, he might think it nothing but a hazy atmosphere. He will 
gaze long and admiringly upon the highly cultivated fields covered 
with their ripening harvests, and upon the green hills, dotted with 
sheep even to their summits. But nothing delights him more than 
the fantastic yet graceful windings of the river ; now gleaming in the 
sunlight, now hidden by the bushes, it shoots from one side of the 
valley to the other, as if doubtful which to choose. Now it flows 
near the door of some cottage — now crouches close under the oppos- 
ing hill ; but as it nears the sea, it assumes a more straight-forward 
course, as if saddened by its approaching end. In the summer it flows 
calmly between its banks, doing no other injury than carrying away 
to the sea the little boats, which the school children have too rashly 
launched upon it, or hastening away with the linen, which the wind 
has stolen from the grassplat before some cottage, and given to its 
charge. But in the Spring and Autumn, when the heavy rains have 
been gathered in from the surrounding mountains, it rises high in its 
banks and bears away on its strong current, trees and wrecks of 
bridges and fences. 

With your permission, kind reader, we will descend from the hill 
and seat ourselves upon its bank, and, that you may not be lulled to 
sleep by its music, (for it now flows soberly in its channel,) I will tell 
you a tale, the scene of which lies near us. 

Yonder, in that bold bend of the stream, stands a cottage so cov- 
ered with woodbine and shrubbery, that you can scarcely see it. 
There, many years since, lived an aged couple, whose only wealth 
was their cottage and the small plot of ground surrounding it. They 
had spent a long and happy life amidst their little possessions, and 
were calmly awaiting their last departure. One thing alone clouded 
their existence. The old man, with the pride common to all Eng- 
lishmen, saw that the family name would be extinct with his death — 
his married state having been blessed with but one child and that 
one a daughter ; yet his sorrow almost wholly vanished when he looked 
upon her ; she was so kind, so aflectionate, and so beautiful, that he 
could hardly wish his love for her had been divided. Neither 
would the stranger look upon her with scarcely less admiration. She 
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was one of those rare gems, which we sometimes find pure and beau- 
tiful in their native state. Prevented by the infirmity of her parents from 
mingling much with her rustic mates, her native simplicity and love- 
liness ripened into full perfection in her retirement. Her voice was 
made musical by the riplings of the brook which flowed by the cot- 
tage, and the songs of the birds which she fed. The woodbine and 
the honey-suckle which she trained over her window, seemed to impart 
to her their own purity and gracefulness. Her life was a con- 
tinued round of duty and afifection towards those she loved — ^her pa- 
rents and one other, James was a nephew of the old man, but had 
always lived in the cottage. He was left an orphan in infancy, and 
was taken in by his uncle and treated as a son. Reared and nourished 
in an atmosphere of such kindness and affection, his heart could not 
be wholly insensible to the gentle influences thrown around him. But 
his whole nature was at variance with the sentiments and impulses 
which his situation would naturally have cherished. Cold, selfish, 
ambitious, and melancholy, he regarded with disdain his humble and 
quiet lot. He longed for more active and exciting scenes — for the 
turmoil of the city, the excitement of adventure and change of place* 
These desires sprang up in boyhood, but, unlike most boyish fancies, 
grew strong as he ripened into manhood, and became the ruling pas- 
sion of his mind. Yet he hid them in his dark nature, and assumed a 
contented appearance before his foster parents and cousin. They 
knew little of the secret yearnings of his nature, and the contempt 
with which he regarded all things around him. 

To his parents he was even kind and aflectionate, and, as far as 
his nature was capable, loved his cousin. But how was it returned? 
She had been his playmate in his childhood and his constant companion 
in youth, and when she arrived at maturer years, she gave hidi her 
heart filled with love pure as a sister's and intense as a lover's ! Little 
did she know how faintly it was met. She was too hopeful, too un- 
selfish to perceive that the rich treasures of her heart, which she so 
freely lavished, fell on a cold, unfeeling nature. Yet he did not hate 
her — he could not. As the old man and his wife were drawing near 
to the grave, they naturally looked to him as the future protector of 
their child. They freely expressed their wishes, and urged the be- 
trothment at least of their children before their death. It was acceded 
to. fondly by the daughter, almost indifferently by the son. They were 
betrothed, and the marriage was to take place in the coming spring. 

But the aged couple, as if spared for this last work, began to sink 
under the infirmities of age and the severities of a cold winter, and 
in a short time qalmly departed, invoking blessings on their children. 
With many tears Mary closed their eyes and prepared them for the 
grave. They were buried side by side in the old churchyard. The 
winter wind, sweeping through the leafless poplars, sent a mournful 
sound into her heart as she gazed into their graves, but she was not dis- 
consolate. They had departed full of years and in peace. She could 
not wish them back again. Besides, she was not left alone. There 
was one near her whom she trusted and loved, and to whom all the 
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love she had possessed for the dead seemed transferred. They re- 
turned to their home ; she, chastened and made more beautiful and 
loving by sorrow, but he, how different ! All the old smothered prin- 
ciples of his nature, as if unchained by the sad event, burst upon him 
with terrible strength. They strove like demons within him. Change, 
excitement, were the great calls of his nature. Many days and nights 
of torments were thus passed. 

At length his desires assumed a more settled form. Emigration 
became the channel through which he wished to gratify his passion. 
Yet how could it be effected ? He could not leave his Mary — he 
would never cease hearing her gentle voice calling upon him to come 
back. He could not take her — she would be a continual hindrance 
in all his projects. Besides, he wished to obtain the money and little 
estate left to her. These were great obstacles in his path, and she 
was the cause of them all. Is it strange then that he began to hate her 
who thus stood between him and his desires ? Yes — he hated her. 
A terrible thought sometimes flashed across his mind, but he quickly 
shook it off. Still it constantly returned and haunted him like an evil 
vision. Something within him seemed ever to whisper — death ! death ! 
Yet he never thought of crime. He only wished that disease or ac- 
cident might accomplish the work. 

One evening, oppressed more than usual by these dreadful thoughts, 
he rushed from the cottage and began to pace the bank of the river. 
It was early in the spring, and the winds still swept cold and piercing 
down the valley from the mountains yet covered with snow. The 
river, full almost to overflowing, rushed foaming to the sea. The moon 
shone brightly, except when covered by the large dark clouds which 
were driven hastily across the sky. With bared head, he moved along, 
regardless of the wind and cold. Burning thoughts create a too in- 
tense flame within him. Suddenly he descried under the trees which 
bordered the river, a female figure coming towards him. As she drew 
near, he thought he recognized his cousin. The step, the form, the 
size, were like hers. He had not seen her during the afternoon, and 
supposed that she was returning from some neighboring cottage. 

He stepped aside under an overhanging tree, that he might not meet 
her. Brought thus near to her, and at such a time, his thoughts cen- 
tered upon her as the cause of all his misery. Long coming years of 
wearisome inactivity ranged themselves before his imagination. His 
great controlling desires pressed home their claim with terrible energy. 
Every thought, and feeling, and wish were concentered in one intense 
focus of hatred, and cast upon her. The terrible thought flashed upon 
him. The voice which had seemed to whisper death ! seemed now 
to cry KILL ! kill ! ! 

A strong biting blast came sweeping down the vale, and smote chil- 
lingly upon his bared bosom. (Do not flends ride upon the blast, as 
angels upon the zephyr ?) The swelling current sent forth an angry 
sound. A black cloud hastened across the sky and settled upon the 
face of the moon. The form was opposite to him. Grasping his 
large rustic knife, he sprang from his covert and buried it deep in her 
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bosom. A faint, yet shrill shriek, commenced in life and ended in 
death, was all that was heard. She fell dead in his arms. He held 
her for a moment and listened to the gurgling of the blood as it flowed 
from the wound, then, taking her up, tossed her far into the river, which 
hastened away with its burden to the ocean. The blast died away to 
a low moan ; the cloud hastened from before the moon, and left its rays 
to fall upon a murderer. 

He stood a moment gazing upon his hands and garments covered 
with blood — then dashing down the knife, rushed to the cottage. 
what a night of agony and remorse was that ! He dreamed no more 
of his fond schemes. She whom he had murdered filled his thoughts. 
All her love, and gentleness, and tokens of affection came rushing 
in upon his memory, and overwhelmed him with unutterable anguish. 
He*hastened to his room and threw himself upon his couch, but he 
could not rest upon that bed from which he had risen in the morning 
an innocent man. He entered the room in which his parents died. 
He seemed to see their pale faces looking reproachfully upon him, and 
to hear them calling for their daughter. He left it in anguish and 
opened the door of the room which had been hers. O what pangs 
shot through his heart as his eye fell upon the shadow of the leafless 
vine which she had trained over the window, and upon the chair in 
which she had sat, and the table on which lay her unfinished work. 
"With a suppressed groan he turned from the room and cast himself 
upon the floor in an agony of despair. With his face buried in his 
hands, he lay regardless of the passing hours. The rays of the 
morning sun, as they fell through the lattice, found him in the same 
position, yet he heeded them not. He heard the song of the peasant 
as he passed by the door to his labor, and the shouts of children, and 
the noise of wheels. 

At last the door was opened and an officer of the law entered. He 
had come to arrest him. 

The knife clotted with blood had been found, and the stained turf 
seen by a peasant. The scream, too, and the splash of the water had 
been heard by one near, at the time. Moreover, a peasant living near 
the ocean, had seen the body of a female borne swiftly past on the 
current of the river. Without uttering a word, he arose at the com- 
mand of the officer, and followed him to the jail where he was left to 
await his trial. He neither admitted nor denied his guilt, but gave 
himself up to the current of events. The few days which intervened 
between the arrest and trial flew rapidly away, and he was led from 
his cell to the court room. A thrill of joy and hope ran through his 
veins, as he breathed again the fresh air and looked upon the broad 
heavens and green fields, but only for a moment. They but made the 
past more vivid to his memory. With downcast eyes and motionless 
countenance, he passed through the staring crowd to the prisoner's box. 
He mechanically obeyed the directions of his counsel and went 
through the form of trial. It was short, as the evidence was abund- 
ant, yet concise and clear. The knife, the floating body, the scream, 
the disappearance of his cousin, and above all, his situation when ar- 
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rested, convinced all minds of the horrid truth. The pleas were made 
and the charge given to the jury. They retired, and, after a short 
deliberation, returned. They stood in their places ready to utter the 
verdict which could be read in their countenances. But a sudden 
sensation in the porch delays them. 

A united cry of surprise and terror burst from the throng as it fell 
back and made a wide opening, through which a female rapidly ad- 
vanced. She was soiled and travel-worn in her appearance, and ex- 
hibited traces of grief and anxiety. She looked around inquiringly, 
and, as her eyes rested upon the prisoner, sprang forward and cast her 
arms about him, crying, " No^ he is not a murderer — he is not a murder- 
er ! I am still alive — / am still your own Mary ! P* 

The prisoner, as he saw her, started back speechless with horror ; 
and when he felt her arms twining around his neck, sunk down over- 
whelmed with terror. A scene of the utmost confusion followed. The 
judge and jury left their seats and gathered around them, eagerly ques- 
tioning her as to her disappearance. But she was wholly occupied 
with the prisoner. Now she looks fondly into his face, now turns 
her countenance reproachfully upon the bystanders, and eagerly pro- 
tests his innocence. The great confusion prevented the broken ejacu- 
lations of the prisoner from being heard. At length, as order was 
restored, she was permitted to lead him from the room. 

We will not follow them to their home, nor repeat the eager expla- 
nations which Mary poured into his ear. It was full of expressions 
of mingled tenderness and joy and sorrow. She had been summoned 
on the afternoon of the sad day, to attend the dying bed of a relative 
in an adjoining county. She departed with the messenger, and left 
for him a letter. The event of the night, known only to himself, pre- 
vented him from finding it. She was delayed longer than she had 
expected, but hastened back when the story in which she was thus 
implicated, reached her. 

She was too much engrossed with her own happy feelings, to notice 
the strange manner of her companion. He looked around wildly, as 
if doubtful where he was. Did he dream ? or, were the events of that 
sad night a dream ? During her recital, however, he regained his com- 
posure and marked out his course. He resolved that the terrible 
scene in which he was the sole living actor should be known only to 
himself. His habitually reserved manner made this easv, and he 
locked the secret within his dark nature. But a deeper mystery than 
the one he hid from men. cast its shadow over him. There was a fear- 
ful question' ever ringing in his ear, to which he could return no an- 
swer — who was the victim ? 

On the evening of the fatal day, a young girl might have been seen 
groping her way along the bank of the river. She had wandered 
from the highway and was endeavoring to regain it, when she met her 
untimely fate. She had left her home in a distant county, and was 
making her way to the city to seek employment. Few, but unavail- 
ing inquiries were made concerning her by her friends. They sup- 
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posed that she had reached the city, but, like many others of her class, 
had been drawn into those whirlpools which, in the great city, are 
ever ready to engulf the unwary. • * 
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^t tailor anlr tl)t Barber.— a BktUi). 

BY A FELLOW IN NORTH COLLEGE. 

The other day, as I was walking along " in a promiscuous manner** 
through one of our principal streets, *' nescio quid meditans nugarum," 
my attention was suddenly arrested by something which I had proba- 
bly passed by a hundred times before, without bestowing a thought 
upon it. It was the juxtaposition of two signs; a circumstance which 
cannot fail to occur in the business streets of every city, and which, 
of course, wherever it may happen, we take for granted as a neces- 
sary thing, without the slightest employment of our reasoning powers. 
But there was in the case before me something very peculiar, and 
which gave rise in my mind to a regular train of thought. One of 
the signs was a tailor's, the other a barber's ; and it was this fact 
which caused me to institute a mental comparison between tnese two 
species of artificers, and brought me to the conclusion that the latter 
belonged to an infinitely higher rank among men than the former. 

What is a tailor ? I said to myself. He is the forlorn hope^ who 
makes breeches in the cause of humanity. From time immemorial, 
common consent has stamped him — ** the ninth part of a man." His 
constant companion is an iron namesake of an opprobrious fowl, and 
the mention of his trade is always associated in the mind with a much 
despised vegetable. He has within him an innate insignificance, a 
natural deficiency, an inferior intellectual tone ; and his fellow men, 
without asking themselves the reason, regard him with a general, un- 
disguised contem'pt. When an enraged fair one wishes to show in the 
most forcible manner her scorn for a would be lover, she dispatches to 
him, by mail, on the Fourteenth of February, a highly colored carica- 
ture representing a tailor, sitting cross-legged at his work, with an ex- 
pression of ridiculous imbecility on his countenance, beneath which 
a few printed lines convey, in no mild terms, the intimation that the 
youth in question is but little superior in mental ability to the degen- 
erate individual portrayed in the print. Another good instance of the 
trifling estimation in which the Knight of the Yard Stick is held, may 
be found in the poems of John G. Saxe, who, when telling the story 
of " The Proud Miss Mac Bride," says — 

A thriving tailor begged her hand, 
But she gave the fellow to understand, 
By a violent manual action. 
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She perfectly scorned the best of his clan 
And reckoned the ninth of any man 
An exceedingly Vulgar Fraction I 

The tailor is himself painfully conscious of his nonal position. We 
rarely find him of a bold and decided character. His manners are 
either diffident and retiring or else singularly obsequious. Though 
often somewhat supercilious externally, he, nevertheless, always feels 
his inferiority to his fellow men, and in a public assembly his voice 
is seldom raised in debate, or, if it does venture to make itself heard, 
is so still and small as to pass entirely unnoticed. Search the page 
of History, and you will do well if you can find a single tailor who 
has risen to any considerable eminence, or signalized himself by any 
extraordinary deed. That tailor who managed to creep into English 
History, because he was so fortunate as to have been burnt at the stake 
in the reign of Bloody Mary, met his fate, not on account of any men- 
tal or moral intrepidity which he possessed, but because he acted up 
to the principles of his profession and merely followed the fashion of 
the age. Our sartorial friend, too, of whom most of us have read in 
our younger days — in one of those small books written for the purpose 
of encouraging industry in early life, and suited to the capacities of 
persons between six and twelve years of age — and who, when on a 
voyage to a. foreign clime was shipwrecked^ on one of the uncivilized 
islands of the South Sea, and having saved his life among the savage 
Anthropophagi of the district by fabricating a neatly fitting dress coat 
for their chieftain, was afterwards permitted to marry the said chief- 
tain's daughter, and eventually to succeed him, because, in fact, he 
was the only man in his Cannibal Majesty's dominions who could 
make a Christian suit ; — this individual, I say, achieved his great- 
ness by the force of a train of circumstances, which it would have 
been beyond human foresight to discern, or human power to control. If 
he had never traveled, his life would have partaken of the insignificant 
character, to which it will ever be the tailor's lot to attain. You re- 
member those words of Cowper which have now passed into a proverb-— 

** How mnch the dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels the dunce that has been left at home I" 

We might, perhaps, discover a few other instances of this kind, and^ 
in fact, it would strengthen our argument to mention more such ; for 
they would be but exceptions, and surely, as exceptions are said to 
prove the general rule, the proof becomes more complete when the 
exceptions are multiplied. But we must hasten to a consideration of 
the second of these two industrial pursuits. 

I know of no individual man, whatever be his employment, be ho 
lawyer or physician, preacher of religion or preacher of Woman's 
Rights, orator, statesman, scholar, artist or mechanic, who wields a 
power equal to that which is exercised by a judicious barber. What 
is the most exalted species of power 1 It is that by which we control 
the actions and ixkclinations of our fellow beings. And the barber has 
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this power in perfection. Is there any one else, I fearlessly ask, who 
can subject all classes to his will without the slightest means of re- 
sistance on their part ? The warrior, as he returns victorious from 
the field of battle, reeking with the blood of thousands slain, laden 
with spoil, and exulting in the glory which his indomitable valor has 
acquired for him, is suddenly struck with the fact that his beard has 
grown unbecomingly long. Unwilling that his countenance should 
wear a repulsive aspect when his triumphant success has made him so 
conspicuous, he hastens to the nearest locality where a majestic pole, 
gorgeous with its alternate stripes, reared in front of a shop window, 
bearing the alluring inscription, '^ Easy Shaving," suggests to the coi^ 
tempiative mind the occupation that is pursued within. And how we 
see the man of war ensconced in a high chair, and placed in that 
anomalous position, which is a practical compromise between sitting 
and reclining, and in which barbers know so well how to fix the hu- 
man frame. His feet are raised to a level with his head, and his head 
itself rests submissively upon that leathern support where not a few 
degenerate heads have rested before it. About his throat, and over 
that brawny chest, which has borne the brunt of many a hard fought 
field, and which after such exploits you would expect to see covered 
with a magnificent triumphal robe, is spread an ignoble, matter-of-fact 
towel. As he resigns himself with humility to his fate, the merciless 
brush diffuses the lather over his scarred visage, and the shaving pro- 
cess commences in earnest. What a change is here ! How different 
is the hero of the battle field from the humbled victim in the barber's 
shop — the warrior rampant from the warrior supine — the chieftain on 
his horse's back from the chieftain on his own ! Once, thousands 
quailed beneath the glance of his eagle eye — now, he is himself com- 
pletely cowed before the Knight of the Razor. 

In what does this great power of the barber consist ? It may pro- 
ceed partly from the fact that he holds in his hands utensils which 
may at any time lose their peaceable character, and be turned into in- 
struments of death. It would be the easiest thing in the world for 
him, to cut the throat of an obnoxious customer, or simply deprive him 
of an ear or a nose. But it is because his victim is placed in so hu- 
miliating, so abject, so laughably embarassing a position ; because he 
thus comes so completely and hopelessly under the control of his 
barbarous operator, (if I may be allowed the phrase,) that the disciple 
of Figaro acquired so mighty an influence, and that in the narrow lim- 
its of his shop he reigns supreme and exercises a tyrannical sway, 
unequaled by the iron rule of the most absolute of monarchs. If we 
endeavor, when under his hands, to assume a dignified look, we not 
only present the most ludicrous aspect that can be imagined, but find 
also that we are attempting what is utterly impossible ; and, on the 
other hand, should we strive to appear careless and at our ease, we 
should discover immediately that it was an equally futile task. I re- 
member very well being particularly struck with this fact, while walking 
with a friend one evening last summer in this very town. We had 
both been silent for some moments, when I was suddenly startled by 
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a loud exclamation from my companion. I turned to ask the cause of 
his unusual emotion, and in answer he pointed to the open window of a 
building on the opposite side of the street. There, in a room garnished 
with the insignia of the barber's art, with his face turned full towards 
the street, sat an unhappy mortal under the tonsorial process. The 
gas light shining brightly upon his countenance, revealed to my view 
an expression of most ludicrous misery, which words cannot describe. 
I had never realized before that the simple conjunction of a human 
head, two human feet, and a long white cloth filling up the intermedi- 
ate space, could at the same time furnish a spectacle so significant as 
was thiy. Behind him, before him, and on every side of him stood, 
or rather fluctuated, the presiding genius of the little domain, in color, 
black as jet, wielding his obedient shears amid the carroty locks of 
his subject. It was altogether a most jovial sight, and one which I 
shall not forget to my dying day. 

It must be a proud thought for the barber, when he reflects that he 
has the power, even though it be for a few moments, of exercising so 
complete a control over the most indomitable of his fellow creatures ; 
and I suppose the reason why we And so many colored individuals in 
this line of trade, is because they see here so favorable an opportunity 
for improving their usual oppressed condition. A tailor's son, in an 
old play, regarded it as a source of no little pride, that he could affirm 
that his father had more suits of clothes in his house than any other 
man in England ; but how void of weight is such an assurance, when 
compared with the infinitely higher boast of the barber. He, and he 
alone, can always be sure of making the stoutest heart quail before him ; 
and I firmly believe, that if old Father Time should appear bodily on 
the earth, and challenge any one to " seize him by forelock" in reality, 
as so many have pretended to do metaphorically — I firmly believe, I 
say, that a barber and a barber only would be the man to do it. 

There is perhaps one point of view in which this species of artist, 
of which I am now speaking, exerts a bad. influence on society. It 
consists in the fact that by his means so many useless, nay absolutely 
noxious oils, unguents and perfumes have been dififused through every 
quarter of the globe. It is almost impossible to meet with a barber 
who has not invented some wonderfully powerful hair anointing sub- 
stance, with a high sounding Greek or Latin name, furnished by some 
learned customer, and with which he expects to electrify the self- 
beautifying world. Now every man of liberal views loathes all these 
unctuous mixtures, these Maccassars, Kalydors, and Tricopheri with 
the same disgust with which he regards a corn doctor, or a German 
Jew of the lower class ; and though we cannot but deprecate this 
greasy kind of influence which the barber has over a great portion of our 
race, yet we must confess that it shows in a most manifest light, his 
great and wide spread power. 

After a careful consideration of what has been here adduced, the 
vast difference between these two classes of tradesmen will, I think, 
be acknowledged by all. The one is high, the other low — the one 
mighty, the other minute ; and while I cannot understand those feel- 
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ings which induce a man to choose for his motto " measures not men,'' 
and to endeavor to mend his condition by mending clothes, yet when I 
meet in ray walks a new barber's pole proudly pointing upwards towards 
a better sphere than this, and find a new barber's shop established in 
our classic city, I always say to myself — here is a sensible man who 
knows his own good ; while such individuals exist, we need never 
fear that the age is deteriorating. Though the tailor may venture to 
affirm that his mode of life, though of a calm and, inoffensive charac- 
ter, is productive of the most solid happiness in the end, and may boast 
with Old Rapid, in " A Cure for the Heart Ache," that " one guinea 
honestly gotten by blood drawn . from the finger, is better than a mill- 
ion obtained by blood drawn fronb the heart" — still I can never look 
upon him with anything like the respect with which I regard a man 
of such uncommon power and influence over both the lords and lac- 
queys of creation, as the barber. And when I meet a person who is 
not only conscious, but envious also of this superiority, and thinks in 
his grumbling malice to deprive him of what the immutable laws of 
Nature have given him as his right, by choosing under all circumstan- 
ces to shave himself — mildly but firmly I say to such a man, " my 
friend, though you may be able to do your own shaving, yet until by 
the progress of civilization you have acquired a set of visual organs 
in the back as well as the front of your head, you will always find 
yourself incapable of cutting your own hair." 

If everybody is so essentially humbled while under the barber's 
hand, I can conceive that when the tailor himself is placed in this posi- 
tion, and the two extremes of human capability meet, the spectacle 
would present to our view the very quintessence of what is humilia- 
ting, abject, and ludicrous. But no one ever yet beheld one barber 
operating upon another. Such a sight is to all men, like the well 
known jest in Skakspeare, a thing 

** UDseen, unknown, inscrutable, 

lake the nose on a man's face, or a weathercock on a steeple." 
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PRIMEVAL HISTORY RECOVERED. 

The history of ancient Assyria, until recent discoveries, could be 
written in the brief space of a single page ; and scarcely one of the 
few facts we have possessed has been free from fabulous distortions. 
The same may be said of nearly all the primitive nations, whose names 
have come down to us. 
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The student of history soon learns how far its limits fall short of 
being commensurate with out race — that an impenetrable veil hangs 
o?er the early rise and progress of human society. If he go back but 
& few hundred years, uncertainty clouds his path — a little farther, and 
all is dark and unknown. 

The most remoie period embraced under the historic accounts that 
we do possess, is styled antiquity. The Greeks and Romans are the 
ancients ; beyond them is, to most minds, beyond antiquity itself ; a 
space never included within the circle of their thoughts ; and yet it 
is a space, in duration nearly twice that covered by authentic history, 
in which empires rose and fell, heroes flourished and left their impress 
upon the world, men practiced and improved the arts of life, wor- 
shiped, died and were mingled with their mother earth, that has since 
given birth to successive generations, until she has quite forgotten who 
and what her first born were. 

Fable and scripture have been the only guides for this long primeval 
period ; the former is emphatically a blind guide ; oftener misleading, 
when taken alone, than pointing out the true path. Scripture history, 
although authentic and exact, as inspired by the great Mover in history, 
yet from some cause, perhaps without reason, is not regarded in the 
same light, as records entirely separated from any religious design and 
bearing. Besides, the accounts of the sacred writers are very limited, 
both in being concise, and confined to a single people, the Hebrew na- 
tion, with but slight and casual notices of preceding and cotempora- 
neous nations ; so that this, also, is mainly useful in verifying infor- 
mation obtained elsewhere. 

A feeling of melancholy disappointment meets the inquiring mind, 
as it thus reaches the bounds that envious Time has set to its knowl- 
edge ; it longs to become acquainted with primitive, as with later 
times — nay. almost questions the wisdom of the Supreme Ruler, in 
giving up to forgetfulness the earliest works of his hands. Such 
thoughts and feelings have not failed to awaken in the minds of schol- 
ars most earnest desires to recover, by some means, the long lost rec- 
ord of the nations that were ; an enthusiasm has been enkindled, that 
has called forth the most untiring exertions for the accomplishment of 
this object. 

These eflTorts have not been fruitless ; ^mong the achievements of 
the last half century that have so enriched life and extended the 
sources of human knowledge, the successful labors of Champollion, 
Rawlinson, Layard and others, are not the least conspicuous or the 
least valued by the learned or the curious. 

With unbounded enthusiasm have we rejoiced in the rich harvest 
that has crowned their efforts ; nor less admired the triumph achieved 
by genius and labor in reconstructing a panorama of antiquity, from 
material such as Time and oblivion had not deigned to destroy. 

A pleasing contrast exhibits itself between these labors and those 
of men who compiled the histories of the next succeeding ages. 
Their resort was the monastery of some lone mountain, or secluded 
vale, that bad screened, for centuries, the pile of dusty manuscripts. 
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or, possibly, the library that wealth and nobility had collected, they 
knew not why. If a literary ambition, a desire to preserve and dif- 
fuse the means of knowledge fired the mind of any, they traveled from 
convent to convent, from library to library, spent their days aAd nights 
deciphering these antiquated scrolls, glad to find a single ray of truth 
amid a general rubbish of falsehood and weakness. Such, for the 
last two centuries, has been the task of those who would preserve a 
history of the world ; and, because no similar sources remained, or 
none were supposed to have existed, from which to derive a knowl- 
edge of primitive times, scholars seem to have thought it hopeless to 
make any effort in that direction. 

But at length the originality of men such as I have mentioned 
lighted their way to very different fields of inquiry, and to scarcely 
less valuable results. Catacombs were their convents, mounds and 
pyramids their libraries, hieroglyphics and sculptures their manuscripts. 
Instead of wiping the dust from parchments, with ax and spade they 
removed the sands of the desert : instead of contesting with moths 
and worms the possession of the sacred relic, they encountered the 
degraded serf, destroying the material of better days to construct his 
own rude hovel, and the fierce Arab, venting his jealousy upon the 
" Idols of the Infidels." 

The results of these labors are of inestimable value : antiquity is 
no longer confined to Greece and Rome, ancient history is no longer 
lost in their mythologies — the earliest periods are no longer clothed in 
darkness and mystery ; our minds are no longer disappointed in seek- 
ing for the forms of primitive society, the work of their art, and the 
traces of their genius. 

£gypt, India and Persia first contributed to this new store of knowl- 
edge, but theirs was but a prelude to the recent and more important reve- 
lations on the site of the ancient Assyrian metropolis. The discov- 
eries made by Mr. Layard among the ruins of Nineveh, under the 
enlightened and liberal patronage of the British Museum, form an epoch 
in perfecting primeval history never to be forgotten ; an event of which 
the influence will never cease, as long as there remains a student of 
sacred or profane literature. In the romantic genius, indomitable 
perseverance, and distinguished attainments of this scholar, the Al- 
mighty seems to have prepared himself a key, with which to unlock 
these monuments of ancient greatness which his displeasure over- 
threw, and had suffered so long to lie closed and concealed. Our sur- 
prise can hardly be expressed more eloquently than in the amusing 
language of the untutored Arab, who beheld the success of the under- 
taking. He exclaims — " But God is great ! God is great ! Here are 
stones which have been buried ever since the time of the holy Noah- 
peace be with him. Perhaps they were under ground before the del- 
uge. I have lived on these lands for years. My father and the fa- 
ther of my father pitched their tents here before me ; but they never 
heard of these figures. For twelve hundred years have the true be- 
lievers, (and, praise be to God, all true wisdom is with them alone,) 
been settled in this country, aud none of them ever heard of a palace 
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under ground ; neither did they who went before them. But lo ! here 
comes a Frank, from many days' journey off, and he walks up to the 
very place, he takes a stick and makes a line here, and makes a line 
there. Here, says he, is the place ; there, says he, is the gate ; and 
he shows us what has been all our lives beneath our feet, without our 
knowing anything about it. Wonderful ! wonderful ! Is it by books, 
is it by magic, is it by your prophets, that you have learnt these things ? 
Speak, O Bey ; tell me the secret of wisdom." The Western world, 
as it begins to appreciate the magnitude of these discoveries, sends 
back an enthusiastic response, to this astonishment of the rude inhab- 
itants who have unconsciously pursued their simple life above these 
relics of former magnificence. 

The particulars of Mr. Layard's researches, as late as the Spring 
of the year eighteen hundred forty-seven, have been published to the 
world ; and mere allusions to them are all that is necessary to accom- 
pany the ideas we would advance respecting them. 

Tradition, and a few scraps of history, have long pointed to the 
banks of the Tigris for the ancient site of Nineveh ; a vague belief 
in these accounts has been inspired by the peculiar appearance of the 
country along near this river, opposite the modern town, Mosul, indi- 
cating the ruins of structures buried beneath rubbish and deposits of 
earth, or the construction, at some remote period, of immense artifi- 
cial mounds for an unknown purpose. Notwithstanding the attention 
attracted by these appearances ; on account of the dangerous state of 
the country, or from some other cause, the region remained unexplored 
until the year eighteen hundred forty-five, when this gentleman, who 
since he first beheld these remarkable evidences of ruins, had con- 
ceived a great desire and a purpose to solve the mystery, was enabled 
to commence excavations, by the private munificence of an English 
embassador at the Turkish court, whose name is also identified with 
the establishment of religious freedom, among the present inhabitants 
of the region his scientific liberality has rendered so interesting. 

Persevering labor, at length, has laid open to view buried edifices, 
temples or palaces, constructed of brick, faced upon the interior with 
alabaster, covered with sculptures and inscriptions, and containing nu- 
merous relics evincing the progress of civilization and the condition of the 
arts among the people to whom they belonged. The appearance of 
these '* sepulchral halls," when thoroughly excavated, is described as 
majestic and awe-inspiring in the highest degree. As one descends 
into them and beholds, on all sides, in colossal bas-reliefs, battle scenes, 
triumphal processions, sacred ceremonies and imposing emblems of 
the deity, for once it seems as if the imaginings of the poets were a 
reality, and you were unwittingly invading the realms of the mighty 
dead, reenacting the favorite scenes of life : but a moment's reflection 
convinces you that you tread the ancient palaces of Nimrod* — that por- 
trayed around you, you gaze upon primitive Assyria, that, upon the 
walls, you read a record preserved by its very destruction. Upon one 

* Haiginal readings, Qen. 10-11. 
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side, a monarch is receiving the rich tribute of the East ; on another, he 
is pursuing the foe amid the palm grores of the South ; a third scene is 
the siege of a maratime town ; advancing farther, you behold the ma- 
jestic representations of the Divinity, the same forms that inspired the 
awe and devotion of the ancient Ninevite ; the " Intelligence, power, 
and ubiquity of the Supreme Being," being figured to the eye by colos- 
sal human-headed winged lions, and eagle-headed human forms. 

I have said that these were the remains of Nineveh — such is the de- 
cision of European critics, who have bestowed the most earnest atten- 
tion upon them. Profound philosophical knowledge and great experi- 
ence in Oriental research, have been brought to their study. To 
restore a language truly called "dead," to which no key exists, -except 
as furnished by accident or conjecture, is no easy task ; yet sufficient 
progress had been made at the date of Mr. Layard's publication, in 
decyphering the unique inscriptions, to aid essentially in determining 
to what people they belonged. By this and various means, which it 
would be improper to detail in an essay of this kind, a portion of the re- 
mains have been proved to be of exceedingly great antiquity, and others 
of a later date, to have belonged to a subsequent dynasty of the same 
empire. Reliable history informs of the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire, by the combined armies of the Medes and Babylonians, six 
hundred years before Christ ; and the date of nearly two thousand 
years before the Christian era, may safely be assigned to the earliest 
monuments. 

Hence, it is certain, that after the lapse of three thousand years, the 
history of a people long forgotten except in name, has been brought 
to light, engraved by their own hands, and as fresh as from the work 
of yesterday. 

In this, the recovery of another portion of primeval history, con- 
sists the literary importance of these discoveries. All that was ever 
written by the earliest historians, was probably but a meager record, 
and the fragments or quotations which have come down to us, as I 
have intimated, are of the most doubtful c^ccuracy ; but the accuracy 
and genuineness of what has now been revealed, are unquestionable. 
The existence of a powerful empire on the banks of the Tigris at an 
early date, is no longer a matter of mere tradition, but, I may almost 
say, of observation in our own time. The inscriptions give us the 
names and genealogy of kings ; the sculptures tell us over whom its 
conquests were made, what nations brought tribute to enrich its coffers, 
and what were its own civilization and religion. From these materi- 
als, it is easy to fill up the picture of Assyrian life. They form the out- 
line illustration, that differs from the complete portraiture, in lacking 
merely the coloring and shades. The particular events of successive 
years or military campaigns, the characteristics and adventured of in- 
dividual heroes, and the gradations of progress in the arts, are all that 
is needed to give us the annals of the nation and city, whose founder 
thus early " began to be mighty in the* earth." 

When the scholar turns back to antiquity to study the phases of its 
civilization and empire, he no longer will stay the flight of his mind 
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at the former scenes of Roman or Grecian magnificence, but, passing 
both the age of their history and that of their mythology, will go to this 
birthplace of nations, and coursing far back into the past, contemplate 
human society, as it began to exist with the repopulation of our earth. 
The antiquary or curious traveler will no longer confine his wander- 
ings to the banks of the Ilissus or Tiber ; for the Tigris now flows 
past monuments of earlier genius, and rich in associations, not clas- 
sical indeed, but potent to stir the soul of the thoughtful student of 
human history. The future learner shall not, as we have been, be 
pointedT to the sculptures for the name of Nineveh, and directed to 
" Mesopotamia as the region that perhaps contained the city, although 
its site cannot possibly be determined." He will not be left to imag- 
ine the insignificance of the empire, and the rude barbarism of its 
inhabitants, regarding their existence as a necessary waste in intro- 
ducing more enlightened ages ; but, instead of this, shall be taken to 
these remains of primitive splendor, these palaces and temples ; shall 
be shown the surprising evidences of their enlightenment and progress 
in the arts ; and his mind shall add the great facts of their existence 
to its stores of historical knowledge. 

In the next place, these discoveries are of inestimable value to the 
student of the Scriptures, especially to any who m*ay look with incre- 
dulity upon the narratives of the Old Testament. For biblical ac- 
counts and allusions, relating to a period of from more than two thou- 
sand years before Christ to the commencement of authentic history, 
are proved, to a demonstration, to be true. The name of the prophet 
sent to cry against the city, has, as we have recently learned, been 
found inscribed on the ruins. The Ninevites have left their signature 
to attest the truth of the sacred book that bears the prophet's namot 
1 scarcely know in what language to exhibit the importance of this 
single discovery, and the effect that it and similar revelations, that we 
may yet look for, must have in defending sacred writ from the 
attacks of malicious opposers of the truth. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that the other records associated with this one in the volume 
of the Scriptures, are of equal authenticity and accuracy. Almost 
every allusion of the sacred writers to Assyria or Nineveh, is distinctly 
and separately confirmed — its early foundations, by the antiquity of 
remains — its vast dimensions, (also noticed by Diodorus,) by the dis- 
covery, that what has been supposed to be the ruins of different cities 
or fortifications, all belonged to the one " exceeding great city" — its 
idolatry, by the numeious sculptured emblems of the Divinity, and 
representations of sacred ceremonies — its extensive conquests in later 
times, by other sculptures that have been described — its refinement and 
improvement in the arts of domestic and miiitray life, by the evident 
richness of their royal apparel and furniture, their cavalry, their char- 
iots and engines of war. Thus wonderfully is literary research made 
to strengthen inquiring minds in the belief, and force opposers into 
the admission, of the great truth of a divinely inspired- Bible. Assyria 
as well as Egypt becomes " a witness for the Bible." 

But the scholar derives still other important conclusions from these 
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discoveries. They throw great light upon the origin of civilization in 
later times. This question has given rise to much inquiry and specu- 
ulation. While some have supposed, that the civilization that we find 
existing at the dawn of history, was indigenous as it were, in the 
regions where it obtained ; others have maintained, that it was the re- 
mains of a primitive civilization that had suffered a serious decline. 
Much has heretofore been found to support this latter opinion, in 
modern researches in Egypt, and in the Scriptural accounts of the 
state of the arts among the Egyptians, Phenicians, especially the 
Tyrians and the Hebrews ; but we now possess a new and decisive 
evidence that it is well founded. 

Tradition points to these countries just named, as the sources of 
Greek civilization ; but we can assert with confidence, that it is now 
possible to trace it even to a much earlier origin, either through these 
nations or independently of them. That the Assyrian empire was of 
higher antiquity will no longer be doubted, and that they were far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilized life, we have now the most convin- 
cing proof. I have repeatedly had occasion to allude to their sculp- 
ture in relief: — ** the faithfulness of the delineation, and skill in group- 
ing," show a marked effort to imitate nature ; it is adorned with archi- 
tectural ornaments such as are found upon the most magnificent struc- 
tures of Greece, and are employed frequently to beautify our own 
edifices. Traces of gilding and painting are distinctly discernible 
after the lapse of so many centuries. These things appeared in the 
medium employed to convey to us a representation of what was the 
life of Assyria. As far as these representations themselves relate to 
architecture, we see the tent, the fiat-roofed house, the arched gate- 
way, and a single instance of the Ionic column ; in what relates to 
domestic life, household furniture of elaborate workmanship, and costly 
apparel ; in what relates to military life, the most effective, offensive and 
defensive weapons in use among nations to whom firearms have been un- 
known, such as the dagger, the bow, the sling, the shield, the helmet, 
ard the coat of mail, to which may be added the battering ram, the 
war chariot and cavalry most gorgeously arrayed. Further evidence 
is derived from the utensils, ornaments, and specimens of carving and 
statuary discovered in the progress of excavating the palaces, com- 
prising numberless specimens of pottery, vases and lamps of glass and 
alabaster, images of w^rought or molten copper, a great variety of ivo- 
ries carved into numerous forms, generally, in the true spirit of art, 
made to resemble some of the shapes of nature, lions and sphinxes 
sculptured in full like those in relief, a sitting human figure cut from 
basalt, and a single statue of marble '* worthy of comparison with 
Grecian art in expression and execution ;" making it manifest, that the 
torentic art and the nobler forps of the sculptor's creations, were 
familiar to this ancient people, long before the chisel was made to ex- 
press the ideas of the Grecian mind. Nor is this all ; the intelligence 
has been received from Mr. Layard of as late date as July, 1850, that 
he has discovered a chamber entirely filled with terracotta tablets upon 
which the inscriptions were stamped; proving that they had acquired 
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also the germ of the art of printing, which afterward it required more 
than two thousand years to rediscover. Could this germ have been 
preserved and developed, as in the natural course of a peaceful state of 
society it must have been, the progress of how many centuries might 
have been saved to the world ! 

Need there longer be any doubt as to the origin of later civiliza- 
ation ? We have before us the proof, that the first nation which sprung 
up after the deluge, made an advancement in the arts of life almost 
equal to the modern civilization. If the arts are found in a high state 
of cultivation in other ancient nations, can it not safely be referred to 
their origin from Western Asia, or to the influence that went forth from 
Assyria, stimulating them to a like progress ? 

If the Greeks did receive their civilization from Egypt or Phenicia, 
did not they in turn receive it at the hands of Assyrian masters 1 If 
we adopt this view, we shall trace the progress of the arts from the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates into Persia and India, on the one 
hand, and Phenicia and Egypt on the other. Here they flourised until 
Greece, that great treasure house of the arts, from which they have 
been distributed over the present civilized world, was ready for their 
reception and culture. 

But it is possible to take still another view ; there is evidence of a 
more direct intercourse betweei^ Greece and the East. 

The Assyrian conquests, if we may trust the representations de- 
scribed above, and the assertions of many ancient writers, were very 
extensive, reaching, without doubt, to the cities of Phrygia and the 
borders of the Euxine. According to some of these writers, Troy 
was an Assyrian dependency, and was assisted at the time of its 
siege, by the king of that country. Grant their civilization to have 
followed the arms of the Assyrians, recall to mind the intercourse be- 
tween Greece and these cities, as made known in the accounts of the 
colony of Pelops, the Argonautic expedition and the Trojan war, and 
you can easily see how the rudime^nts of civilization may have been, 
and probably were, introduced into Greece, independently of any 
other sources. Indeed, a modern historian says, " From the era of 
the Argonauts, we may discover among the Greeks, not only a more 
daring and more enlarged spirit of enterprise, but a more decisive and 
rapid progress towards civilization aad humanity." And the import- 
ance attached to the Assyrian empire in the mind of the historian 
Herodotus, may be understood from the fact, resting upon credible 
testimony, that, while he treated of the other nations in his general 
history, he compiled a separate work of Assyrian history, which, to 
our great misfortune, has been wholly lost. 

But there was a third method, in which Greece was exposed to this 
Eastern influence, namely, in its colonies in Asia Minor, established 
about ten centuries before Christ. Mr. Layard has noticed this in 
his criticism appended to the account of his own discoveries. 
An influence may have been exerted immediately, during the pe- 
riod of Nineveh*s greatness, or indirectly through the Persians, af- 
ter its overthrow. The latter can be shown to rest upon incontestible 

VOL. XVI. 16 
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evidence, and of the former, we can hardly be less confident, when 
we remember the repeated progress of the Assyrian arms as far as 
Palestine, and the proud boast of Sennacherib's minister to Hezekiah : 
" Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done unto 
all lands." 

The conjectures we have dared to advance, suggested by these sur- 
prising discoveries, we believe to be well founded in their main fea- 
tures, if not in every particular ; at least we are sure that they are 
worthy the scholar's studious attention. The chief importance, how- 
ever, of the recovery of Nineveh with its records and civilization, 
does not depend upon their correctness, but, as we before said, on the 
extension of our historical knowledge — the recovery of a portion of 
our race from oblivion, and the corroboration of our Sacred Scriptures ; 
these are acquisitions which the literary world well know how to 
value. T. 8. p. 
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(PUZB E88AT, BT JOSEPH SHELDON.) 

In whatever field of exertion Genius may be developed, one char- 
acteristic appears in common — its vital, creative, self-sustaining power 
of thought and will. This is its marrow. In the Genius of Homer 
and Bacon, of Caesar, Newton and Shakspeare, we observe the same 
extraordinary manifestation of inward force directed to well defined, 
but different ends. To indicate this power, in speaking of its devel- 
opment among our cotemporaries, and of its relations to ourselves, we 
shall use the word Genius. 

It is important to realize our true relations to the great men of oar 
age. They furnish us the means of mental growth ; and increase our 
ability to grasp firmly ideas which would otherwise lie forever beyond 
our reach. The vitality which animates them, vivifies us. They dart 
at us electric bolts that startle us from our torpor. Such minds are 
essential to the rapid progress of humanity in any direction. They 
are ponderous steam-cars which drag along the common sense of man- 
kind from age to age. They cut deep through the hard crust — the path- 
way of thought for ages — and reveal glittering mines forever hid from 
the timid, the weak, and the irresolute. The influence of a great mind 
cannot be wholly destroyed by the lapse of time. Posterity will still 
feel it — will still be warmed and cheered by its intense heat and light. 
Their fervor may be kindled ; their souls be quickened and nurtured to 
a glad sense of increasing strength. That this is a law of our being, 
is confirmed by experience. 
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It would be strange indeed, if the rays of all the intellect of the 
past, streaming concentrated upon the present generation, should fail 
to waken its dormant energies. Our race is thus transformed. Once 
the companions of wild beasts, men are now becoming fit heirs of a 
kingdom of light, intelligence, and conscious exaltation. 

The dullness of ordinary life drives the soul downward to meanness 
of sentiment and thought, unless it is sustained by the abiding pres- 
ence of an ennobling ideal, towards which our purest aspirations may 
tend, an ideal which the gifted alone may suggest. We therefore owe 
them a debt which can never be paid by enrolling them among the 
Gods ; by giving them an immortality in song ; by anything short of 
embodying their truths in living forms ; forms that shall animate the 
dull, and give a new impulse to the sluggish current of thought. All 
gratitude then to Omnipotent Benevolence for Genius ; not that it has 
never been prostituted by vice ; not that it h&s always been beneficent 
in intention, but that its existence has tended to exalt, to ennoble, to 
purify, to enliven hope and cherish enthusiasm. 

Proofs sad indeed are not wanting, that it has often lived unrecog- 
nized by cotemporaries, or has been sought out by them for contempt 
or torture. This is more especially true of the Genius of thought than 
that of action. The stupid and the bigoted may crush the life out of 
such men as Gallileo and Socrates ; but nations bow down to worship 
a Caesar or a Napoleon. The immediate, the palpable, that which 
greatly alters the relations of physical strength, compels attention. 

The inventor of gunpowder forced an idea into the minds of men 
when he began to force bullets into their bodies. Columbus widened 
the limits of thought, as much as the limits of geography. Buona- 
parte taught Europe politics when he issued mandates to her kings. 
But the inventor of gunpowder is unknown. Columbus died in wretch- 
edness ; Napoleon in chains. 

The workers in thought can seldom hope to realize the visions 
which fiit so palpably before them. For other days and for other 
men they must patiently toil, content to bring down from the pinnacles 
of thought, truths that shall sparkle in the world*s cabinet. There is 
a sublimity in the reflection of Kepler after accomplishing perhaps 
the most astonishing feat ever performed in the whole ran$;e of pure 
science, when he said : ** I can wait a century for a reader, since 
God has waited six thousand years for an observer." Milton too '' fell 
on evil times ;" but he wrought for truth with the strength of a giant, 
and the constancy of a martyr. Such facts show how difficult it is for 
the mass of mankind to conceive a new idea, or even to appreciate one, 
when Genius flashes it vividly before them. 

It is comparatively easy for a discriminating mind to dissect and 
lay open the characteristics of a given era in the past ; to say who 
has uttered the thought — who has done the deed which has made it 
memorable, and roused the age to activity and zeal. The flimsy feints 
and senseless mockeries which blind the immediate spectators, have 
passed away ; but the traces of glowing vitality remain to point out 
the amhor and the actor. 
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Effects are the measure of power. In the smoke and din of battle, 
the noise of rushing squadrons may drown the roar of cannon, but the 
heaps of the dead and the deep furrow speak of power not to be des- 
pised, of intelligence that cuts straight through to its object. So Gen- 
ius, by its vital inherent strength, gradually emerges from the darkness 
and doubt which bewilder cotemporaries, and stands visible in the 
niches of fame, holding torches to light up the contest below. 

To anticipate the judgment of posterity, is difficult indeed. Dis- 
crimination can hardly be expected from cotemporaries, since there 
are so many sources of error, so many interests to bias, so much to irri- 
tate, so much uncertainty to bewilder. This conviction that posterity 
alone can rightly estimate worth, sustains not only the truly great, but 
the arrogant little. What else could save from suicide many of our 
inspired poets and preachers ; of our Heaven sent Reformers, whom 
every summer's sun quickens into life along with its bats and bugs, 
and every winter's clouds drive or ought to drive into the almshouse 
or the lunatic asylum ? Who can tell what consolation for the stupid- 
ity and insanity of the living, they may not derive from hope in a 
far-off appreciating posterity ? They grieve for an age so needy, yet 
60 undiscerning ; and in the despair of their lonely greatness, they 
turn for sympathy to once-despised worthies, and martyred heroes. 
This honest self-deception of the weak, this gauzy covering of the wick- 
ed, will forever draw tears from the sympathetic, and furnish merriment 
to the humorist and wit. 

The positive faults of acknowledged greatness lead to endless blun- 
ders and misrepresentations ; to lies of malignity and lies of obsequious- 
ness. They give Malice a forked tongue, and often leave beholders in 
doubt whether to believe it '* a God or a beast.'' 

No capacity indeed is exempt from the common and inherent frail- 
ties of man. But the faults of Genius, always the more glaring from 
contrast, are felt by cotemporaries, who can seldom understand the 
deep significance of truths, the consequences of which, are yet in the 
future. Genius is proverbially eccentric. This is natural and per- 
haps unavoidable. No one has stood preeminent in every kind of 
mental power, and probably none ever will. A combination of extra- 
ordinary abilities is seldom joined with that persevering enthusiastic 
devotio.n to a single object, which brings. forth those results that alone 
can stamp the individual as a master spirit. Much less then can a 
man with powers harmoniously developed, hope for superiority in every 
field of effort. All that can ever be attained, is the accomplishment 
of a few great results. Whoever attempts more than this, usually 
performs less. 

The judgment of Genius, although discriminating and just in its own 
sphere, is not equally reliable in that of others. Each is inclined to 
over-estimate himself and underrate his neighbors. This wounds the 
pride and destroys the sympathy of those who should be conciliated. 
The affectation of varied Genius is not confined to dunces, but is fre- 
quently noticed in those who would seem to have no sufficient motive 
for it. Frederick the Great carried on a system of military operations 
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which astonished the best generals of his age ; but his insane vanity 
could only be satisfied by extreme perseverance in writing indifferent 
poetry. While Carlyle remains in his own undefined sphere, he is 
great and useful ; but when he undertakes to give practical drections 
to plain people, he becomes ridiculous. This weakness is perhaps 
only equalled by that ludicrous aping of eccentricities, observable in 
extreme cases of juvenile aspiration ; and both equally provoke the 
cbastisings of wit. He who knows, like Samson, *' where his strength 
lieth," and resolves to exert it with vigor, will please himself and the 
world more than if he devotes himself to *' balancing" his mind. It is 
better that Milton ** lost his sight in liberty*s defence," and became the 
"mighty orb of song," than if he had driveled in pursuits where infe- 
rior men might have excelled. A modern songstress has opened a 
new and delightful field of enjoyment for herself and for others, by an 
almost exclusive cultivation of musical Genius. How much better 
that music has been the idol before which her whole being has bowed 
in devotion like a pilgrim before the shrine of Mahomet. She has 
obeyed the highest law of her nature. Whoever feels a devout yearn- 
ing for any good, whether he is weak or is conscious of a ** divinity 
within,'" needs no higher mandate to pursue it ; for this is the writing 
of the Almighty on the soul. By this means alone can the longings 
of the heart for beauty, advancement, and perfection be satisfied. In 
this way only, can the arts be successfully cultivated, and science at- 
tain her lawful sway over the world. 

Besides what Genius has directly done for our comfort and conven- 
ience ; besides the beauty it has created in paintings and statuary ; 
besides the luxuries it has given to the poor as well as to the rich ; 
besides the battles it has fought for liberty and truth, it has indirectly 
produced results which are not unimportant. Its achievements have 
inspired a confidence in the powers of the human mind, a confidence 
which has stimulated thought. As long as Genius deals with abstract 
ideas, the progress of the people is slow ; but when its creations are 
enobodied in tangible forms, how rapid is their advancement ! When- 
ever any of the forces of nature are brought to subserve the practical 
purposes of life, the intellect of a whole generation receives an impe- 
tus. The practical application of Steam and Electricity has been a 
greater blessirig to our race in awakening mental power, than in carry- 
ing our burdens or transmitting our thoughts. The minor discoveries 
to which society is so much indebted, have resulted by a sort of ne- 
cessity from the increased attention which the success of these great 
projects has excited. They encourage the hope that war and its 
horrors will be abandoned for the arts of peace. The natural energies 
of man must be expended on something. When it appeared impos- 
sible to search out the secrets of nature, and contemptible to apply 
philosophy to practical purposes, those energies were devoted to the 
chase or to predatory war. But a nobler era has dawned upon man- 
kind. We feel assured that by patient faithful trial, and hard endur- 
ing toil,. we may reap a harvest of great and ennobling truths — truths 
that shall give us a moral elevation — a conscious dignity which forbids 
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US to believe that beings so " noble in reason** are the creatures of a 
day. The whole race begins to understand what it is to " look through 
nature up to nature's God." 

The necessity which compelled the Great of past generations to 
look to posterity for sympathy and a cordial reception of their thoughts, 
has nearly passed away. They have conquered that marvelous sa- 
gacity which ** refuses to look at the new moon out of respect for that 
* ancient institution/ the old moon.** They have nurtured an activity 
of intellect which makes it unnecessary to wait for earnest minds to un- 
derstand and translate them to the people. They have opened an 
eclectric communication through the various strata of mind, from tbe 
highest peaks which Genius scales to the lowest haunts of ignorance. 
The minds of all are turned to them for something new and wonderfal. 
The enthusiasm which always characterizes them, is infused into every 
class. It is now difficult for any one to live so isolated that his thoughts 
are above comprehension and sympathy ; for if they are unintelligible 
to the world, esoteric pupils may explain them and turn them into the 
flood of common sense. No Kepler now waits a century to be under* 
stood. 

** Mind grows by assimilating external objects,** which, whether salutary 
or pernicious, become the blood that maintains the vitality of the sool 
and enlarge its capacity for good or for evil. There is little hope for 
that individual who merely gathers ideas into his memory, and repeats 
doctrines which he does not comprehend. He who understands and 
digests them, even though mingled with errors, will eventually become 
stronger than if he assimilates nothing. All feel a degree of exbili- 
rating strength when they have wrought out a single clear original 
conception. Genius, by flashing thought glowing from its own fiery 
spirit, helps us to incorporate it with our very being. 

Cotemporaries determine the direction in which Genius acts. It ac- 
complishes what the spirit of the age. may suggest. Where war and 
conquest captivate the people, there it leads, inspirits, and sustains. 
Do religious sentiments swav them ? It rises to a moral sublimity in 
its contempt of danger, suffering, and death. If the arts of peace 
invite attention, it penetrates the arcana of Nature, and reveals the 
sources of beauty, wealth, and improvement, \yhile its intense life 
stimulates cotemporaries to activity and imbues them with enthusiasm, 
its own position is ever on the " vanishing points" of human thought 
and human endeavor. Thus it becomes the harbinger of " the good 
time coming.'* 

There is now much to encourage its development. The regard in which 
cotemporary Genius is now held, is less capricious and more discrim- 
inating than formerly. While we repudiate any claim whatever to 
crush us — to trample upon our smaller stature, or to lead us, except in 
the sunlight of truth and purity, let us thankfully receive the blessings 
which the Great and the Gifted are sent to bestow. Let us learn to 
be patient with the first rude conceptions of undiscovered truth, re- 
membering that it has seldom or never happened, that any great inven- 
tion or reform has leaped, beautiful and perfect, from the brain of its 
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projector, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. Let us remember 
that severe protracted effort, sustained by unflagging enthusiasm and 
directed towards a single object, is the only means by which Genius 
evolves great thoughts, or achieves great actions. 
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CRrttor'a arablt. 

MDe omoe flcibili et qoolibet ente." 
Tn past term has been characterized with more order and quiet than any which 
we can remember. We have been nnnsually free, at least from those ui^ealthy 
snatements which have been wont, from time to time, to agitate the bosom of our 
little commmiity. We have had, it is true, our occasional outbursts of youthfhl 
spirits and hilarity. We have had our mimic storms of state. We have had our 
iibqbI electioiieering strifes, and our usual vociferations of triumph. We have had 
ear great anniversary foot-ball game. We have had a goodly number of nocturnal 
demonstrations, indignation meetings, false alarms of fire, and Sophomore jubilees : 
and the disciples of Euclid, 

*^ A nnmerons crowd, 
Imperioua, poaitive, and loud,'* 

bave, as usual, ' grown mutinous and raved.' But in these things, we have only 

ooofonned to ancient usages; and although this may not be sufficient to cancel the 

fiiult, we can still plead in alleviation of it, that we have followed precedent with 

t good deal of moderation. Refractory proceedings are becoming rare, as witness 

tbezaiity of expulsions. 

hideed, ihe students of this College have never, within our remembrance, deserved 

that reputation for riotous conduct which they unfortunately possess abroad. Sto* 

lies grow amazingly, as they go out hence. 

** Fama, malom qno non Talocins nllnm, 
Mobilitate viget vireique acquirit euodo.'* 

We stand on a kind of eminence, in relation to most other Colleges, which ia 
ibis respect is disadvantageous to us. Events which in more obscure Schools would 
pass unnoticed, when they happen here, are bruited from Dan to Beer^ba. Th^ 
are communicated to the public with all that exaggeration, that can grow out of the 
naioral failing of story-tellers, combined with the willingness of certain jealous 
parties to calumniate us. An unlawful meeting, or a little noisy melee wherein a 
few brickbats are thrown, long before it reaches New Orleans, is magnified to a re- 
bellion. The delinquences of two or three drunken rioters are construed into gen- 
eral profligacy, and every petty assault is reported for a murder. And they who 
baye once got a bad name will have the credit of a multitude of sins not their own. 
We have to £ftther all the silly tricks that are performed in all the juvenile schools 
in Kew England. This species of notoriety, indeed, is injurioiis to us, as it is un- 
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just We presume tliat few erer came to this College from a distance, who die: 
not expect to get into wild, uproarious company. For our own part^ nothing marm 
agreeably surprised us, than to find here, instead of that 

** Wild, raving, roarinf , rowdy, immpant throng,** 
of which we had so often heard, a body of students sedate beyond our previoiM. 
conceptions of the sedatest College in the country. Indeed, we seldom witness gro^ 
yiolationi of College law or the rules of good conduct There is a public sentiment here 
which frowns immorality out of countenance, if not out of being. Intemperani^ 
hides its head where even our Argus-eyed Faculty can seldom detect it The la^ 
rebellion belongs to the history of a college generation long past away. The pracz 
tice of maltreating the lower classes, so fcishionable elsei^here and supposed to be s-* 
fashionable here, is scarcely known among us. There is a disposition shown t^ 
leave childish pranks to those who are childish enough to take pride in them. Thm 
would undoubtedly seem like strange language, to those who know the students m 
Yale College only by hearsay. It is nevertheless true, if we may rely upon th.* 
testimony of disinterested observers, that we are less open to the imputation o 
lawlessness than the students of most other Colleges. And we have seen signs 9 
recent improvement 

Tet the past term has not been a monotonous one. The right of free discussiofs 
' we imagine, has seldom been exercised with less reserve or with more engrossing 
interest There are crises in the history of a nation, which call forth great oratoia 
College is represented as a miniature — ^we should rather call it a mimic— of th* 
world around it The same momentous questions which agitate the national coon 
cils produce scarcely less excitement and scarcely less remarkable results by wa^ 
of awakening dormant powers, in our debating halls. It would be amusing to some c 
the wise heads of the late Congress to look in upon us of a Wednesday eyening 
How they would be taken aback at the eloquence and wisdom, and the air of coc 
•dons all-sufficiency with which we discuss the intricate questions of State — ttM 
deamess and ease with which we see through them, and the amazing precision wit^ 
which we settle them I How would the dust be cleared away from their own eyetf 
as they learnt the insignificance of facts when compared with general principles 
Our great Statesmen would undoubtedly go away wiser than they came. Ther 
would learn of us at least a lesson of order, which, there is reason to believe, thei^ 
neyer learned before. They would learn, too, a lesson of patriotism. They wooE 
learn that, if ever the Union be destroyed through their instrumentality, the^ 
is a generation rismg that will curse them for it 

But the most exciting topic of the day, perhaps, is the question recently starts 

by President Wayland. There is always a class of students who are ready to hs. 

any innovation of this kind. Whatever promises a degree of relief from the toil as* 

tedioosnesa of a college course, is ever welcome at least to the indolent, and the mdc 

lent are not few. But this predisposition has of late received an astonishing impetifi 

It cannot be concealed, that the great majority of the present students of this Col 

lege believe, or aflFect to believe, that the old system of instruction, though good ii 

llie absence of a better, is far from being the best Whether this may have beer 

in some cases, the result of enlightened conviction or not, we cannot telL We pre 

eume, however, that in many cases it may be accounted for on other suppositions 

Sonae seam to have imbibed the notion that Mr. Wayland has discovered the roy» 
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roAd to learning ; and, if he has, he will no longer complain of the want of diedplea. 
It is true that an optional course of study has many attractions. But this does not 
make it imposnble, that the public should believe in future, as they have believed 
in the past, that what is most pleasant is not always the most profitable, and that 
the young are not generally competent to decide for themselves what studies thqy 
may need to pursue. We have a clear right to think for ourselves ; but thinking 
for ourselves will teadtus, that it is becoming the young to bow with deference to 
the old, the experienced and the wisa We must think, therefore, that an opiniqn 
advanced by such a man as Dr. Wayland, is deserving of some respect. For the 
very same reason, we should regard even his opinion with distrust, since the pre- 
ponderance of high authority is against him. Still we must think for ourselves, and 
endeavor to be swayed more by the arguments of wise men than by their names. If the 
oonvietioiis of studenta on this subject were of any weight at all, it might be said 
(hat those who best know- what the present course is, value it the most. But it k 
amusing to hear some of the advocates of reform advance arguments founded on 
their own experience. One declares that the study of the dead languages is un- 
profitable, insomudi that he, having been over the ground, has found it so. This, gen- 
^rally, excites no wonder ; for it is said that, among travelers in a strange country, 
they who go over the ground horseback make very different observations from those 
who foot it. Another condemns the classics, on the ground that they contain inde- 
cent passages. This reminds us of a story which, though often told, will bear to be 
told again. A person of rank once complimented the author of a dictionary for 
having left out all vulgarisms. *' I am sorry to find that you have been to the pains 
of looking for them," retorted the plain-dealing Samuel Johnson. 

While speaking of college events, we cannot forget the recently enacted laws. 
Kot to mention the long examination, (which, there is reason to fear, will prove an 
exanimation to some,) it seems that, by a kind decree of the corporation, we have 
been suddenly pushed forward several degrees in our annual circuit, so that we woke 
np one morning and found ourselves three weeks nearer to graduation than we 
thought we were. They made us older and, at the same time, lengthened our lives. 
In one respect, this new division of the terms and vacations has operated upon us 
much in the same way as the adoption of the new calendar did upon Europe. It 
has thrown confusion into dates. Our societies find their stated meetings and ap- 
pointed times, in some cases, inconveniently thrown into vacation. We are thus, 
necessitated to revise our calendars, and to introduce into our records the distinctions 
of Old and New Style. But there are three ample compensations for this in the 
provisions of the law itself The Summer vacation has been lengthened out to 
Beven weeks : the Summer term has retrograded three weeks, in order to eschew 
the dog days ; and last, but not least, the holidays are hereafter to come in vaca- 
tion. These are benefits which we consider ourselves qualified to appreciate. 



TO OUR OONTaiBUTOBS. 

We received one communication which, owing to the extraordinary " press of mat- 
ter,** we are sorry to say, cannot be inserted entire, though it contains some passages 
altogether too rich to be lost. "Thanksgiving among New Englanders, — telling 
briefly how the author spent it, and introducing the reader to my cousin John : with 
a word also on the propriety of faith/W/y re]^ating this grand Festival : the whole 
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rendered more interesting by several witty remarki, and deeorated with 
puns.'' After descanting eloquently on the joys and the poetical 
Docted with the Festival in general, the author begins his own story ai foUow* ; *I 
certainly felt a peculiar kind of sensation, not described by Reid — a kfaid of < 
pie sensation, or call it, if you please, appreA^nsion, rather agreeable then 
wise, — as I saw cousin John, a real Yankee idrmer, hitching his horse in Odligli 
etreet the day before thanksgiving.*' To thb passage he subjoins the foUowi^g i 
planatory note. "* M.(y) Cousin, in connection with this subject, thus ooncisdly 
luminously remarks : — ' In the contemplation of a chicken pie, there 
▼ividness of the coexistent emotions. Every idea of a chicken pie is, undenimb^« fll 
. aoquisitioa of experience. It remains to ascertain of what experience. Is it 4t^ 
mard or outward experience I Most certainly the former, for the appreheoMoa of « .^ 
chksken pie is only realized in the actual cognate affirmatioa, thai the eoneepi iv-fli 
existential reality ; and this evidently depends on an inward process.' This 
ment to show an inward process is obviously based on the suppositioo of a 
divuion process." 

We would not vouch for the correctness of the following as a translntion, b^ 
would do the young author the justice to say, that it is a promising aiteilii|i4 A 
writing verse. 
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ANACREON TO HIS LYRE. 
• EVL AYPAN.' 
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I fain the Atridae would ling, 
And the Theban in song would make knows ; 
But my Lyre, from each quirerin; ttrinf , 
Love eebnet, and eehoet alone. 
But lately anew it was ttrunf , 
And I altered its music entire- 
Then the lab(»n of Hercules sung,— 
But Love, still refichoed my Lyre. 
Henceforth, then, ye heroes, for roe, 
Aqd the deeds of your prowess, farewell ; 
Love only my story shall be, 
Love*s triumphs my Lyrics shall tell. 

An article by Q., and several others, were accepted, but have been crowded. €|fl '\ 
by the unexpected length of previous communications. 
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III. 



The Nassau Literary for the past month has come to hand. 
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The prize offered in the August number has been awarded to Joseph Sheldoo, -^'. 
the Senior class, for an essay on the " Power and Mission of Genius," which appesn 
in the present number. Some of the other essays which competed for this priia 
shall be published in ensuing numbers. 
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of the Union into which they might escape. That such is the true 
construction of this article of the Constitution, appears both histori- 
cally and judicially. 

Under the Confederation, as is well known, there was no provision 
for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. The owners of runaways 
were allowed, however, to pursue and take them in the free States ; 
but it was clear to all, that in the course of time this would be effected 
only with great difficulty. When therefore the Federal Constitution was 
under deliberation, the Southern members insisted upon a provision by 
which the rendition of fugitives should be secured to the slaveholding 
States. The guarantee of this right was demanded for the preserva- 
tion of their interest in statu quo. It was well understood at the 
time, that without it no Union would have been formed. They pre- 
vailed, and accordingly we read in Art. 4, Sec. 2, of the Constitution 
the passage just quoted. Speaking in defence of this provision in the 
Virginia Convention, called to consider the Constitution, Mr. Madison 
said: 

" This clause was expressly to enable the owners of slaves to re- 
claim them. This is a better security than any that now exists." 

Governor Randolph held the same language. He said : 

" Were it right to mention what passed in Convention, I might tell 
you that the Southern States — even South Carolina herself— consid- 
ered this property secured by these words." 

In the Convention of North Carolina, Mr. Iredell spoke as follows : 

" In some of the Northern States they have emancipated all their 
slaves. If any of our slaves go there, and remain there a certain 
time, they would by the present law be entitled to their freedom, so 
that their masters could not get them again. This would be extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the inhabitants of the Southern States, and to prevent 
it this clause is inserted in the Constitution. Though the word slave 
is not mentioned, this is the meaning of it. The Northern delegates, 
owing to their particular scruples on the subject of slavery, did not 
choose the word slave to be mentioned." 

And in the debate in the Legislature of South Carolina, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinkney made these remarks : 

" We have obtained (said he) a right to recover our slaves in what- 
ever part of America they may take refuge, which is a right we had 
not before. In short, considering all the circumstances, we have 
made the best terms for the security of this species of property it was 
in our power to make. We . would have made them better if wa 
could, but on the whole, I do not think them bad." 

These strong assurances that every slave who escaped to the Nortb 
would not be free and irreclaimable, but " should he delivered up,^ re- 
conciled the people of the South to the Constitution, and secured its 
ratification. That the same views of the subject were held by the 
statesmen of the North, is equally unquestionable. Nowhere in the 
debates which took place in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania, on the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
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lution, do we find any expressions rendering uncertain or equivocal 
the right of the owner to recover his slave. In those days there was 
no diversity of opinion as to the true intent and meaning of the clause 
relative to fugitives from labor. It has been reserved for the sophistry 
of our times to deny the existence of one of the plainest provisions 
of the Constitution. 

But let us turn from the interpretation of history to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the celebrated case of 
Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Judge Story, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court, said : 

" It is well known that the object of this clause was to secure to 
the citizens of the slaveholding States the complete right and title of 
ownership in their slaves, as property, in every State of the Union, 
into which they might escape from the State wherein they were held 
in servitude." 

Again : 

" The clause was therefore of the last importance to the safety and 
security of the Southern States, and could not be surrendered by 
them without endangering the whole property in slaves. The clause 
was accordingly adopted in the Constitution by the unanimous con- 
sent of the framers of it — a proof at once of its own intrinsic and 
practical necessity." 

And again : " The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of 
a positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the slave, 
which no State law or regulation can in any way qualify, regulate, 
control or restrain." * * * • " We have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in holding that, under and in virtue of the Constitution, the 
owner of a slave is clothed with entire authority in every State in the 
Union, to seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can do it without 
any breach of the peace, or any illegal violence." 

This decision settles the point beyond cavil or doubt. It is unne- 
cessary to adduce here the opinions of the other learned judges. They 
confirm, in words no less emphatic, all for which the South contends 
in this matter. I think there is no reflecting member of this Society 
who will deny that under the Constitution, and the construction of that 
Constitution by the Supreme Court of the United Stated, the Federal 
government has assumed the sacred obligation to deliver to the master 
liis fugitive slave. 

In order to carry out that obligation more effectually than before, 
Congress, during the last session, passed an act known as the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Now the question arises, is this Law in all respects 
consistent with the Constitution ? 

In 1793 a law was enacted by Congress, the third and fourth sec- 
tions of which designated the mode of reclaiming " persons escaping 
from the service of their masters." It was approved by the illustrious 
Washington, and as you are well aware, has repeatedly been sanc- 
tioned by the decisions of the Supreme Court. Those decisions will 
^Pply with the same force to the present act, so far as it is similar to 
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that of '93. It follows therefore that the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions not common to both laws alone admit of dispute. In what 
then consists the essential difference between the two acts, the one of 
1793, and the other of 1850 ? The sections of \he law of '93, which 
refer to fugitive slaves, are as follows : 

Seo. 3. And be it further enacted^ That when a person held to labor in any of 
the United States, or in either of the Territories on the northwest or south of the 
river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said States or 
Territory, the person to whom such labor or service may be due, his agent, or at- 
torney, IS hereby empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take 
him or her before any judge of the Circuit or District Courts of the United States 
residing or being within the State, or before any magistrate of a comity, dty or 
town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made — and upon proof to 
the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral testimony or affidavit 
taken before and certified by a magistrate of any such State or Territory, that the 
person so seized or arrested doth, under the laws of the State or Territory from 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claiming him or her, it 
shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate to give a certificate thereof to sndi 
claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing the 
said fugitive from labor to the State or Territory from which he or she fled. 

Sko. 4. And be it further enacted^ That any person who shall knowingly and 
willingly obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seizing or ar- 
resting such fugitive from labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, 
his agent or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given or 
declared ; or shall harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or she was a 
fugitive from labor as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and pay 
the sum of five hundred dollars, which penalty may be recovered by and for the 
benefit of such claimant, by action of debt in any court proper to ixf the same, 
saving moreover to the person claiming such labor or service nis right of action for 
or on account of the saia injuries or ei&er of them. 

The first point of difference is in the appointment of commission- 
ers to carry the provisions into eflfect. The act of 1793 entrusted its 
own execution to the judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States and also to any State magistrate of a county, city, or 
town corporate. But in 1842, one Prigg having carried oflfhis slave 
without obtaining a certificate from the magistrates of Pennsylvania, 
was tried and convicted under the law of 1826. He appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its decision, delivered by 
Judge Story, embraced three propositions: 1. The act of 1793 was 
constitutional. 2. Any State law that in any way interferes with it, 
is null and void. 3. The action of Congress on this subject excludes 
all State legislation in reference to it. This decision releasing all 
State ofidcers from taking cognizance of a claim to the service of a 
fugitive, rendered the act of '93 practically of but little use. The on- 
ly magistrates to whom the claimant could apply were the Circuit and 
District judges, and as these are thinly scattered over the Union, re- 
siding in many instances hundreds of miles apart, it is manifest that 
the owner of a slave thrown on his own resources, seldom obtained 
a warrant to remove his property. To remedy this defect, or in other 
words, to maintain inviolable and unbroken the guarantees of our great 
Magna Charta, Congress enacted the law of 1850, by which United 
States Commissioners are substituted for the State magistrates, whose 
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powers ceased some eight years ago. These commissioners by the 
fourth section of the bill are clothed with concurrent jurisdiction with 
the judges of the Circuit and District Courts in all matters pertaining 
to fugitives from labor. The objection made against this provision is 
that it gives judicial power to the Commissioners. This, it is said, 
interferes with the Constitution. Now the Commissioners are not 
judges. Their powers are not judicial, but as Mr. Justice Story terms 
them, ministerial. It is not their duty, as some suppose, to pass a de- 
finite decision upon the question in dispute, but merely to decide 
whether the claimant has shown good and sufficient reason to remove 
the prisoner to the State or Territory whence he is alleged to have 
escaped. This is the whole duty of the Commissioner, as it was of 
the magistrate under the old law. Now the act of 1793 gave the 
power of hearing complaints against fugitives to the justices of the 
peace, and that act has again and again been pronounced constitution- 
al. If the jurisdiction thus conferred upon these magistrates had been 
considered a judicial power, the law of 1793 would have been pro- 
claimed null and void, inasmuch as all judges of the United States 
hold their office during good behavior, and receive compensation not 
by fees, but by salaries. Reasoning then from analogy, it is clear that 
the act of 1850 is not unconstitutional, because the certificate for the 
removal of the fugitive is granted by a Commissioner. 

The next point in which the present law differs from that of 1793, 
is in requiring the United States Marshals to execute all warrants or 
other processes for the arrest and detention of fugitives. The con- 
stitutionality of this provision has, we believe, never been questioned. 
It was inserted in the bill to secure the prompt and efBcient perform- 
ance of a duty enjoined by the great charter of our liberties. Prior 
to the passage of the late act, any attempt to fulfill that duty was often 
the signal of a riot, and almost invariably ended in a failure. This 
clause granting the owner of a slave the privilege of employing the 
Marshal to serve his warrant, removes all apprehension that the 
law can be resisted with impunity or success. It consequently com- 
mends itself to every sober and reflecting man. 

The third and last essential diflerence between the two laws, is in 
making the United States Marshals liable to a prosecution for the full 
value of fugitives escaping from their custody, whether the escape 
was with or without their knowledge and connivance. This liability, 
as we all know, without being jurists, closely resembles the^ responsi- 
bility of every sheriff at common law for the custody of his prisoners. 
Doubtless in some cases, the provision may fall hard upon the Mar- 
shal, but its propriety and necessity cannot but be acquiesced in by 
ail who are willing to observe the Constitution according to its true 
spirit. 

These are all the provisions found in the act of 1850, which are 
not substantially embraced in that of 1793. There are undoubtedly 
several other particulars in which the former law is rendered more 
BtrihgQnt than the latter, but as they are not entirely new, they do not 
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affect the discussion in its present stage. We conclade therefore that 
the Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850 is not unconstitutional) neither, 

1st. Because the certificate is granted by a Commissioner — Con- 
gress having full power to confer this authority : nor, 

2d. Because Marshals are required to execute warrants for the ar- 
rest of fugitives, this being in strict analogy to the execution of all 
laws : nor, 

3d. Because the responsibilty of safe custody is thrown on the 
Marshal — since other public officers are liable to the same extent. 

Having shown the constitutionality of the late enactment by 
a comparison drawn between the acts of Congress of 1793 and 
1850, 1 will now briefly notice the two principal objections which are 
urged against it. 

It is said that the new law suspends the operation of the writ of 
habeas corpus — inasmuch as the concluding clause of the sixth section 
provides that afler duly granting the certificate, no process issued by 
any court, judge, magistrate, or other person whomsover shall inter- 
fere with its execution. This is a mistake. There is not a word in 
the bill respecting the writ of habeas corpus. Is it true that silence 
upon the subject can be construed to repeal a great constitutional 
right ? If this be so, then the injury was done by the old law more 
than half a century ago, without any one discovering the fact. 

But let us examine what the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
is. Chancellor Kent, in the 2d vol., p. 26, of his Commentaries, lay- 
ing down this privilege, says, " Whenever any person is detained with 
or without due process of law, unless for treason or felony, plainly and 
specially expressed in the warrant of commitment, or unless such per- 
son be a convict or legally charged in execution, he is entitled to his 
writ of habeas corpus." Here we see at once that the object of this 
writ is not to discharge the prisoner when lawfully detained, but only 
to relieve him from illegal imprisonment. Now it has been decided 
over and over again that imprisonment under a certificate from a Com- 
missioner of the United States, or warrant from the Executive of one 
State, on the requisition of the Executive of another State is, legal. 
The writ of habeas corpus, therefore, is not applicable to the case of 
a person under arrest as a fugitive from justice or from labor. On this 
point. Judge Grier says : " * The writ of habeas corpus is undoubtedly 
an immediate remedy for every illegal imprisonment ; but no imprison- 
ment is illegal when the process is a justification of the officer : and 
process, whether by writ or warrant, is legal, whenever it is not de- 
fective in the frame of it, and has issued in the ordinary course of 
justice, from a court or magistrate having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter,' (Commonwealth t>^. Lekey, 1 Watts 6, 7.) A person held as 
a fugitive under the certificate of a judge or magistrate, under this 
act is legally imprisoned, under process * from a court or magistrate 
having jurisdiction,' and cannot be released by any other court or 
magistrate, on a writ of habeas corpus or homine replegiando." In 
the same connection, I would also beg leave to introduce an extract 
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from the opinion of Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States. In his letter to the President, he holds this language : 
" Congress, in the case of fugitive slaves, as in all other cases within 
the scope of its constitutional authority, has the unquestionable right 
to ordain and prescribe for what causes, to what extent, and in what 
manner, persons may be taken into custody, detained or imprisoned. 
Without this power they could not fulfill their constitutional trust, nor 
perform the ordinary and necessary duties of government. It wa& 
never heard' that the exercise of that legislative power, was any en- 
croachment upon or suspension of the privilege of habeas corpus. It 
is only by some confusion of ideas that such a conflict can be suppos- 
ed to exist. It is not within the province or privilege of this great 
writ to loose those whom the law has bound. That would be to put a 
writ, granted by the law in opposition to the law — to make one part of 
the law destructive of another. This writ follows the law and obeys 
the law. It is issued upon proper complaint, to make inquiry into the 
causes of commitment or imprisonment, and its sole remedial power 
and purpose is to deliver the party from ' all manner of illegal confine- 
ment.' " But it is useless to multiply quotations to show that the Act 
^ves to every person claimed as a fugitive, all the rights which the 
writ of habeas corpus secures to him. Surely there is no one here 
who will set up his own judgment in this matter in opposition to that 
of all the distinguished statesmen of both parties and the highest ju- 
dicial authority of the country. 

It has been said, too, that the new law is unreasonable because it 
does not extend to the fugitive the right of trial by jury in the State to 
which he has escaped. So it has always been under the Act of '93. 
A fugitive from labor is delivered up in the same manner and upon 
the same proof as a fugitive from justice. When a person who is sus- 
pected of having committed a crime in Massachusetts, escapes into 
Connecticut, he i^ surrendered to the authorities of the former State 
upon the requisition of its Executive. Here there is no trial by jury 
— the question to be determined is that of identity. Nor is this the 
only case in which fugitives from justice are refused a trial by jury in 
the State in which they are arrested. By treaties with France and 
Great Britain, the United States have engaged to surrender persons 
charged with crime escaping into this country — the proceedings always 
being summary and ex parte. Hence we see that fugitives from jus- 
tice from other States as well as from foreign lands, are placed on an 
equal footing with runaway negroes — are liable to be seized by the 
same process. This being evident, why is the intervention of a jury 
demanded for fugitive slaves ? Are black men better than white ? 
Shall a white man be surrendered without complaint, and yet heaven 
and earth be moved to prevent the restoration of a black man whom 
the Constitution exj^ressly declares " shall be delivered up ?" If trial 
by jury be necessary in one case, it is so in the other. Then why this 
clamor made for the black fugitive ? Why do we hear no anathemas 
hurled from the pulpit — no Union threatened to be dissolved — because 
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white men are daily surrendered without trial ? For my |>art, I cannot 
perceive why special privileges should be granted to colored persons. 
If they are wrongfully arrested, it is easy to try the question of free- 
dom or slavery either by a habeas corpus or by a jury in the State 
whence it is alleged they were fugitives from labor. Every State 
guarantees this right to persons who are charged with committing an 
offence within her borders ; and we have no reason to suspect the up- 
rightness of southern tribunals in regard to petitioners for freedom. 
On the contrary, the decisions in the slaveholding States will fully 
attest that negroes arrested as fugitives from labor possess eveiy facili- 
ty to prove their innocence. Says Mr. Underwood, in a speech in the 
United States Senate last spring, " Having been a long time con- 
versant with the judicial tribunals of my own State, I have never 
known a case of freedom or slavery where the leanings and sympa- 
thies of the judges and jurors were not in favor of liberty. It is one 
of the maxims of the law, always enforced by the courts of Kentucky, 
that if there be any doubt, the person claiming his freedom is entitled 
to the benefit of it." And Mr. Clay, on a public occasion, remarked 
that he had almost always succeeded when he had acted as counsel 
for the captive, but never when he had been engaged by the master. 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon this topic. There can be no 
doubt that the fugitive possesses ample means of redress under the 
laws of the State from which he has fled. Not only has he right of 
trial by jury, but the privilege of summoning witnesses and employing 
counsel without expense to himself. What more can the friends of 
the negro demand ? Shall a special tribunal be extended to black 
slaves which is rightfully withheld from free white men ? Are run- 
away negroes from Georgia, or Virginia, or Kentucky, beings of a su- 
perior grade or having higher claims upon our sympathies than the Irish, 
the French, the English, or the freemen of our own country ? Cer- 
tainly not. Why then has this provision under consideration provoked 
such violent opposition ? Why are no conventions called to nullify 
the laws which send the white man away ? And why, in the name of 
common sense, should Congress insult the tribunals of the South, by 
pronouncing them incompetent to decide upon the prima facie proof 
that a fugitive owes service or labor to a master from whom he has 
escaped ? 

If there were no other ground for refusing a trial by jury in the 
State where the fugitive is arrested, the excited condition of public 
feeling in many portions of the North, would be sufficient. There are 
thousands, I am sorry to say. Who, placing their conscience above the 
Constitution and openly avowing the principles of nullification, would 
never consent to the return of a slave. It would be useless to sup- 
pose that equal and exact justice could be had for the claimant among 
those holding such views on the subject of civil duties and obligations. 
Their whole opposition is to the Constitution, and the law is de- 
nounced only because it carries out the Constitution. ' They demand 
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a trial by jury, not to secure to our brethren of the South their just 
rights, but to trample in the dust the precious inheritance of the fame, 
the wisdom, the valor and the patriotism of our fathers. 

I have now, as I trust, shown the constitutionality of the law of 
1850, and answered the principal objections which are made against 
it. It was one of those measures of compromise designed to give 
peace and repose to our distracted country, and which have since 
crowned, with fadeless glory, the legislation of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress. Fanatics and agitators may heap upon it odious epithets and 
abusive language, but it has received the cordial support of every true 
heart that beats with devotion to the Constitution and the Union. In 
many respects, it is a great improvement upon the old law. It is 
practically more favorable to the fugitive and better guarded against 
abuse. It protects free colored men from being kidnapped and sold 
into slavery, by requiring a legal certificate previous to the removal of 
the negro. It places the execution of the law in the hands of re- 
sponsible officers of the government, instead of leaving the individual 
master or his agent to seize and carry off his slave by physical force. 
It affords personal security to the master while arresjLing his servant, 
and thus allays all the apprehension of the recurrence of scenes of 
violence and bloodshed. Is it not plain, that the new Act is better 
than the old one — ^better for the fugitive — better for the free black — bet- 
ter for the North and South — better for the peace and quiet of the 
whole country ? 

It will not be inferred, I hope, from anything I have said, that I jus- 
tify the law in all its details. I approve, however, of its enactment, 
inasmuch as I deem conformity to the design of the Constitution 
more important than the objectional features of the bill. It is in fact, 
merely an honest fulfillment of the compact entered into by the men of 
the Revolution. Its object is simply to carry out the express stipula- 
tions of that sacred instrument, without which the Union, with all its 
fragrant glories of the past and precious hopes of the future, would 
never have existed. Before its passage, the Constitution, in conse- 
quence of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, had 
become, as it were, a dead letter in regard to fugitive slaves. The 
law of '93 had no vitality after the prohibition of State magistrates 
from acting under it. Any attempt to arrest a slave in most of the 
Northern States, was* attended with hazard of insult, heavy pecuniary 
loss and even of life itself. In this manner, the people of the South 
suffered an encroachment upon their rights which no forbearance 
could tolerate and no apology vindicate. With a view to put an end 
to this breach of faith and to restore harmony and confidence to the 
country, Congress passed this law. It was not hastily enacted, as 
some have asserted, but was discussed in the Senate, section by sec- 
tion, and received the sanction of the most eminent and patriotic 
statesmen in the nation. It was not the triumph of one local section 
or of one political party over another. The question was, should the 
compromises of the Constitution be- maintained according to their 

VOL. XVI. 19 
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letter and spirit, or should the Union, created by the common toils and 
sacrifices of Washington and his associates, be lost to freedom and 
to the world. Who does not rejoice that in a crisis so momentous it 
was decided to uphold the Constitution ? What heart does not throb 
to the sentiment : *' Frenzied be the head — ^palsied be the hand, that 
attempts to destroy the Union !" 

In order to have a just sense of our obligation to restore fugitive 
slaves, let us recur, for a moment, to the period when there was no 
Constitution of the United States. It was, as we all know, a period 
of darkness and of gloom. The invader had been repelled by the 
valor of our citizens, but with peace came evils no less distressing 
than war. There was no commerce, no manufactures, no sound cur- 
rency, no confidence between man and man ; nothing, in short, to 
make a people prosperous and happy. Armed men beset courts of 
justice, towns and villages were threatened with flames, and thou- 
sands, under the pressure of sufferings, were ready to enter into des- 
perate rebellion. What an hour of peril was that ! What dreadful 
thoughts arose in the minds of those, who through years of toil and 
suffering, had established their country's independence ! But in the 
midst of this storm, the anchor of hope and safety was not lost. A 
convention, composed of illustrious patriots and statesmen, assembled 
to frame a Constitution. Many and great were the difficulties in the 
way of meeting upon a union platform. The subject of slavery was 
the apple of discord, and came near causing the convention to sepa- 
rate without attaining its aim. Finally, after long deliberation, our 
Constitution was formed in a spirit of mutual forbearance and com- 
promise. It was agreed that each State should for itself, and by 
itself, regulate and control its existing institutions. But in order to 
fulfill this compact, it was also agreed that fugitive slaves escaping 
from service in one State to another, should be delivered up to their 
masters. This provision was scarcely discussed in the convention, 
and was adopted without a dissenting vote. It was necessary for the 
maintenance of the concession on the part of the North, viz : non-in- 
terference with slavery, because that concession would be utterly vain, 
if fugitives might find a safe retreat by crossing a State line. It was 
based on the only ground upon which the members of the confedera- 
cy could meet and make our Constitution. 

Such were the circumstances under which our predecessors prom- 
ised that the fugitive slave should be delivered up. They saw dis- 
tinctly, that without this obligation no political tie could unite the 
American people. Whether they decided wisely in forming a union 
with slaveholders, let the consequent history of our country answer. 
"Whatever specious objections may have been urged against the Con- 
stitution at the period of its adoption, it is not with us an open ques- 
tion whether that immortal instrument was framed with all the wisdom 
which has been claimed for it, and whether it is adequate to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. The seal of more than sixty years 
is now upon it, and its results are known and read of all men. In 
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the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, in London, is the tomb of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architect of that noble structure, and the felicitous 
inscription upon it runs thus : ' Reader, if you seek his monument, 
look around!* So we may say of our Constitution. If you. would 
estimate its value, look around ! "* Behold a nation, prosperous 
beyond precedent, pursuing all the multiform avocations of society, 
where, but a few years ago, the foot of civilized man had not yet trod ! 
Compare our country in all the elements that make a people great and 
prosperous, with any empire of ancient or of modern time ! Standing 
on our own soil, see our Republic stretching in its magnificence, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and reaching from the perpetual snows of the 
North to the ever-blooming flowers of the South ! But, above all, 
gaze upon the blushing flag of our country, wooed by the breezes of 
every clime under heaven, and carrying, wherever it floats, the name 
and the power of the American people ! 

But while " looking around" at our power, dignity, and prosperity 
as a nation, let us not forget that these great blessings can last only by 
implicit obedience to the Constitution. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the fancy that the Union can be maintained when the su- 
premacy of our Magna Charta is gone. Do we imagine that the 
freemen anywhere in this country, will continue to remain in the 
Union if the rights bequeathed to them by their fathers, be wrested 
away ? If the time should ever come when the Constitution shall 
cease to be the " higher law" in the land, our government will undoubt- 
edly dissolve itself into its original elements, and vanish — the baseless 
fabric of a vision. It is ours then to show our estimate of this Palla- 
dium of Liberty, by transmitting it unimpaired to posterity, and by 
defending it, if necessary, to the last drop of our blood. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished patriot, " If we are not struck with judicial 
blindness, we shall cling to this Constitution as the mariner clings 
to the last plank when night and the tempest close around him." 

Let us then resolve, that so far as we are concerned, our Union 
shall be maintained by a practical compliance with all the duties en- 
joined by the Constitution. Let us renew our pledges of aflfection to 
that priceless heritage of Liberty which belongs, not only to dhr gene- 
ration, but to generations yet to come. Let us, above all, listen to the 
solemn warning of Washington, to " indignantly frown on the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate one portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which bind together the various 
parts,** 

* Dr. Boardman's Discourse on the IJDion. 
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Sl)e Qarp of Creation. 

Thou Harp of Creation, whose magical strain 

To the throne of Omnipotence ever ascending, 
Is wafted from Nature's broad, boundless domain, 

With the song of pure spirits in unison blending ; 
Deep, grand and majestic, thy harmony swelling. 

Transcending the limits of space and of time, — 
One wave of rich melody ceaselessly welling, 

Unites with the chorus celestial, sublime. 

The stars, as they glide on their radiant way, 

In the glorious anthem forever are singing ; 
Day utters its musical accents to-day, 

And the azure expanse with the echo is ringing. 
From hill and from valley, from forest and river, 

From mountain and streamlet, lake, woodland, and plain, 
Earth's myriad voices are sounding forever. 

And mingling in harmony sweet with the strain. 

Thou Harp of Creation, no tremulous hand 

O'er thy quivering wires hath been carelessly sweeping ; 
A Master hath tuned them, and cherubim stand 

With their harps ever time to the melody keeping ; 
One theme ever new each rapt seraph inspiring, 

One song all their legions eternally raise ; 
The universe glows with the topic untiring. 

And joins the unanimous tribute of praise. 

Thy music is written in letters of light. 

On the glittering scroll of the firmament burning, 
And he who interprets the language aright. 

Is forever the song of the seraphim learning. 
The volume of Nature with radiance beaming 

Is spread out before thee, its treasures are thine; — 
Child of earth, — let thy heart with its influence teeming, 

Unite with thy voice in the chorus divine. 

J. K. L 
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(E>BB\an. 

The poetry of the early ages has ever seemed roost fit '* to wake 
to ecstacy the living lyre." The notes, which the first poets sang, 
float down the long vista of ages unchanged and unequsded, Man 
has grown wise in these latter days ; he sports with mysteries which 
were once his terror, and roams abroad within the widened limits of 
his intellect ; yet, in the midst of all his wondrous power and wisdom, 
he finds nothing so pleasing as " the words of other times." He can 
find deeper thought and more intellectual poetry, but nothing that 
strikes the imagination so irresistibly. As the fire and ingenuousness 
of youth often afiect us more than the labored reason of mature years, 
so a simple lay of days long passed, is often the magic Sesame, open- 
ing the way to rich treasures of fancy, which to many a modem model 
of correctness were past finding out. 

Preeminent among these bards of ancient days stands the blind old 
man of Chios. With a few other classic poets he has absorbed the 
admiration of all succeeding ages. How much of this admiration is 
caused by the gregarious nature of the human race, would be difficult 
to decide ; perhaps a goodly share. At any rate, there are many admi- 
rers of classic beauties who seem to forget that there is aught else to 
claim their notice and reverence, than the spirit of poesy which haunts 
the shores of the Mediterranean. But, whilst men have risen in im- 
agination, with the 200,000, who stood up when the Roman poet en- 
tered the theatre, and felt the warm blood thrill through their veins as the 
tale of ancient Troy was told, another school of poetry has arisen from 
among the quaint old superstitions of the north of Europe, which in 
force and a certain fantastical beauty is, to say the least, an equal. 
It may be said to present the same contrast to the measured cadence 
and smoothly flowing numbers of Greece and Italy which exists be- 
tween the Gothic and Grecian styles of architecture. The latter is 
correctly elegant, the former is irregularly beautiful. One is massive 
and unadorned, the other light and wrought in many a varied form. 
One stands open to the broad light of day, and is clearly defined in 
its innK)st recesses ; the other has nooks and corners where ghostly 
forms seem to crouch, half hidden in the gloom, and its lofty arches 
are hardly seen by the architect. One seems fit for the habitation of 
glorious men who are known and appreciated by mortals ; the other for 
the shadowy dwellers of the spirit-world. Each class seems peculiar 
and unable to be changed into the other, at least cannot without 
losing a large share of its vigor. Pope has scarcely shielded the 
'* quadrated" versification of his time from the imputation of tameness, 
and the ancients seem to want the mystical and spiritual manner of 
thinking, which throws such a strong spell over the poets of the 
North. 

First among the septentrional bards, is Ossian-^a beacon light upon 
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Ills rock-bound sbores, gleaming through the surrounding darkness of 
ignorance and barbarism. It was about the year 1762, when a num- 
ber of poems were given to the world by one James McPherson, who 
claimed to have collected them in a tour through the western High- 
lands and adjoining isles. A great sensation was created in the lite- 
rary world. They were translated into various languages and also 
imitated. Among the earlier poems of Lord Byron may be found a 
fair imitation of the " Voice of Cona," and Lamartine in Leo Confi- 
dences confesses having done likewise. The conqueror of Europe 
found a kindred spirit in its energetic style. But, whilst many be- 
lieved and admired, some doubted whether they were genuine ; a 
doubt which the conduct of the translator was rather calculated to in- 
crease than dispel ; and some, with the renowned Dr. Johnson at their 
head, totally denied their authenticity, and asserted them to be a mere 
fabrication. Time has shown that they judged hastily. ThoJIigJi- 
lan4 society of Scotland in the year 18U^published a report of a com- 
mittee appointed'^ make diligent inquiry throughout the Highlands 
for similar poems. The report shows that at least a portion of the 
work had been obtained from these alleged sources, and probably all 
with the exception, perhaps, of fragments inserted to fill up omissions 
in the original. There seems, therefore, to be sufficient proof that 
these poems, mutilated and interpolated though they must be, as has 
been the fate of many of the works of antiquity, are really the pro- 
ductions of a poet of the early days of Scottish history. Tradition 
and external evidence fix the time of their composition to the end 
of the third or beginning of the fourth century. A powerful argument 
for their genuineness can be adduced in the fact that their literary 
merit far surpasses that of the translator, and also that they harmo- 
nize exactly with the age and country to which they are assigned. 
Their subjects are generally warlike, as we would be led to expect 
among a half-civilized people. Manly valor is extolled as the highest 
excellence. Feasting, hunting and the other amusements of semi- 
barbarism are often introduced. The images and descriptions of the 
poet are evidently drawn from Scottish scenery, which is peculiarly 
adapted to the wild and high-toned melody of the " Harp of Selma." 
Northern Scotland might be called the haunt of the spirit of sublimi- 
ty. Along its high cliffs, which breast 300 miles of the sea, the roar 
of the Atlantic is never silent amid the sounding caves, as the waves 
sport fearfully along their base. The sea-fowl scream over their nests 
amid the lone recesses of the rocks. 

** The only, the perpetual dirge 
That's heard there is the sea-bird's cry, 
The moumf ul murmur of the surge, 
The cloud's deep voice, the wind's low sigh.** 

Almost constant rain and mist hang over the land, and the wild 
winds roam unchecked over its bare hills and heaths, and whisper 
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amid the rustling grass strange things to the dreaming bard. It wa& 
from such associations as these that the genius of Ossian received its 
inspiration. All was to him wildly stern and grand. Nature did 
not sing to him amid myrtle and orange groves beneath the sunny 
skies of the South. But there was a depth, an almost inexpressible 
beauty in the few wild notes which it was his privilege to hear, which 
more than compensated for the loss. Hence his poetry is never volup- 
tuous, never weak. Indeed, its chief fault is its strength. To use 
the language of Dr. Blair,, "his manner is so different from that of 
most poets to which we are accustomed ; his style is so concise and 
so much crowded with imagery, the mind is kept at such a stretch in 
accompanying the author, that an ordinary reader is at first apt to be 
dazzled and fatigued rather than pleased." Energy and conciseness 
are its characteristics. It touches only upon principal points. Like 
a mighty storm it sweeps over the regions of fancy ; small reeds bend 
before it and are passed over, but the large oak is torn from its roots 
and borne on. He strikes the key note of many a strange, wild melody, 
and leaves us to fill up the outline. 

But not only do we find strength, but also what is seldom found in 
the earlier northern poets, a keen perception of the beautiful and pa- 
thetic. For instance, in Carthan the thoughts of the days of youth 
are compared to a pleasant evening. " Thus the sun appears in the 
west after the steps of his brightness have moved behind a storm ; the 
green hills lift their dewy heads ; the blue streams rejoice in the vale. 
The aged hero comes forth on his staff, his gray hairs glitter in the 
beam." A happy old age after the storms of life are over, could 
hardly be more justly or beautifully expressed. Again, in the Songs 
of Selma, the music of songs ** is like soft mist that rising from a lake 
pours on the silent vale, the green flowers are filled with dew, but the 
sun returns in its strength and the mist is gone." It is a fine thought, 
and he who has noticed how soon the high aspiration and noble feel- 
ing which a strain of music excites in the human breast, will feel how 
true are the last words, " the sun returns in its strength and the mist 
is gone." But the sublime is his true element. Hear his apostrophe 
to his harp : " dweller between the shields ! thou that awakest the 
failing soul ! descend from thy wall harp of Cona with thy voices 
three ! Come with that which kindles the past ; rear the forms of old, 
on their own dark brown years." (Cath Loda Duan III.) The follow- 
ing shows the suggestive power of the poet, as well as his sublimity. 
It is from the war of Caras : " The meteors of night set on the hill 
before him. A distant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent blasts rush 
through aged oaks. The half enlightened moon sinks dim and red 
behind the hill. Feeble voices are heard on the heath." It is not 
surpassed even by that fine passage of Virgil : 

" Noctem illam tecti silvis immama monstra 
Perferimus I nee, quae causa det sonitum videmus ; 
Nam neque erant astrorum ignes nee lucidus sethrl 
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Sidereft poluB : abscuro sed nubila ogbIo : 
£t Innam in nimbo noz intempesta tenebat." 

MmoD, K JU, 583. 

Examples migbt be multiplied, but it were better to read the book. 
But there is one more too fearfully beautiful to be passed over. It is 
perhaps unsurpassed in any language. " He rushed in the sound of 
his arms like the terrible spirit of Loda when he comes in the roar of 
a thousand storms, and scatters battles from his eyes. He sits on a 
cloud over Lochlin's seas. His mighty hand is on his sword. Winds 
lift his flanging locks. The waning moon half lights his fearful face. 
His features, blinded in darkness, arise to view." 

Such are a few of the notes of *' the harp which was strung in Sel- 
ma.'' When we consider how much poetic fire and elegance has 
probably been lost in the translation, and how much the original itself 
may have suffered during its long existence in the memories of men, 
before the knowlege of letters, a feeling of mingled regret and admi- 
ration comes over us ; regret that so little should be known of this 
meteor in the night of barbarism, and the admiration for the genius 
which in our own age would rival the most eminent. Enough still 
shines forth from the darkness of antiquity to excite the curiosity of the 
antiquary and the respect of all, for his noble mind, brave, generous, 
and humane, even in ignorance of God. What would he have been 
had the " harp of Cona with its voices three," been like the lyre of 
the Hebrew poet attuned to the praise of his Creator ? Truer than 
ever do the words of the poet seem : 

" Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark uDfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 

Hbsfxbion. 



Common Sense is to the character, what ballast is to a vessel. In 
the hard work of living, it is better a thousand times, than the brilliance 
of wit or of imagination. It supplies, in a measure, the want of 
genius, gives a tone to every effort of the intellect, prepares one to 
meet the serious labors of life, multiplies the various sources of 
happiness, and upon the events of each hour, upon each word or ac- 
tion, exerts a wholesome influence. 
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When at some time the ftpirit of beauty may have come in one of 
its celestial forms, possessing the soul and thrilling it through and 
through, attuning every chord of feeling to the richest harmony, and 
making the whole intellect feel as though it could write with the 
glowing pen of inspiration, or breathe forth thoughts of untold beauty, 
who does not realize that the material forms which bind us here are 
clogs upon the aspiring spirit ? The whole soul struggles when exci- 
ted by the vivid W-orkings of the imagination, or when in any way 
roused to the high state of activity of which it is capable, and which 
it occasionally shows forth in all its fulness ; it struggles intensely 
too ; for that body so wonderfully adapted to earthly wants, is now 
felt to be a prison-house through whose grating it can only look, when 
panting to follow on the spirit of beauty which is beckoning upward 
to higher and still higher advances towards infinite sublimity. The 
soul feels conscious of its expansive power : it feels that it is re- 
pressed and kept tightly bound by that material frame which encases 
it, and sometimes feels ia rebellion against the fate which will permit 
it to expand only by degrees, as if to keep pace with the almost im- 
perceptible growth of the body. And who has not felt at times that 
were th6 mind to be released, it would dilate immediately, so as to 
contain that vast amount of knowledge which is granted herfs ; and 
then counting that, as it really is, a small iota, go on increaising its ca- 
pacity with geometrical progression, until it stands upon the very 
verge of infinity ! 

Every imaginative mind fdels that there was never a truer thought 
expressed, than that which contends that our senses, instead of being 
the cause of our perception, are but a feeble medium between the 
material world and the soul whose real sphere is intense activity — 
though it here exists in a half slumbering state, as if to gather energy 
for its ceaseless march towards the citadel of eternal wisdom. 

It is, we know, but idle talk to speak of " godlike genius," to des- 
cant upon the hpman mind as knowing no limit — as finding nothing 
too difficult for its infinite comprehension. Applied to a created exis- 
tence, such words are Unmeaning bombast — ^as describing attributes 
of the great Creator, they are indeed vital truths, which as yet can 
convey but a very feeble signification to our finite capacities. 

But to those who are adcustomed to think with an intensity that 
proves it the delight of their being, who can forget awhile the de- 
mands of their material task^msister in the sweet communion of glow- 
ing thought, there Will come mordents when the soul would eocult in 
entire freedom, when it would gladly dissolve the dread connection 
between itself and the body. For when the mind would thrill through 
at some delicate touch of beiuty, the body, like some rude band laid 
upon the trenudous bkrp strings, stops or deadens the vibration. 

VOL. XVI. 20 
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Sometimes the mind becomes excited to an unwonted glow of feeling, 
sublime thoughts and beautiful imagery rush into it in all the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of unelaborated creation. The pen is seized to 
note them before they shall have passed forever, but they either prove 
as evanescent as they are beautiful, leaving but their faint shadow on 
the memory, or while yet glowing with undiminished vividness are 
too delicate to be coolly transferred from their ethereal tablet. 

Their freshness and delicacy is lost upon the coarse canvas of 
matter, and often when their originator has sketched them to the best 
of his power, he is tempted to throw them aside as quite unworthy of 
the strength and elegance of his conception. 

There have been penned sentiments most sublime and vivid and 
beautiful — such as appear perfect gems from a mind stored with intel- 
lectual wealth. In poetry, which is the best medium for retaining the 
primitive freshness and beauty of lively conceptions, we often meet 
with thoughts so spiritual in their elegance and so gracefully ex- 
pressed, that we are tempted to believe that the poet's mind is dis- 
closed to us in all its native strength and delicacy — that he has really 
succeeded in transferring uninjured, one of those bright mental vis- 
ions that flit across the soul " like spirits in a dream.'' Bat let the 
sublimest of poets — the one who has wrestl^ed with the most gigantic 
thoughts, and chained them forever, to be gazed at and admired by the 
intellectual world — let Milton tell whether he has given aught but the 
faintest impress of those vivid, soul-inspiring images that filled his 
soul — darkened to external objects — with the sublimity and radiance of 
transcendent beauty. His great work seems a rich monument of the 
spirit's power to struggle away from matter, and to revel amid delights 
that are usually hidden by the coarse veil of our corporeal senses. 
Yet he would undoubtedly confess that he had scarcely painted the 
shadows of his bright visions — that his imagination, which seemed to 
mingle familiarly with mighty conceptions, as though in its own con- 
genial sphere, was really confined and compelled, however unwillingly, 
to gaze through a medium — a medium made transparent indeed to his 
excited mental vision, but which prevented his grasping directly hold 
upon the passing forms of sublimity, and fixing them as living objects 
upon his canvas. He would lament that he had painted only a de- 
fective image, that the forms appeared before him in all the glow ai 
perfection, but when words attempted to describe or the pen to sketch 
them, they vanished like spirits when the spell that called them up is 
rudely broken. 

The grand and lovely in poetry call forth a wondering respect and 
admiration from the gratified reader, but they aflbrd little satisfaction 
to their imaginative creator ; for while others see a picture of real 
elegance, he sees an abortive sketch of visions that appeared to him 
in untold beauty. 

Undoubtedly the painter and sculptor and poet often feel a high degree 
of gratification in their embodiments of beauty. We know that they 
frequently exult over them as offspring into which they have infused 
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'■ « large share of their own mental inspiration ; but it is a pleasure al- 
loyed and incomplete — one which owes nothing to the thought that 
perfection is attained, but to the idea that they have succeeded com-' 
faratively so well. For we are baffled from our earliest years in giv- 
ing distinct and vivid forms to our conceptions, and when particularly 
excited to thoughts of beauty, we find it so impossible to express 
them, that there is a peculiar satisfaction in finding that words can be 
moulded up into something similar to life-like forms — that matter can 
be made to take even a feeble impress of mind, or to catch a faint 
glow of intellectual radiance. 

It becomes so natural to give utterance to our feelings in the 
cramped and indistinct manner that our imperfect medium compels, 
that we are accustomed to consider it a flight into a lofty and unnatu- 
ral sphere, when some powerful mind breaks in a measure through its 
shackles and forces words to become a true and almost perfect em- 
bodiment of thought. Even ordinary or feeble intellects, such as 
have never been attuned to the thrill of delicate emotions, when exci- 
ted to an unwonted degree, feel a powerful and undefinable spirit stir- 
ring within them — mingling together feelings of real sublimity and 
delicacy, and calling up images of strange and unusual elegance. 
This is by no means fiction or a flight of fancy. It is living truth. It 
is one of those insights sometimes permitted into the mysterious tex- 
ture of the soul — an occasional phenomenon to show that the true and 
proper condition of the mind consists not in subjection to unfeeling 
matter. We know that it is truth. For minds that have seemed as 
feeble and inert as the senseless clay that covered them, have sprung 
forth through some great impulse, into an energy and power which 
would be startling even in a mighty intellect, and under the spell of 
their fierce excitement have executed deeds so wonderful, that the 
credulous without hesitation have imputed them to diabolical agency. 

Perhaps the mind relapses almost instantly to its former state, or by 
the mighty struggle it has made breaks through its mortal bonds : it 
matters not — the proof of its strength is fully conclusive. 

In the black and unsightly grains of gunpowder there exists a ter- 
rific power of expansion which some random spark may evolve ; so in 
the few and apparently feeble qualities of some despised intellect 
there is a prodigious energy and greatness which even a word may 
slip from their confinement. We know then by such proofs that the 
weakest mind may possess a power that is incalculable — that one un- 
used to words may seize them by intuition, and become strangely elo- 
quent — that one accustomed to weak and womanly thoughts may 
develop a strength and determination which will command the obedi- 
ence and implicit confidence of armies and nations. These are 
phenomena which the world has witnessed, and which history has 
recorded as her greatest wonders. 

They happen seldom. Their appearance in our moral system, is 
like the visit of some strange and eccentric comet amid the quiet and 
systematic orbits of the planets. But do they not' conclusively prove 
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that weakness of mind is not inherent — that it is only one of the ne- 
cessary conditions of its subservience to matter — ^that every intellect 
possesses a stupendous power, though (most wisely for its earthly con- 
nection) in an almost latent state ? Sometimes indeed by mischance 
evolved, it may be — (since it has happened in cases of remarkable 
stupidity) — ^to teach us how little we know of the mind's real great- 
ness. 

We have also evidence that delicacy as well as power of concep- 
tion may enter into a mind where it would be least sought for ; that 
sublime and elegant thoughts may be strangely commingled with the 
darkness of gross mental ignorance ; that the chords of emotion may 
become at once attuned and thrilled by some unaccountable agency, 
and that images of beauty may picture themselves on a mind seem- 
ingly polished in a moment for their reception. The rudest savage, 
under some unwonted inspiration has reached the very heights of sub- 
limity, and with more than a master's power forced words to become 
a faithful medium of his excited thoughts. The coarsest and most un- 
feeling hearts have entirely yielded to some one of the mafic spells 
of beauty, and told by the inarticulate signs of deep emotion that a 
counterpart image had been impressed upon a newly prepared tablet 

These are extraordinary instances. But we can find in ourselves 
frequent evidence of a strength and delicacy of perception of which 
we were unconscious. Who has not felt when listening to some 
strain of melody of unusual sweetness, as though his whole soul 
would escape to sympathize more entirely with the gentle cadences? 
And who, as his thoughts have wandered off upon some grand concep- 
tion, has not had a strange thrill of emotion, impossible to describe, 
dart through his soul, or has not seen with his mental vision a saecea- 
sion of lovely images glide by — hardly perceived before they have 
vanished — leaving no distinct impression, but diffusing a sensation of 
glowing loveliness ? 

Every one who has spent moments of sweet reflection, can testify 
to such feelings, and as before asserted, they are sometimes most 
strikingly elicited from the rubbish of entirely uncultivated minds. We 
have then the greatest reasons to believe that strength and delicacy of 
thought exist in a high degree in every mind ; perhaps not in an 
available form, yet the elements exist, and as experience has proved, 
some seemingly trivial cause may blend them and evolve their won- 
derful nature. 

There is undoubtedly a great difference in mental power and capa- 
city. The towering genius who changes the destiny of nations, oi 
the one who unlocks the mysteries of nature, or he who sports with 
thoughts colossal to common minds, should not be reckoned of the 
same intellectual stature as the uninstructed and half idiotic savage. 
But do not the phenomena we have mentioned, in which an apparent- 
ly dull and stupid mind breaks suddenly away, as if from some com- 
pressing force, and appears in all the might and dignity that we are 
accustomed to attribute to exalted genius alone — do not such instances 
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teach that there is not that immense disparity in intellect which we 
usually suppose : that it is more owing to some peculiarity in the ma- 
terial part of our nature than in that subtile, unknown essence which 
constitutes our spirits. 

At times every one feels thai matter is an imperfect medium for the 
display of the workings of intellect. Occasionally it seems very im- 
perfect, and an unusual incumbrance. Can we not conceive then that 
mind is subjected to an unequal domination of matter ; that sometimes 
it is permitted a wide range, and again made subject to the closest 
confinement ? 

It often slumbers on with only enough vitality to prove its claim to 
the title of intellect — some potent watch-word is whispered, and it 
springs forth to ceaseless and energetic action. Another soars to 
what is considered the very height of intellectual attainment — some 
misfortune befalls its material frame, and it becomes the raving maniac 
or vacant idiot. The educated mind, by its constant training and ac- 
tivity, learns to slip off one by one its confining bonds, and gradually 
to emerge from servitude — the stupid or rather closely imprisoned in- 
tellect, by some accident, slips at once its chains and stands forth in 
its native strength and dignity. 

The genius with his sanguine temperament, finds his confinement 
easy and supportable, and seems to make matter a sympathizer and 
assistant in his actions ; the dull and phlegmatic are inferior conduc- 
tors of an exciting influence, but when that is once so accumulated 
as to thrill the mental fibre, the whole soul is kindled so as to threaten 
the destruction of its prison-house. 

It has been termed a pitiful sight to see mere intellect striving to 
enlarge its proportions — to stretch itself up to the colossal stature of 
genius. It would be so indeed, were that in every respect a real dis- 
parity which in this world forms the distinction in mental strength ; 
but since from that strange evidence which the history of intellect has 
a few times furnished, it would seem more truly owing to some differ- 
ences in the union of mind with matter — since we have reason to be- 
lieve that every intellect, if expanded to its true dimensions, would 
manifest more power than has ever yet been displayed by the greatest 
genius — nothing can be more highly sublime ; for it is the grand and 
truly admirable struggle of mind to gain its lawful dominion over the . 
obstacles of matter. A struggle which here can never be entirely 
successful, but ending, when the spirit is released, in a victory most 
sudden and complete ; those who have struggled to reach by degrees 
their true stature, attaining it at once, and those who from some unu- 
sual obstacle have remained almost inactive, expanding instantly into 
the full proportions of their intellect, and taking their true station for 
that great mental competition which will go on throughout eternity. 

ALIQUIS. 
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Now. 

"We, forever waiting, looking, 

Listening, searching, groping still; — 

Through life's high and by-ways crooking, 
Seek of joy to find our filL 

Syrens sing ** A good time 's coming, 
Lo 1 e'en now it draweth near ;" 

But the phantom, far off roaming, 
Ne'er shall meet us wanderers here. 

What though oft we hear the promise 
Echoing gleeful through our souls ; 

Just as often fleeing from us. 
Swift away ** the good time" rolls ! 

Tempest tossed, for safety seeking, 
We but cling to snapping ropes ; 

Time's old scythe is ever reeking. 
Steeped in gore of murdered hopes 1 

We were children — oh 1 what visions 

Of a smooth, untroubled sea ! 
Storms, and wrecks, and mad collisions, 

Ne'er could they our fortime be I 

Then, how many a blithe creation 
Teemed with winged shapes of joy; 

Golden bright anticipation — 
Dreams of bliss without alloy 1 

How we often longed to number 
Years enough to make us men ; 

Recking not that troubled slumber 
Soon would wish them gone again. 

Now, when disappointments gather — 
Black, portentous, storm-fraught clouds ; 

When, of every ill the father, 

Sin with gloom our joys enshrouds, — 
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Now we know that childhood's visions 

Of a smooth, untroubled sea — 
Where no wrecks, or mad collisions 

Ever could our fortune be-^ 

Were like golden tints of morning, 

Bright, but evanescent, too ; 
Fading, they have left the warning, 

Trust not dreams, hut seek the true ! 

" Be not with the future ravished — 

Hers the charms that distance lends — 
Love upon them freely lavished 
Oftenest in sorrow ends." 

Strange 1 — Though every earthly treasure 

Readily our call obeys, 
StiU we hope to-morroVs measure 

Will be fuller than to-day's. 

And when manhood's care or sorrow 

Furroweth the anxious brow ;— 
Ever we desire the morrow — 

Though ** the happiest time is, now!* 

So we pass the precious hours 

God hath measured for our use. 
Venting discontent, in showers 

Of complainings, or abuse. 

Grieving for the time when sorrow 

Shall forever flee away ; 
Or, possessing not, we borrow 

Grief enough to spoil To-day ; — 

Till the almond tree doth flourish, 

And the evil days are come, 
When no joys the soul can nourish, 

And it loathes its earthly home. 

Not upon this cruel mission 

Came sweet Hope, with men to be, — 
To engulf each day's fruition 

In the future's shoreless sea ; — 
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Not to make the present hateful — 

.For content, to give unrest ;— 
But to make us doubly grateful— 

NoWy and " ever to he blest T 

. Let UB, then, be wise in season ; 
Hoping eyer, love To-day, 
Suffer, act, enjoy with reason — 
Ne'er complain — ^be " gravely gay." 

While the iron 's hottest, striking — 

Haying while the sunbeams &11, — 
Let us cease our vain disliking 

Of that Now^ which is our alL a. & 
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Imagmatbe txitxainxt. 

BT J. 8. 

All ages and all nations have had their stories and their songs;' 
stories that have roused the blood and summoned up the fiercest pas- 
sions, spurring men on to heroic deeds and daring adventures, or sto- 
ries that whiled away an idle hour, the gossip of a day ; songs that 
lulled the infant to its rest, or songs that commemorate the glory of 
chieftains, and form their monuments, more enduring than brass. A 
few of ancient date have come down to us, but vastly more have per- 
ished with the nations who have left as the enduring testimonials of 
their existence, only their rude implements of war and domestic 
life, their ruined cities and their undecyphered language. Most have 
had their mythological wonders, the outgushing poetry of the heart. 
Classic lands have no monopoly of these. Wherever the human 
mind has been placed, however much its vision has been darkened, it 
has still struggled to pierce the thick and impenetrable mystery that 
hangs around its existence. In Peru, and in Mexico, on the banks of 
the Ganges, and on the banks of the Ohio, in the islands of the polar 
or the tropical seas, men have left proofs that they felt an unseen and 
resistless Power that surrounds and governs all things, and in some 
way or other they have sought its protection and feared its vengeance. 
Every exhibition of force has been exalted into a Deity, the story of 
whose form and nature has been fashioned by the peculiarities of the 
phenomena and the character of the people. These mythological sto- 
ries, mingled with accounts of heroes, real or fabled, make up the 
earliest records of literature. They have enlisted attention, formed a 
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part of the religion and enjoyment of men in other ages and in other 
circumstances, and therefore indicate their character ; for the charac- 
ter of any age or nation may be inferred from what gives it pleasure. 
The mythology and the best poems of the Greeks indicate a soul 
liighly imaginative and deeply impressed with a love of beauty and of 
the pleasures of sense, but not more certainly than the negro songs indi- 
cate the inanity and coarse, shallow feeling of that peculiar race. Oa 
the other hand, this kind of literature has exerted, does now and ever 
will exert, an influence in forming thjB opinions and in shaping the 
destiny of the human race. In amount it is by far the greatest of 
any. It engrosses the attention more exclusively ; its characters 
dwell with us, and we gradually come to think the thoughts and adopt 
the sentiments of our favorites. Who* has not seen too many of the 
little Don Juans which the lofty and impulsive genius of B}'ron still 
continues to warm into being? What magnanimous pirate has not 
heen strengthened for his work, has not felt an increasing reverence 
for his art, or has not risen to a nobler contempt for humanity and 
law, by a communion with the spirit of the Corsair ? Who has not 
felt a more thorough hatred for villainy, by becoming acquainted with 
lago, or a more reverential regard for purity and disinterested affec- 
tion, from having read the words of Desdemona 1 

Whole nations have sometimes acknowledged the power of an im- 
aginative work, in changing their institutions, manners, and senti- 
ments. All Europe was convulsed with laughter that shamed knight- 
errantry out of existence, when Cervantes sent forth the chivalrous 
Don Quixote. The Marseilles hymn rang out upon the air of France, 
ind the whole nation became frantic with enthusiasm. It is said that 
ihe English navy owes much to " Ye Mariners of England." " Let 
ne form a nation's songs," said a shrewd observer, " and I care not 
who snakes their laws ;" and in this he implied an important truth. 

Let us, then, try to understand more fully the kind and extent of the 
influence which imaginative literature exerts. There is something in 
igurative language that, taking hold of the imagination, arrests attenr 
ion and excites the feelings. The fact cannot be denied, however 
we may explain it. In the early stages of civilization, language is 
more highly metaphorical than at any other period, for every thing 
must then be represented in the concrete rather than in the abstract — 
by images rather than by propositions and syllogisms. Reason is not 
yet fully developed, and the feelings, well or ill cultivated, have al- 
most undivided sway. Hence poetry is the earliest form of national 
literature, and must ever continue to make up an importiattt part of a 
nation's means of happiness. The Scriptures, given to teach us 
truths more sublime than the unassisted mind of man has ever yet 
been wrought up to fully understand, present U9 figurative expressions 
to aid our feeble powers. They are to us a kind of algebraic formula, 
whose exact value we may never comprehend, but whose relations we 
Ww, and whose properties we can apply to the solution of difficult 
problems. 

VOL. XVI. 21 
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The imagination, like the loftiest mountain top, catches the first, 
glimmer of approaching dawn. It is by means of such a power that 
we can rise to the Fountain of light. The endless analogies and con- 
trasts which it suggests form the solid substratum of philosophy, as well 
as the lightest gossamer work that floats on the airy surface of fiction. 
Although increasing intellectual power may lead men to examine the 
precise extent of these analogies, and to distrust the conclusions of 
the imagination, when unsupported by reason, yet there is no antago- 
nism between them when each performs its proper function. It is not 
the province of the imagination to judge ; and we may not rely upon 
its hints as established truths. Enthusiastic persons are exposed to 
frequent absurdities in conduct, from a disregard of this fact. The 
renowned and yalorous Knight of La Mancha might have found here 
the source of his ludicrous misfortunes. He would doubtless have 
fought bravely, had he found ** a foe worthy of his steel ;" but his dis- 
eased mind transmuted windmills into threatening warriors, flocks of 
sheep into dashing cavaliers ; and he acted just as if these were the 
conclusions of the soundest judgment. A great part of the mirth-pro- 
voking folly in the world has a similar origin. 

Imaginative works turn the abstract into the concrete, present ns 
persons with whom we become acquainted and in whom we fe^ inte- 
rested, instead of qualities which like ghostly phantoms continually 
^lude us. Bunyan has given us Christian instead of religion ; we 
have Shylock instead of avarice. It is not necessary that we believe 
the exact incidents presented ever actually transpired, or that the act- 
ors ever existed. It may be that the least exercise of judgment may 
condemn them as too absurd and fanciful to be thought of a moroeDt 
as literal facts, or accurate investigation may slowly but surely dis- 
solve the illusion, and yet they may serve the most important of all 
purposes, by raising the mind to the comprehension of higher and 
more spiritual truths. For instance, an ancient worshiper of the 
gods, by proper investigations, might possibly have ieamed to doubt 
whether Venus actually was bom from the foam of the sea, or wheth- 
er a company of Muses ever made Parnassus their summer residence, 
their family hotel ; but still, from these stories he might have gained 
on the one hand a better and more vivid impression of the airy, un- 
substantial and evanescent nature of sensuality, however highly re- 
fined, and however deeply inspired by the charms of beauty ; and on 
the other he might have le.amed that the true spirit of poetry is » 
spirit of purity, of elevated aspirations, dwelling not so much in 
crowded cit^s, as apart in solitude, communing with the gifted and 
the good. 

It is only necessary that the unreal things should faithfully repre- 
sent the true. A complete lie, having no resemblance to truth, is sel- 
dom dangerous ; but truth itself, when distorted and discolored, b^ 
comes the most dangerous and insidious falsehood. The mischief 
which results from holding a warped or broken " mirror up to nature, . 
is neither small nor unfelt. Unnatural views of life and duty are 
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wrooght into the texture of the mind, unnerving the arm for the rough 

battle which calls for its lustiest blows. The poor repine at their lot, 
and the rich grow supercilious and contented with senseless fripperies. 
The affections do not acquire a healthful glow, nor the intellect elastic 
vigor. The slow accretions of industry and frugality are despised. 
Projects are commenced, are feebly pursued, and are finally given 
over, while a sense of weakness and incapacity settles like a cloud 
opon the soul. Such effects are daily seen, and they prove that who- 
ever may be devoid of moral responsibility, it most certainly is not a 
gifted imaginative writer. Let him then be held accountable at the 
bar of public opinion. The power which he wields, like all other 
power, may be directed against the best interests of society. Bad 
novels, bad poems, and bad songs, have existed ; but this fact should 
not lead us to distrust and undervalue a powerful means of good. Such 
conduct would be as unwise as Whitfield said it would be to give up 
all the best tunes to the Devil. 

The real value of things, and our interest in them, depend in a 
great degree upon the enchantment which the imagination throws 
around them. Our homes and our country are dearer to us because 
Washington Irving and Longfellow have shed around them a halo of 
soft auroral light. Who could sail along without emotion, by the 
shore of a lonely and desolate island in the Pacific, when told that it 
was Juan Fernandez ! What gratitude would he feel towards De Foe, 
for the witchery that his fancy has wrought ! To say nothing of the 
Holy Land, towards which millions have been drawn by an invisible, 
but resistless power, let us ask, why is Olympus more an object of in- 
terest than Chimborazo ? Not because it pierces the clouds farther ; 
not because it is more majestic to look upon ; but because a drapery 
of poetic fable hangs around it. Why are we drawn to the Ayr, the 
Avon, the Thames, and the Tiber ? Not because they are magnificent 
objects in nature ; not altogether because a busy population swarms 
around their shores ; but rather because they are hallowed in story 
and in song. 

When a country is surrounded by such associations, the sentiment 
of patriotism is strengthened and exalted. There is then more that 
we can call our own — more that is high and noble, and worthy of 
honor in our country. What a rich inheritance did Shakspeare be- 
queath to all Englishmen, and how desperately would they struggle to 
preserve from desecration whatever, his genius has consecrated ! 

We have too few national songs, too few genuine imaginative 
works. Not that there is any dearth of " Dandy Jims" and " Uncle 
Neds," nor of blackguard novels and doggerel rhymes, a com- 
pound of ludicrous absurdity and shallowness; but it does seem 
that there are altogether too few songs characterized by the deep, pure 
feeling which pervades the old English ballads, and too few stories 
told in the simplicity and purity of Irving and ScOtt. A greater sup- 
ply of such healthful imaginative literature would be of inestimable 
Y^ue to our country and to the world. It would eventually be sought 
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for. The young would learn that the most pleasing books are not al- 
ways introductory lessons to Tice and immorality. The world would 
know us better, would learn to sympathize more intelligently with us, 
and be sooner prepared to sing songs in unison with ours, and to re- 
joice in stories of elevation, of purity, and of freedom. Let us then 
hope that our present stock of good imaginative writings may be in- 
creased. In every point of view, '* it is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished." 
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^t ^Qt \X)t €xvt 3n. 

One half of the nineteenth century is at length nem. con.^declaredtobe 
among the things that were. That eager haste with which some men, 
like corporation undertakers in waiting for a pauper's death, announc- 
ed a year ago the half century's decease, had no eflfect upon this 
child of Father Time, but on it lived, until the two score years and 
ten of its allotted life were fairly gone, and the midnight bell of 
last December thirty-first, began to toll its requiem. It has been a 
glorious time in which to live, and those now hoary-headed men who 
saw the century commence, and who have watched the wonderful de- 
velopments which have occurr^ed, as that mysterious scroll on which 
mankind record their history has been gradually unrolled and cover- 
ed with the strange accounts, may well be startled at a retrospective 
l^lance, and yet may well be thankful that for this period their lot was 
cast. Changes have succeeded one another, since this century be<- 
gan, as rapidly, as brilliantly, and as wonderfully as if the course of 
history was one vast series of pyrotechnic exhibitions. Sights and 
sayings which are now familiar to the merest child would then 
have puzzled the wisest of the land. The honored orator is now 
living in this very Athens of America, who, fifty years ago, inquired 
in an address before his fellow-citizens, if wood and iron are to go 
alone and carry loads, pray what are beasts of burden for f and who 
still further added, that fair winds and tides were yet preferred to 
the greatest profusion of steam pfbduced in the most scientific manner. 
But this great change in the traveling since the days when a week 
was passed between New Haven and New York, is only a sample 
of the many doings of the past half century, while the modern speed 
is an emblem also of the more rapid strides which civilization now 
makes, compared with its movements in former days. But we who 
stand just ready to enter into the whirl of active life, as this last half 
of the century begins, care not to think only of what the world has 
been, but choose to look at what it is^ and still more at what it is 
about to he.' 
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Our first impression as we look around us, is that the present is a 
changing age. To be sure, this is a transient world, where Pass- 
ing Away is written, not only on every flower that blows, and on every 
cloud that floats, but on every human form and work, and where 
the mighty changes which Geology reveals in the firm earth on which 
we tread, are but the counterpart of the revolutions which the strong- 
est empires have undergone ; yet still, this is especially the day of 
change. Revolution is succeeding revolution, discovery follows dis- - 
covery, and inventions crowd upon inventions. The twilight which 
followed the darkness of the middle ages, is yielding to the noon-day 
light, and beneath this genial influence all Europe is awakening from 
its long, deep sleep. Old institutions are giving away, thrones are 
tottering, tyrants falling ; while science and art are daily divulging 
new wonders, and discovering new treasures. Reforms and re- 
formers are in every land. The whole world — China, even, joining 
with outside barbarians, — seems to be catching the spirit of the Uni- 
versal Yankee Nation, and raising the shout of " go ahead," pro- 
claims its aim as Progress, and " Excelsior," its motto. The 
parent old world seems to have bathed its form in the famous fountain, 
of youth, for Young France, Young Germany, and Young Italy are 
on the stage beside the Young America with reformed practice, re- 
formed codes, reformed men. VaricUion, in opposition to all that 
mathematics isays, seems now to be a constant quantity, and change is 
the only thing which does not change. 

But a second thought, in peeping forth from our College casement 
apon the outer world, is that the present is a progressive age. Other 
men have seen changes as great, if not as frequent, as those which 
now occur, but it may well be doubted whether such progress has ever 
previously been known. Mere change is like the tossing of a fever- 
. ed man upon his couch ; and there may be countless revolutions, with- 
out a particle of progress, just as the humming-top will turn and turn« 
and mske great noise about it too, but yet not move one jot from 
where its whirl commenced. Old Sysyphus, as we are told, kept his 
huge stone in constant revolution, but with his utmost labor, it did 
not have an onward motion. Men remember this in all the arts and 
sciences, but in the more important matters of government, churchy 
and education, they frequently neglect to bear these thoughts in 
mind. But it cannot be too deeply impressed on thoiSe who knove the 
public mind, that the true idea of Revolutions is not mere change ; 
it is a change for the better, and that not of names nor forms, nor men 
only, but a change of principles. ^ 

The love of liberty in every thought, word, and deed, now rapidly 
advancing, is what will bring about, and is already producing progress 
of the noblest kind ; so that in the various changes, which, from time to 
time occur, we may now for the most part trace an onward, upward 
march. 

Place the awkward barks of Phenicia beside our gallant ships, 
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compare a train of camels with a train of cars, or the simple covering 
of leaves by which our first forefather clothed himself, with the silks 
and satins now made perhaps from the same kind of leaves, and yoa 
clearly see the results of Art. But a more wonderful and far more 
rapid growth will yet take place in the laws, literature, and institutions 
of mankind, if men will only strive to have each change a sure step 
forward. 

But a third idea which comes to us from the driving world of life, 
is that this is a hurrying age. The force of inertia which opposed 
any motion at first, is now resisting all tendency to stop, and on moves 
the world with accelerated velocity. There cannot be tc» many irons 
in the fire, if. you strike while they are hot, is everywhere the 
rule. The man who would compare life to a stream, or to a race, 
is quite behind the times, for a moving railroad train is now ihe least 
expressive simile which it will do to use. Every one seems eager to 
go through by daylight, without any stoppages, and that although they 
are neither doing nor sufifering anything upon the way, nor yet are sure 
where they are destined to come out. Horace Greeley advised no one 
to try to earn a living in New York without he was able and willing 
to do double work on every day. But large cities only show this 
haste upon a larger scale, for almost every village in our land, is 
driven by this strange impetuosity. Children are sent to school when 
they can hardly talk, and boys are called to do the work and assume 
the cares of full grown men. Practical men are all in vogue, and those 
who are ready with tact and skill at the very moment when it is want- 
ed, are sure of employment, honor, and reward. He who can do 
the most in a given time, is the one who now-a-days succeeds, 
while all seem to aim at deserving the famous epitaph recorded 
on a Western tombstone, " He lived much in a very little timeP And 
then not merely is individual life so hurried, but such vast occwrren- 
cies are crowded into the history of every day, and are instantane- 
ously reported at such great lengths, that we sometimes tremble for 
the time when we who are now sharpening our armor shall be actively 
engaged in all these scenes, and it shall be as easy to communicate by 
telegraph as it now is by mail. Scene after scene in the world's pro- 
gress is brought before us, as on the slide of some magic lantern, but 
before the first words of wonder have escaped our lips, one view has 
gone, and another has appeared. We cannot but wonder bow these 
strange things of time will end, where man will stop. 

X. 
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Icelanlr. 

When Hrolf, the Viking, mailed in sleet and apny. 
Sent up his midnight prayer for Thor to save ; 
He moTed the God, who always hears the braye. 
To seek the cave where rock-ribbed Grimnor lay. 
The g^t roused, stalked seaward, torch in hand, 

Awaking echoes in the trembling ground, 

And wading in, with icebergs girdled round, 
Raised monstrous waves, which thundering rolled to land. 
Hrolf thought he steered his coffin to the grave, 

Until he saw the fitful, flickering glare. 
Which Grimnor's torch had flung along the wave, 

To guide the gulf-king, and dispel dispair. 
By Hecla*s blaze, he reached the giant's breast. 
And in the crags of Iceland, built his nest. 



Ralph. 



^UracttonB of <S>ttm txU. 

From a boy 
I wantoned with thy l»'eakers — ^tbey to me, 
Were a delight. — Btbon. 

Some contemplate the ocean as a vast and cheerless waste, 
where reigns a night of perpetual gloom — a region on which the sun- 
beams of six thousand years have spent their warmth in vain. And as 
they look out upon its broad expanse, with the eye, or in imagination, 
ail to them is blue — a dismal blue — fit portraiture of the feelings of 
those unfortunate mortals who are called to make their home on its 
inhospitable bosom. Others regard it as a realm of unceasing hostil- 
ity to all the dwellers on land, a yawning gulf ready at its caprice to 
swallow up every thing that dares to venture within its wide circuit ; 
they view it with a shrinking dread, or even horror ; and the roar of 
its breakers falls upon their ears as the funeral knell of some departed 
' friend. But fortunately for the welfare of mankind there are those who 
entertain towards the ocean far diflferent feelings from these. The poet, 
wben he penned the lines above quoted, uttered the sentiments of 
many a brave heart, whose delight it has been to make bis home on 
the mountain billow, and spend his life mid ocean's wild sports. Nor 
have they loved the sea only when the mild zephyr bears sway, and 
the gorgeous sunbeams deck its wavelets with tints, of a golden hue ; 
or when the orb of night has spread its silvery mantle o'er its unruf- 
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fled bosom, and it seems to repose in state mid the solitude of nature ; 
but when fierce Eur us, with his wintry blasts, has aroused its slum- 
bering surges, and the elements seem confounded as if about to return 
to their native chaos, they lose naught of their affection and revel mid 
the grandeur of the scene. 

Many a lad has been stigmatized as a reckless youth, impatient of 
parental restraint, because his irresistible inclination compelled him 
to engage in a seafaring life. And it is an interesting inquiry, what 
has so often induced young men — by no means destitute of domestic 
aflection, to tear themselves away from the endearments of home, 
and in spite of the threats of fathers, the entreaties of mothers, and 
the tears of sisters, to seek their fortunes on the treacherous ocean ? 

It is not the beautiful halo of romance that poetry and tales of the 
ocean have thrown around a sea life, that renders it so alluring, but 
there is something intrinsic in the nature of its varied and wonderful 
scenes, that appeals to some of the noblest feelings of the soul, and 
forms a real foundation for its chief attractions. 

Behold that troop of merry boys. It is Saturday afternoon ; they 
are released from the trammels of school, and with gleeful beans are 
bounding over the fields away for the sea-beach, where they have 
often delighted to ramble. Old ocean has put on his most smiling 
countenance. The slow regular and majestic heaving of the waves 
seems like the breathing of some great divinity in deep repose. Mir- 
rored forth upon the bosom of the waters, float the fleecy clouds of 
a summer sky. Far out upon the deep, scattered in all directions, lis 
the white-winged coursers of the main. The stroke of the oar and 
the jovial song of the boatman echo along the winding shore. The 
scene is altogether fitted to fill with delight the hearts of our juvenile 
band. The day is fast wearing dway in aquatic sports of various 
kinds, in which all engage with hearty zest. And where's the lad 
that could dislike such pleasing pastime ? But soon from the sea a 
low murmuring sound is heard ; the freshening gales have aroused 
the ocean from its slumbers, and the boiling surges roll and lash the 
shores with their foam and spray. The spot is growing too wild for 
a part of our company ; a sudden silence comes over them with some- 
what of a feeling of qualmishness, and they quietly retire to other 
sports more congenial to their tastes. But the rest prolong their stay 
and seem inspired with new hilarity. They join in the chase with 
the advancing and receding waves, and dance amid the surf to the 
music of the breakers. With unshrinking gaze they look out upon 
the angry deep, and laugh at the impending storm. Thus till the 
shades of evening they linger around their loved retreat, when hunger 
and wet jackets remind them of the comforts of home. We may 
mark these as sailors in embryo, duly baptized and adopted into the 
family of Neptune, stamped with the seal of the ocean king. A sound 
basting with the paternal rod, and threats of severer chastisement, will 
not prevent them from dreaming this night of 
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" A life on the ocean wave, 
And a home on the rolling deep," 

and resuming the interdicted sport the first opportunity. The same 
company you will often find on a winter evening, in some favorite 
haunt, hstening, with most intense interest, to the thrilling ** yams" of 
some veteran sailor ; their young hearts meanwhile kindling with a 
desire to be active in like heroic scenes ; nor do the dangers inci- 
dent to those scenes, dampen their courage, so long as they see but a 
single survivor of them all. 

But ocean life has attractions to retain its votaries as well as to en- 
list them. It is true that there is much wretchedness still connected 
with the social condition of sailors ; but this is by no means a neces- 
sary incident to ocean life. The occupation itself is conducive to 
virtue and happiness, is ennobling and attractive. 

No employment or profession is better calculated to banish firom 
the mind every thing that is gross or groveling. It is not the petty 
strifes of men in pursuit of worldly advantage that the sailor is chiefiy 
called to engage in, not the jealous strife of envious partisans or the 
political arena, nor the bloody contest of imbruted men on the field of 
battle, but in the stern conflict of the mighty elements of nature mar- 
shalled under their omnipotent leader, he is mustered to daily service. 
Here is a wide scope for all the faculties and energies of his physic- 
al, mental, and moral nature, pressed into action by that most powerful 
of all the motive powers of man, self-preservation. Using these 
aright he is permitted to conquer, and practically to subdue the elements 
to his control, and admitted to a share of empire with Deity. How 
elevating hid situation ! How well adapted to inspire him with that 
nobleness and dignity of soul that should cause him to look down 
^ith contempt upon every thing trifling, vile, and sensual ! He can 
but come forth from these interviews with nature a nobler being. He 
delights in her mysterious and sublime teachings, and becomes attach- 
ed to her discipline/ though at times severe. The important trusts 
daily reposed in the sailor, are also well fitted to inspire him with 
lofty sentiments. He maybe intrusted with a small "job of work," 
which if slightly done would jeopardize the lives of many of his 
companions, or even the safety of the ship. He may be stationed at 
the " lookout," where, refusing to give notice of the breakers or the 
approaching sail, the speeding vessel rushes on to swift destruction. 
Or he may occupy a still more important post at the helm, where by 
one malicious whirl of the wheel he could give spars, rigging, and 
sails to the flying winds, and send the noble ship with her crew and 
cargo eddying to the depths below. Thus he often holds in his hand, 
not only millions of precious treasure, but the lives of hundreds of his 
fellow beings. If faithful to his trust, is he not learning lessons of the 
bighest importance to mankind, lessons that iie at the foundations of 
buraan society ? The true sailor regards with a generous pride the 
nobility of his calling, and when once fairly initiated into its duties, 
be seldom leaves it for other occupations. 
VOL. XVI. 22 
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One of the chief attractions of ocean life, is, that the fri< 
formed there are of a most tender, intimate, and lasting natui 
customed to constant familiar intercourse with one another, ei 
an unremitting watchfulness for each others' safety, engaging 
side in the same daily labor, uniting their voices in the ss 
stirring chorus as they urge on their work, encountering t 
hardships and privations, and sharing in the same dangers, t 
of each sailor becomes embalmed in the hearts of his shipmai 
interests become one, and the common good, the chief ain 
This strength of attachment you will see exhibited in the m< 
two old shipmates after an interval of several voyages. But '. 
I describe in words, what can only be felt ! Shall I sped 
cordial shake of the hand ? It is too tame ; every fibre of t 
weather-beaten frame of the " old tar" is electrified as he e 
an old " chummy" of a former " cruise," and they vie with ea 
in exhibiting proofs of their devoted friendship. The sailoi 
man partakes largely of the emotive principle, and when he 1 
cast his lot among the children of Neptune, he has but little r 
the society of the more phlegmatic landsman. 

These are but a few of the attractions that a life on th 
presents. Much might be said of the happy influence c 
the dispensers of blessings to the world ; much of the sat 
arising from viewing the wonders of the sea, and the novelt; 
eign lands, and comparing the different tribes and conditions 
Much, very much, may be said too of the pleasure and elevati 
ence of the social life of the sailor on ship-board, when fi 
those polluting vices which corrupt society on shore, from the 
of a maritime commerce, has entailed upon it. 



Sf)e <&tavt bg (S>uan. 
I. 

O, make my grave 

On Ocean's sloping shore, 

Where the green grass springeth. 

And the sea bird wingeth 

His wild fUght o'er 

The surging wave. 

n. 

For I would sleep 
Where I have loved to be ;— 
Where the billow boundeth. 
And the breaker soundeth, 
Dashing, forever free, 
Up from the deep. 
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My Childhood's way 

Was hither, and I oft, at starry hour, 

To ocean murmurs listening, 

Gazed on its waters glistening ; 

While ahone, on rippling wave and sleeping flower, 

The pale moon's ray. 

IV. 

And flitting thought, 

Like trembling jewel, lit by mystic fire, 

Danced bright and light and thrilling. 

The soul with rapture filling. 

As if, on balmy gales, from seraph's lyre, 

Sweet sounds were brought 

V. 

And I would fSEun 
List ever to the voices 
That sweU the song of Ocean ; 
When in its gentler motion 
The far-off star rejoices, 
And twinkles twain ; — 

VL 

Or when, 'mid gloom. 

The storms of ocean sound ; 

When shipwrecked sailor, from his dreamy pillow, 

Awakes, — ^to sleep forever 'neath the billow, 

Where sea-flowers spring around 

His coral tomb. 

vn. 

Then, when life's ray 

Is lost, in day eternal to the soul— 

O, let my body by the Ocean slumber, 

Till circling years have rolled their fleeting number, — 

Till glowing Earth, and Heavens, like gathered scroll, 

Shall pass away. 
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Here we are, courteous Header I This " getting outf* a Tale Lit. is not whaf s 
cracked up to be. We can assure you, that so far as our experience extends, 
it is *' bubble, bubble, toil and trouble." But the most difficult part of the labor is 
in writing the editorial lucubrations. And what a curious thing is an Editor's Ta- 
ble! From different points of Yiew*it cannot fiiil to pOBsent a variety of features. 
Thus the Geologist must, of necessity, find a peculiar formation, if nothing else. 
He will perhaps regard it as a volcano, aerving the purpose of a safety-wdvt to 
wit ; though it must be confessed that its effusions are rarely elevated. (Readers 
are requested to know 'tis a pun, whenever they come across one.) But although 
the paths of the Editor and the Geologist may coincide in some places, how widely 
diverse are they in others I Geology leads its votaries to "trap^oeks." Alas! 
writing Editor's. Tables is the last way to trap *' rockaJ* (Payment of subecriptioDB 
to this Magazine may be made at the bookstore of the publisher.) The gkillfiil 
chemist must at once observe that an ^itor's Table is a kind of conglomerate pre- 
cipitate. Here he will occasionally meet with an exhalation as ^ngent as in his 
own department ; a weak retorty or perchance a gaseous development, {(x whidi he 
is entirely unprepared. Here, too, the student of Ifature's laws will not fail to ob- 
serve certain light reflections, whose bearings he may study with advantage. No 
Meteorologist can peruse an Editor's Table without perceiving at once that it is or 
is not dry. If he be dull, in some parts it may seem ra.iher foggy, but it is equally 
true that other portions he must hail with delight. So also the attention of the 
Zoologist will lead him to conclude, that in the production of an Editor's Table, 
there has been frequent occasion " to stir up the animals!* 

These qualities, and many others, too, we n^ht speak o^ all belong to this Tin- 
definable something — an Editor's Table. We have been thus particular in bringing 
them to notice, because they would not come to notice without bringing. This 
arises from the fact that men are generally too narrow-minded to take half the in- 
tellectual comfort within their readbi in this world. They staad ready to lap up the 
honey, if it happens to run out» but are too thoughtless or lazy to hunt it them- 
selves. 

But, most indulgent Reader, as some thne has els^sed since we last met, let as 
have a private chat together. Sit down, and let us talk tilings over. 

Old Yale seems getting of late to be a very quiet, orderly old dame. After 
being delivered of so many and so illustrious children, she takes things quite peace- 
ably, and is apparently little disturbed by her a&priag. "in embryo," (which, for 
the benefit of Freshmen, we will say naeasns uadergraduaies.) Indeed, our College 
seems yearly changing for the better, Pevsoos notin any way connected with the 
Institution, nor associatii^ with those who are, have, generaUy^ very erroneous views 
of student-life at Yale. We have been frequently amused, in our perambulations 
about home, to hear some folks talk and ask about college. With them, the idea 
of being a student is tantamount to that of bemg a " wild fellow," and they speak 
of a college-bird as though he were a kind of respectable, unconfined jail-bird. 
Some of our old farmers, who have spent their whole lives in following the plo^> 
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raJdog hay, <fec. whose education was got so long ago^ they don't r^nember when, 
and stowed away, they don't remember where, cim never be persuaded to belieye 
that there is any labor in study. I^ perchance, their eyes rest upon a worn and 
pale-faced student^ they moralize upon the dissipation of youth, sent away from 
home to pass their time in idleness, and the only conclusion to which they are led 
is that surely " the way of the transgressor is hard." For the existence of such 
ideas among our ** bone and sineV it is easy to account. The £EM;t is, they neyer 
hear, anything about college unless something remarkable happens; and these re- 
markable ooeurrenoes are generally *' thine^ executed by one or a few of Yale's 
brilliant sons. We do not deny that there is room for improyement in the mor- 
als of our college conmiunity, but we ayer that it is not so great as is generally 
iDuigBied. There is a strong moral influence perrading cor rankh whidi fe little 
appreciated by those who know nothing about vs. 

Truly is our college at the ^ top of her profeesioii.* Her ehaki of ibstraetion are 
iBUed by those whom the country knows, and to whom it can oosftde the training of 
llMBe who are hereafter to wield a wide inflnenoe. Her prospects were neyer more 
tattering, nor her ntunbers g^reater. Sending a eon to eoUege is not the unoommoB 
Aing it oooe was, but they come, the strong-minded and the resolute, from the 
granite, frosty mountains of New Hampshire, down to the orange groyies of Ploiida. 
Syen the old fanners of Pennsylyania, whose fathers came from the land 

*« Where the blue Rhine iweepe along," 

haye answered " Tah" to the aspirations of their children, aad£eni them to tread 
the halls of Yale, And hare they heosme better and wiser uml. 

3ut let us talk of other matters. Did you receiye any yalentines f Of oourst 
you did. We had two, one of which divided the world into two parts ; where wn 
** are" (we, ourselves, only think of it I) and where we " arjs not" Is n't it delight- 
ful to think that you are in a separate part of this world, towards which stray the 
thoughts of some fair being ? Then another valentine said, 

*^ That meeting I ihall ne'er forget" 

''Dunder and BUtzenl" '* Ein schlichtes Madchen !" "Wahr gatUch)" AchI 
Gedaditniss, '* bring back the charm, long lost." Was 

^ Bine her ejpe, as heaTtn*! ovji aofloit hue V* 
Ach! 

"* Wer trtige LebenAut nad aeiie X<aefe, 

' Wena nieht der korae Ttvam der lAbp iHtoa V 

Bit we have lest onssdvos in our IXitch riiapsody. 

How do you like your appointment, our Junior friend ? Perhaps thactiinlMr waa 
speaking of you the o^ier day, when he got off the old pun, with regard to dU-ap- 
pointments, Never mind ! 

<( A man*i a man for a* o* that.** 

We were appointed not to have any appointment. But is it mudi of anbooor, af- 
ter all, to be appointed to hire the ladies to .endure you, by paying them in inncac, 
at the rate of about two dollars a minute, for what you say ? (?) The ladies come 
to hear the music — that has always been conceded. Host of them have just about 
as much idea of what you are spefliking, as did -a onoatify damsel (into whose com- 
paoy we once fell, «iid wheui'we thooght lit tot tw y pwf^y) of a ranark wemade 
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in passingf a school-house, that there was the place where they "taught the young 
idea how to shoot,** to which she replied, with the greatest readiness and self-assu- 
rance, that she ** should think it would be dangerous shooting so near the road." 
Alas I that shot was too much for us. 

What weather we have been passing through lately I We have frequently come 
almost to the conclusion that it always has been, was, is, and is " to be about to be" 
muddy. Such " inclemency** has, of course, been the cause of some lyeing out. 
We would certamly advise those of a ** delicate craistitution,** wherever they go, to 
be careful and take a sidewalk with them, in the shape of ** stogas** or " gums." 



BEXTHOYEN CONGXBT. 

Notwithstanding the un&vorable state of the weather, the late concert of the 
Beethoven Society was attended by a large audience. We speak but the opinioD 
of the ablest judges, when we say that the performance has added much to the high 
reputation oi the Society. A repetition has been demanded in the public papers. 
Should this request* be acceded to, we hope no lover of ^ sweet music** will misa 
the opportunity of listening to such skillful vocalists. Their laudable effort to 
raise funds to construct an organ in the College Chapel, deserves the hearty coope- 
ration of every student 

' ODE 00NTBIBCT0B8. 

** Smyrna,** if accepted, will appear in the next number. 
- *' Star^Gkoing** and '* A Reverie,** will be inserted hereafter. 

Some incipient rhymster has &vored us with a " celestial fusion** on " Mxtbobs.*' 
We hardly dare trust so ^ ^erf* a production to illuminate the pages of our belov- 
ed ** Maga.** The writer strikes out thus vividly — 

*' Tve heard *twa8 said, in ancient days, 
When ign'rance was held high, 
That fire-balls, all in a blaze 
Would shoot athwart the sky.** 

How bright and how original the figure I We may conceive the goddess of ** Ig- 
norance/* if there be any such lady, as mounted, say on a liberty-pole, and taking 
observations on the " comets.** The writer " rushes** on in a kind of dyspeptic in- 
flammatory epic, in which he discourses of the composition and origin of comets, 
with a degree of coolness rarely acquired by poets, especially when treating of such 
hot subjects. After noticing some of the remarkable properties of comets, he 

{voceediH- 

" But stranger still— yet true, *tis said — 

Than all you*ve heard me mention, 

That mortal man has racked his head 

And found their right ascension.** 

Tbia is the best verse in the piece ; probably the writer *' racked his head." 
Near the dpse occurs a very graphic stanza: 

*' They sweep around this world of ours, 
■ Most always without stopping, 
f , But Bom^timee show their hidden powers, 

And startle us by dropping.*' 
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Procul I oh, procul I este ! " hydropici flammei globuli ! 1" And thus he closes — 

** Such, then, in truth, is every fact, 
About these spheres so bright. 
We see them come, we hear them crack, 
And then the/re out of sight 

** We look again, almost struck blind, 
With wonder and with fright. 
Yet nought we there can see or find 
But flowing streams of light." 

The following pertinent " squib" was inserted beneath our door^ Its author is 
weloome to our best " beaver." 

THE " liquid's" complaint. 

Who asks, whene'er I chance to sup 
With friends who love a jovial cup, 
K studies cause my " setting up P* 

My Tutor I 

And if at Ives' a friend regales me, 
In going home, who loudly hails me. 
And wants to know what 'tis that aih me ? 

My Tutor ! 

Who tells me I'm a sorry case. 
And warns me, lest I leave this place, 
Forever branded with disgrace t 

My Tutor! 

And if of headache I complain, 
Or tell of a gymnastic sprain, 
Who asks me if it 's not shamrpain ? 

My Tutor I 

And when my Father from a&r. 
Asks what my future prospects are. 
Who iunts that I will choose tJie bar f 

My Tutor I «o». 



The printer requests us to inform debtors that their pockets would appear in a 
much more satisfactory light, if they were two dollars lighter. 



The last two numbers of the Jefferson Monument magazine have been laid cm 
OUT taUe. Where are the Nassau Literary and the Amherst Indicator % 



Articles for the next Number must be sent in immediately. 
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don, will seem, when viewed through the distorting medium of malice, 
most highly odious. 

There are no enemies so bitter as those that have been bosom friendi. 
It is such alone that can say, 

" I 8eom thee far too much to bate V* 

When the link is broken, the once cherished image will be banished 
from the memory as a thing offensive, and the tones that used to seem 
fraught with melody will grate with harshest discord on the ear. 
There were once, perchance, favorite resorts, where the feelings used 
to mingle in a common sympathy, but they will now be shunned as 
spots that are haunted by the ghosts of former joys. 

Friendship is a delicate thing. Even the purest, deepest, and most 
ardent often proves as frail as it is beautiful. At one rude breath of 
passion its bright dream-like fabric will often vanish. 

We feel a special sadness in seeing the estrangement of those who 
have been closely united, and we look with peculiar abhorrence oa 
one who will be the unholy cause of such an alienation. 

A story inwoven with these matters of melancholy cast now sug- 
gests itself ; and one of peculiar interest, because it is a chapter in 
the life of a celebrated poet. 

At college he had formed a close friendship with a classmate of the 
same enthusiasm and impulsive genius. There were just enoagh 
points of similarity to create an ardent sympathy, and just enough not 
to destroy the variety of thought and sentiment, that give to friend- 
ship its proper edge. Both were from good families in England, and 
after passing through the university together, traveled in company 
through the most interesting countries and loveliest scenes of the con* 
tinent. 

Their bond of affection was greatly strengthened by the commO© 
pleasure and sympathy that they experienced in visiting those spots oi 
classic celebrity that are scattered all over the south of Europe. B^' 
ing of cultivated taste and high poetic turn, they were both keenly 
alive to the beauties of natural scenery, so that they passed two years 
most agreeably together, in visiting the cities of Italy, and rambliog 
along the picturesque banks of the Rhine, and tarrying, by a kind o^ 
fascination, amid the snowy sublimity of the Alps. 

On returning to England, the one whom we have designated as tb-< 
poet, invited his friend, who by some reverses had been reduced frott 
competence to a small allowance, to be his companion for a time at tb^ 
country seat of his uncle. 

The invitation was cordially accepted, and he was soon welcom^^ 
by his new acquaintances in the true spirit of English hospitality 
This was a sunny period in the existence of the two friends, for a-' 
the varied and hearty pleasures of rural life were at their disposal 
and the loveliness of the adjacent country was just such as to gratifi 
their tastes. It was one of the northern counties, and combined tti^ 
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affnoothness of English landscape, with the wilder magnificence of 
Scotland. 

!But we must hasten to the sequel of our story. There were two 
fzi embers of the family whose presence quite added to the interest of 
tYxe visit. These were the fair cousin of our poet, and a beautiful but 
h.^ artless girl of eighteen — a distant connection, who ever since the 
d^ath of both parents had made this her home. She was most pas- 
si c3oately loved by her relative, and her attractions formed a theme 
upon which he had often, during his travels, descanted in most glowing 
t^xms. 

This love was nominally returned, and as their relations to each 
o teller were perfectly understood, he marked with peculiar satisfaction 
tine effect which her beauty, at the first introduction, produced upon his 
fViend. She was of a highly cultivated mind and very fascinating in 
conversation. All the art of suiting her words and sentiments to the 
tsLStes of those whom she addressed was understood most perfectly. 
But she was false-hearted and unscrupulous, as what follows will show. 
She commenced this acquaintance with a coquetish desire to make 
SL conquest, but found herself unconsciously more than half in earnest ; 
the conversation of her new friend had a tinge of romance that 
ide it especially attractive, and though of a sensitive, unassuming 
disposition, he displayed upon intimacy, an unusual depth of thought 
and feeling ; especially was he enthusiastic in his remarks upon the 
beauties of scenery; for he viewed nature with a painter's eye, and 
expressed himself with poetic force and truthfulness. She was the 
freqaent companion of his walks, and really became so much afifected 
by his worth, that her first motive, which was merely the desire of cre- 
ating an impression, was changed into the stronger one of love. 

Her charms had not been without effect upon the object that they 
were intended to infiuence. But feeling safe in the knowledge that 
sbe was the betrothed of his friend, his conduct towards her had 
heen the affectionate freedom of a brother. She however construed 
batters differently ; and measuring his attachment by her own, which 
now amounted to a perfect passion, overstepped the rules of deli- 
cacy, and ventured so far as to write him a note, intimating her af- 
fection for him. He was perfectly thunderstruck. He had not once 
suspected the existence of such feelings towards himself, but supposed 
^at hers had been a friendship akin to his own. 

At first he thought of showing the note to his friend, but after some 

p^Hsideration concluded this would be unwise ; for he knew from his 

^'^petuous character that an immediate rupture would follow, when, 

V}^^ all, the whole matter might be a mere youthful indiscretion. He 

y^erefore wrote a reply, lamenting the folly and injustice of her con- 

"^ct, beseeching her to restore her affections to their proper object, 

and since from this circumstance he determined to cut short his visit, 

ending with bidding her adieu forever. 

. Unfortunately, just at this time his friend had been made somewhat 
J^^lous by the insinuations of a visitor of the family, who sought for 
^Veuge on account of a former rejection of his addresses. 
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At first the unworthy suspicion was repelled with indignation. Bi 
several things were pointed out which seemed to require, at least, 
explanation. Thus matters proceeded for some time, until the lover'e 
feelings really began to be somewhat aggrieved, and he determined 
hear from the lips of his friend a refutation of the whole charge. He 
was in search of him for this purpose, when he suddenly came upoi 
his fair relative as she was perusing, with many marks of agitation, i 
note that she seemed to have just received. At first she was not awar< 
of his presence, so that he had an opportunity of recognizing the han( 
writing as that of his friend.. Upon perceiving him she started and — 
crushed the note in her hands. He demanded to know the cause of 
her strange deportment, but she declined giving any thing more than a^ 
confused reply, and saying she wished to be alone, hastily withdrew. 

His feelings were now in a wild commotion. All that had been 
whispered into his ear by his malicious informer, and which he had 
repelled as falsehood, now seemed to be verified. All that had passed 
between his friend and his betrothed now recurred to him, and in the 
excitement of the moment received a false coloring from this incident. 

Determining to know the truth, he hastened to his friend's room, 
and going up to the table near which he found him seated, the first 
thing that met his eyes was a note, the characters of which were bat 
too well known. 

This was but an inauspicious beginning, and now his jealousy was 
completely roused, especially as he saw his friend hastily placing it 
in his portfolio, as though desirous of concealing it. In quite an ex- 
cited voice he requested to know the meaning of such a clandestine 
correspondence, and demanded to see the note. 

This was a very delicate juncture for the one thus addressed. He 
was surprised at the passionate manner with which his friend had en- 
tered the room, and much desired to free himself from any odious im- 
putation, but fearing more the consequences that might ensue from a 
disclosure, he gently but firmly refused to comply with the demand ; 
atating, however, that he hoped at some future time to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

This only inflamed the other, and convinced that his half formed 
fluspicions were true, and perfectly blinded by passion, he charged upon 
him the false stories he had heard. 

Very much stung with these reproaches, yet knowing that something 
unusual must have happened to cause such conduct, the one thus ac- 
cused endeavored to calm his friend and come to a better understand- 
ing. But it was of no avail ; he was reasoning with one under the 
influence of jealousy — the most blinding of passions — and the con- 
versation ended in a total rupture of their long continued friendship. 
The injured party immediately left the house, and the next morning 
the village, while the other sought out her who had been the real 
source of this trouble, and upbraided her for her faithlessness. 

Frightened at his vehemence and also stung because her passion 
had been spumed, she, with a spirit not often found in her sex, charged 
the fault upon him whom she had already so deeply wronged. 
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This general falsehood led to the statement 'of yarious untrue par- 
ti.cular8, and their effect was to add greatly to the anger of her listener. 
His feelings always when excited were deep and impetuous, and he 
xxow imagined that his former friend, to be capable of so wilfully 
^^rronging him, must have had a character compounded of artifice and 
deception. Some particulars that had been told him, appeared — when 
"viewed as coming from one who knew of his engagement, and shared 
i.n his confidence — gross insults to his honor ; so much so, that after 
s day or two's consideration he inquired the route that his guest had 
taken, and followed on with the intent to demand the satisfaction that 
the custom of those times allowed. 

The object of his pursuit had gone on sadly, from village to village, 
"without any definite end ; for his thoughts were wholly occupied with 
the bitter trial that his feelings had just passed through. 

That friendship had been to him a sunny spot in a life considerably 
chequered. Imagine, then, how poignant were his emotions when 
the bright dream so suddenly vanished, especially as a stain had been 
cast upon his honor from an unwillingness to disclose facts to the in- 
jory of another. 

He traveled three or four days in this manner, and finally^stopped at 
an obscure inn of a small village. He had been here but a few hours 
"when he was surprised to see his former friend ride up. 

Thinking that, without doubt, the mistaken impression had been at 
last removed, and that his friend must have come to ask forgiveness 
and renew again the ruptured friendship, he hastened with a smile to 
the door and cordially extended his hand, but he was rudely repelled, 
and instead of hearing a request for forgiveness, a challenge to mortal 
combat was sternly whispered in his ear. 

This harsh greeting was so sudden and different from any thing he 
had expected, and his sense of wrong had now risen to such an intol- 
erable height, that in a sort of delirium he accepted it. 

His challenger beckoned him to follow to a grove in the rear of the 
house, and presenting two pistols, told him to choose between them. 
He mechanically accepted one and took his station. At the signal, 
instead of firing, he listlessly dropped the weapon by his side. But 
not 80 the other ; he aimed with a steady hand, and saw his ball take 
fatal effect. His victim fell, and turning a half reproachful, half for- 
giving look towards the infiictor of the wrong, breathed his last. 

The survivor, after hastily informing those at the inn of what had 
occurred, so that they might make a proper dispoaition of the remains, 
turned with no very enviable feelings towards his home. Upon arriv- 
ing there he informed her who had been the cause of the whole ca- 
lamity, of the satisfaction he had taken. 

Perfectly shocked and conscience stricken at the result of her con- 
duct, she disclosed the truth ; but the distraction of her feelings was 
such as to dethrone her reason and make her a lunatic for life. The 
other actor in this tragic event traveled from country to country, and 
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tried in yain, amid new scenes, to banish the dreadful remembranci 
The lapse of years, however, somewhat softened his grief, and i\m 
latter part of his life was devoted to poetry, the melancholy nambei 
of which have become a classic part of English literature. 



illr0. f^tmam. 

It has been justly remarked, that " genius is the heir of fame, am 
that renown is not the reward of the living, but of the dead." This^ 
however, is not applicable to the subject of our present remarks. 
Though the grave demanded and in due time received the tribute 
which genius must ever pay, yet time had already secured a large pro- 
portion of fame which was equally the property of life and immortality. 

To sketch the character of such an one as the gifted Mrs. Hemans, 
demands the pen of genius, and it requires a delicate hand to sweep 
the lyre, whose tremulous notes shall breathe her requiem. 

The period at which this distinguished poetess lived, was one of 
the most interesting in the annals of English literature ; one in which 
a high degree of refinement, and especially the art of poetry, was 
carefully cultivated. The much lamented White had just reposed his 
head upon the pillow of death — the lovers of polite literature were 
charmed with the productions of Hannah Moore — Byron was wreath- 
ing his laurels among the classic ruins of Greece — and the " Song of 
Scott's minstrel" had not yet died upon the mountain breeze. Amid 
such competitors as these, Mrs. H. stood, a fragile, yet beautiful being; 
and as the bright radiance of poetic fire beamed from her pure spirit, 
each in turn added a flower to the garland that decks her brow. 

The character of this distinguished lady presents a model of moral 
and intellectual beauty ; and her mind a versatility of talent rarely 
equalled, never surpassed. This may, perhaps, be seen more clearly 
in connexion with those influences that tended to develop her genius. 
The beautiful scenery of Wales, the place of her early home, was 
peculiarly adapted to her taste, and presented to her the most intoxi- 
cating charms ; for here nature seemed to have strewn her " sweetest 
gems and flowers." In a secluded region where the varieties of ocean 
and mountain scenery were romantically blended and contrasted; 
and under the influences of a Christian mother, she received her educa- 
tion. The high tone of her early religious instruction, in happy com- 
bination with her elegant classic and poetic studies, gave the highest 
polish to her genius. Besides the literature of her own language, the 
treasures of several modern ones, together with the Greek and Latin, 
were at her command. Like some fairy being she walked amidst 
their beauties, gathering flower after flower, and gem after gem, until 
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li«r mind was lost in silent converse with the mighty dead. ' But nature 
"^vas her grand study ; and of this she was ever an eager and an ardent 
student. To her imagination, rocks, brooks, and glens were beings of 
t.liought — every tree in the forest had its voice, and every swell of the 
Ocean gave a response in wild and measured cadence. From each of 
l-liese, as a skillful artist, she gleaned a gem as the " spolia opima" of 
ker own researches, with which to adorn her classic song. How 
'amuch of gorgeous coloring her imagination received from these things, 
may be seen in her poetry. 

Her mental faculties were finely balanced — there was no predomi- 
Tiance of the intellectual over the moral — they were strong and vigor- 
ous, yet by no means masculine ; untrammeled by the rigid forms of 
scholastic discipline, they seemed like "orient pearls at random strung." 
The great characteristics of her genius were genuine simplicity and 
nnafiected purity. Her juvenile productions, which were at the same 
time the herald and pledge of future fame, as well as her later and 
more classic works, are distinctly marked by these characteristics. 
Throughout the whole of her poems shine intense love of the beauti- 
ful—" tremulous sensibility" — and quenchless aspirations, which earth 
could neither satisfy nor control. Her genius striving to invest every 
thing it beheld with the inherent loveliness in which nature presented 
it to her, found the link 

''Which joins mute nature to ethereal minds, 
And made that link a melody." 

She studied the simple truth, not to torture it into shapes that would 
dazzle by their novelty, neither to adorn it with the gilded finery «of 
rhetoric, but to make plain its real beauty in its own attractiveness. 
We never find that languid sentimentalism, into which so many poets 
sometimes fall ; nor the evidences of the fiery passion, or volcanic 
heat, that characterizes the author of " Manfred and Cain ;" but in 
every line there are the soul of gentleness and the spirit of tender- 
ness. On everything she has written she has stamped her own spirit 
in bold relief, in reading which we read her true character. And that 
character was woman's in the noblest sense of the term. She thought 
and wrote as woman, and as woman alone can think and write ; and 
no one can read her writings without feeling the asperities of his na- 
ture softened and his passions soothed. And yet there is no address 
to the passions, none to the intellect, but all to the heart, and that not 
in the voice of reproof or command, but in the persuasive eloquence 
which woman alone knows how to use. Her good sense and the versa- 
tility of her talents allowed her to select no indifierent subject, not- 
withstanding their great number. How many precious memories has 
she hung about the most common fiower ? How many familiar scenes 
has she adorned with amaranthine garlands of her own wreathing ? 
She has brought " flowers for the bride to wear," and to crown the 
" brow of the early dead," she JM^trewn these ofiTerings of nature in 
the conqueror's path and the captive's lonely cell, and scattered their 
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fragrant petals at the shrine of prayer. She has renTed the notes of 
Memnon's lyre, to charm the heart until the '* sounding sea" shall for- 
get its moaning murmurs ; and sung for us songs of liberty that shall 
be reechoed so long as there is " freedom to worship God," oi the 
distant Isles shall ring to the anthems of the free." 

Her whole life is the " old story of genius fighting against adversity 
and borne down by it;" in her own words, the little stream of her life 
has forced itself through a rugged channel, and fought its way through 
rocks. She seemed too pure a spirit to bear the '* whips and scorns 
of time ;" and too fragile, and too beautiful to bear the "' thousand nat- 
ural shocks the flesh is heir to ;" yet she hallowed afflictions, and she 
teaches us to endure them : 



** She learned in Buffering what she tanght in song." 

In every vicissitude of life, when the throbbing heart was pained with 
anguish, she murmured not, but turned to her divine protector like the 
stricken dove which conceals the bleeding wound, and pours its wail 
into the ear of mercy. Rarely do we read a biography that so enlists 
onr sympathies, as does that of Mrs. H. Seldom do we read a poem 
that so excites the better feelings of our nature, that better prepares 
us to look with complacency upon the ills and follies of our race, to 
sympathize with the sufferings of those around us, or to endure our 
own. If her sojourn upon eanh was an angel visit, truly, such are few 
and far between. r. 
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L 

HssioBs of clasaic fame I though Timers gray hand 
Hath drawn the yeil of years o'er Athens towers, 
And Bigotry holds sway, where, ruined, stand 
The walls of Ancient Rome; — though Freedom cowers 
Before the stem array of tjrrant powers, 
And Justice shudders at despotic wrooff ; — 
Though withered are the coronals and flowers 
Of burning eloquence and laureled song, 
That to your golden meed and memory belong ; — 
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Yet sacred are the fihrtnflB where je repose, 
And, where your monumenta point up to HeayeDy 
The patriot, gazing on in silence, loiowa 
How much of flreatneas is to Tirtue given. 
What though uie Bonum 'a from his empire riyeal 
Though Italy's blind eagle mourns her nil I 
Though vainly has the SuUote chieftain striven t 
For Hope, and Fame, and Valor, cluster all 
Around Biensi's grave— Bosaarris' orimsoaed p«U 1 

And Liberty points with her finger, sadly, 
To where, above the tombs, her broken wreath 
Is hanging— emblem of the days when gladly 
Each lover of his land gave up his breath : 
And ^oesy, in triumph, over death, 
Beckons her younger sons to come and see 
Where rest, m hofy dignity, beneath 
Her statue, those of ancient memory. 
Who strung the pearls of song in jewded harmony. 

IV. 

Nor to the lofty stars of Greece alone* 
Or the bright planets of Italia's sky, 
Shall honor*s dewy crown of flowers be thrown; — 
For many a land can boast her ancestry 
Of noble hearts, and, England, thus with thee I 
Land of the mighty, dead I thy dearest daim 
Is the untarnished scroll of history ; — 
And, in thy proudest dtv, every name 
Of great renown, may flna a sepulchre of fame. 

V. 

Westminster Abbey I Aye, the very word 
Falls with deep grandeur on the listenei^s ear ; — 
The patriot by me melody is stirred 
To nobler de^ls, — the poet drops a tear 
Upon the entrance silentlv, for here 
Are beauty, royalty, and none entombed, — 
And sculptured monuments their emblems rear 
Of pride, and love, and greatness unassumed. 
And glorious Ohristian faith, by martyrdom illpmed. 

VL 

Westminster Abbey ! Beautiful and vast 
Thy lofty structure in its proud array ! 
A thousand memories of the stoAny post 
Oling with the ivy round thy turrets gray ; 
A thousand visions rise and flit away 
Before the eye of him who gazes here, — 
Dreams of rare pageantry and bright diqplay. 
Of mass and stole and penitential tear, 
And then of sable plumes— of funeral pall and bic^r I 
VOL. XVI, 24 
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vn. 

Thoa glorious relie of oar English siree f 
Still in Tximeval strength, for cruel Time 
Himself hath yielded to thy giant mkna, 
Nor dared to smlj these old walls snblime 
With his eorrodin? toocL As dear a chime 
Rings out its mnsw from thine ancient bell. 
As when the ivy first began to climb 
Upon the minster, and the cadence fell 
Within the warder's tower, or *' eremite's lone o^* 

vni. 

And many a cavalcade, in royal guise, 
lliese ancient walls haye witnessed in " Lang Syne," 
And gorgeoTis retinues and pageantries 
Have pe^sed like dreams along their frowning line : 
And other memories with thine ivy twine; — 
For many an age, since first thy towers arose, 
Munarchs and princes, in each massive shrine. 
Have gatherea been unto their last repose, 
With their fore&thers of the Lily and the Rose. 

IX 

One passing off;— a monarch old and weary — 
While the great organ shakes the vaulted ground. 
Pealing up distant aisles the Miserere ; — 
And lords and prelates, solemnly, around 
The royal ashes throng. A trumpet sound. 
And, 'neath the jewel-decked caparison, 
And purple canopy, a king is crowned 1 
Another fills the stately oaken throne — 
Hie funeral and the birth are hurried into one ! 



And many a knightly banneral and lance 
Have waved and glistened proudly here t-— But I — 
How shall I, in the winter of Romance, 
Revive its sunmier tones of minstrelsy ? 
Nor IB it for the tales of chivalry, 
And the wild legends, that still echo down 
Thy Gk>thic corridors, we bend the knee ; 
Nor for thy turrets^ which like giants frown. 
Nor whoUy for thine old and sanctified renown. 

XL 

Not for the fervid light, that pours its streams 
Of rainbow glory overarch sod ceiling. 
Kindling old banners into haughty gleams. 
And with soft radiance on the spirit stealing; — 
Not for rich music — though in grandeur pea^ng-^ 
Mighty as forest sounds when winds are nigh, 
Nor yet for altar, stole, and cross, revealing 
Through the rich light their hallowed pageantry,-^ 
Do we thus linger here and wonder silently. 
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XIL 

Bat that we love the sepulchres of those 
Who struggled to the death with Soom and Hate, — 
Riaing, like wooDded eagles, from their foes. 
Above the tempest-clouds of lowermg fate. 
Qtae on the shnnes of these — ^the good and great 1 
Turn where is treasured Beauty's last bequest — 
Her ashes, — and where lie in royal state 
The sister sovereigns, — ^where the worst and best 
Of England's stately queens, sleep moumfullj at rest 

xm 

Call we to mind, how 21ary wildly rose, 
like the red moon that glares wlien tempests starts 
The soeptered omen of a nation's woes ; — 
O, sanguine Queen I where was thy womamCs heart, 
When thou didst act the tyrant bi^'s part, 
And write in blood on Britain's soil thy name f 
Tune — the obliterator — ^hath no art 
To wash the purple stains from off thy ftme. 
Nor quench tlrf deeds, that glare in diaracters of flame 1 

XIV. 

How like chaste Dian rose the Yirg^ Qaeen, 
Besplendently, her glorious stars among I 
Scattering the mists of bloodshed, that were seen 
O'er Albion's vales and rocky heights so long. 
We yet behold thee, with thy glittering throng. 
Fair Regent ! nor do years uiy glory mar, 
By vocal stars inmiortalized in song; — 
Sweet Spenser first, from his horizon i^. 
Salutes his **¥tary Queen,"— her sQver evoiing star 1 

XV. 

He ushers in the train melodiously. 
While statesmen, warriors, and wits ooDCur 
To form her radiant constellation ; — see. 
Transcendent Shakspeare, star of stars, for her 
In glorv shines — ^e lordly Jupiter t 
Alas 1 that e'er so fSsor renown should glow 
IjCss brightly, for a single crimson blur 
On thy escutdieon, else more white than snow ;-— 
Alas 1 that royal pride lAould work such cruel wo f 

XVI. 

For here, in marble drapery serene. 
With gentle hands clasped meekly on her breast, 
Sleeps the &ir image of a martyred queen, 
Tom by thv ri^ horn her mountain nest, 
Like a whne £nre, bv eagle sore distressed. 
Sweet Maiy- Queen of Scots 1 though daric thy fiite. 
And sorrowful thy love, thou art at rest 
From royal cruelty and woman's hate. 
Where England mourns for aye her noble and her great 1 
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xvn. 

Within thy chape], Westmiiister I they aleep— 
The sisters aad the sufferer and, near by, 
The carved cherubim their vigils keep, 
In sculptured shrines of marble purity. 
Turn toirowiully from their tombe, and see 
Where, side by side, the noUer statuea stand 
Of those whose lustre outshmed royalty ; 
The statesmen and the popheta of the land. 
Who, riyala on the earth, for keavm left hand in band I 

xvnL 

Chantry I thy chisel well hath wrought the forma 
Of these calm pilots of the ship of State,*- 
Uf tine their noble brows above the storms 
<rhat Sireatened Ei^B;l«id with Italians fate. 
How grandly on their pedestals they wait. 
As listening for the final trumpet^s sound ! 
Ohatham and Foxl none need reiterate 
The story of your virtues ; — ^ye have found 
Your great reward in fome that Time may never boundl 

XIX. 

The tomb of ITewton 1 who, awhile retiring 
From the dim outer world in thoufl^itful dreams, 
Yielded himself to lofty science, firing 
Her frigid votaries, witn Elysian gleams 
Of that pure light which in ner t^ple beams ;-^ 
He Bou^t to woo i^osopbv alone, ^ 
And see her face to foce. liie fSBrrid streams 
Of intellect, forever round him shooe^ 
1111 Nature reached her hand, and took him for her ownl 

XX. 

And here are Ireland's noblest sons 1 She gave — 
For a proud season— genius and fiune 
To her foir sister, Albion. O'er the ware, 
To win the fflory of an English name, 
They, like the eagles to their eyrie, cama 
Oh 1 weep for greatness, Britain, and lament 
For Burke and Sheridan I Th' undying flame 
Of eloquence plays round their monument; — 
The skies have claimed their staxa — ^to earth amoment lent I 

XXL 

And many a lesser coronal enwreaths 
The statues of the great and glorioua few ;-* 
But^ Westminster, were delicately breathes , 
A dearer and a sweeter spirit^ tburough 
^ly sepulchres I Turn gladly round, and view 
Where sleep the gentle race, of purer blood. 
Who worshiped aye the beautiful and true. 
Who at the inmost shrine of Nature stood, 
And loved tha rill and lake— the mountain and the wopd. 
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xxn 

Ohl let me worship at the feet of those-^ 
The glorious masters of the olden soog 1 
Serenely, in nuuestical repose, 
Lifting their calm and stately heads amoog 
The blazonings that to their fame belong. 
Chaucer and Spenser I Face to face they stand, — 
One with imperial brow where yisions tmrong, — 
The other sceptered with a silver wand, 
Crowned with a laorel wreath from dewy <' Fairy-Land V 

XXDX 

And let me bend the knee, and strew the flowers 
Of poesy, aroond the hallowed shrine 
Where rest the trio of immortal powers I 
Great Milton, leaning on his harp divine, 
And, self-enwrapt, with inspiration fine, 
Turning his sightless eyeballs up to heaven. 
No pansies with his laurels intertwine. 
For, tokening that he alone had striven 
With angel song, to him eternal &me was given 1 

xxrv. 

And Shakspeare towers — mih regal wand controlling 
Broad seas of thought, wild passion, and romance- 
As Dian sways the pulse of ocean, roUing 
Forever to and fro, with mystic glance. 
And " glorious Jolm" — of speakmg countenance, 
Yet lesser splendor, seems, while awed we veil 
Our eyes before his ashes, to entrance 
The spirit as of yore — ^when on the gale ■ 
The billows of his song magnificently Sui 1 

XXV. 

Well has he gained the third and loffyseat. 
With Milton, and with Shakspeare. They shall last 
In their creations, till old Time shall greet 
Another race, who call the Present — ^Past 1 
Arovnd them rest their followers, of vast. 
Though lesser glory — as the stars display 
Their radiance but feebly, overcast 
By the rich lustre of departing day. 
When sadly into night the twilight melts away. 

XXVL 

'* O Rare Ben Jonsonl*' wistfully we gaze 
Upon thy monument ; — a single line 
To thy great memory a tribute pays, 
Far loftier than epita];^ of mine ! 
And classic Addison, with look divine, 
.And Goldsmith — ^but the lengthened sons must dose 1 
Leave we the Gothic arch — me ancient ^rine — 
Though with poetic fire the spirit glows. 
Leave we the good and great in beautiful repose ! 



{ 
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xxvn. 

Italia and Greece ! Your magic names 
Began the golden ioomey of my sone, 
And in the patriot a heart, or poet's ou'eams, 
A myriad oeauties round your temples throng ; — 
But England I let me consecrate this long, 
Yet pleasant pilgrimage of mine, to thee ; 
Would that I, too, might wander all among 
Thy castles, and thy holiest abbey see, 
And there, in silence, stand and wonhip thoughtfully I 

xxvra. 

There would I hold a glorious conrnmnion 
With mighty spirits, who have done with Time, 
Bound, by a league to neyer know disunion, 
In brotherhood, so holy and sublime I 
There would I listen to the olden chime, 
That long has rung aboye the sainted graves 
Of those who interwove the lofty rhyme,^- 
And those whose fame the path of glory paves, 
And those o'er whom the crest and royal Mimer waves I 

XXIX. 

Enough of greatness hovers round the tombs 
Of these who here are registered, to win 
For England all the splendor that illumes 
The history of what her realm has been I 
Still will ^e reign — a proud and solenm queen — 
And many a laurel-wreath and sparkling gem, 
While coroneted ages intervene, 
Shall twine and glitter in her diadem ; — 
The pride of maiTy a heart — of many a song the theme ! 

B. g. 8. 
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The power of music over the human aflections and will, though 
universally acknowledged, is but little understood. In its detail it 
amounts to a science, which muse be studied to be appreciated. Pe- 
culiar sensations are produced by it, which language is impotent to de- 
scribe. The deep seated emotions which lie torpid in the soul — far, 
very far beneath the reach of the ordinary disturbing influences of 
life — are moved at its presence. The finer and more delicate suscep- 
tibilities of our nature — those little indefinable elements which distin- 
guish elegance from vulgarity, and which appear to us under the vari- 
ous denominations of taste, refinement, and delicacy of thought and 
expression — find their original development and subsequent maturity, 
in no slight degree, in music. 
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nniyenally and eminently is this true, that the lines of Shaks- 

The man that hath no music in himself^ 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils, 

long since passed into a proverb. The experience of all ages 
jostifies the severity of the language, and the universal verdict 

'* Let no such man be trusted." 

ae lonely instances, we are aware, exist of those condemned in 
ibunal ; men utterly destitute alike of musical talent and of sns- 
ility to its influence. We can hardly conceive of such a being ; 
ad we never seen them, none of us would ever have believed 
we cannot even now comprehend. If there be any man who 
sten without a tear of sympathy to the plaintive lullaby of the 
3 widow, or who feels not his pulse beat quicker at the sound of 
^fational air," be it in any grade from the rude jargon of the 
African to the sweetest Highland lay, let him indulge the mel- 
ly satisfaction, 

^'To know he*s farther off from Heaven 
Than when he was a boy." 

regard him as laboring under some natural defect, or malforma- 
ind pity him as we do a dwarf or a cripple. 
3 power of music over the affections was early understood, and 
>nius of men soon sought to reduce it to a system — to ascertain 
iblish abroad the laws by which it acted, and was itself governed, 
esults of these investigations are interesting no less to the phi- 
ler than to the professed musician. They present us with a sin- 
confusion of opinions, and a strange blending of ill-defined and 
notions, from which, while we learn little with certainty, we are 
3d to infer, with very great probability, many important facts, 
enter upon these topics is foreign to our present purpose. We 
ive it to be a fruitless task to attempt to find, anywhere in the 
y of our world, the date of the origin of music, or the circum- 
Mi attendant on its first appearance. Ask of the grim and sullen 
where in all his dominions the voice of music was first awak- 
and with a frown he points you backward through that rayless 
I where 

" Age on age lie heaped like withered leaves," 

nnot tell its source, fio ! such attempts must fail. Music is a 
nd parcel of man's nature ; a part — we might almost say an at- 
I— -of his Creator. As such it has existed in some form or other 
ill eternity, and will continue the delight and rapture of intelli- 
)eings throughout the endless future. 
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Music lays claim to one great distinction, — that of being tbe first 
science cultivated among men. Although this honor has geBentty 
been awarded to Astronomy, those better informed now concede this 
point. Indeed, it seems hazarding but little to say that it was the first 
instrument of power ever used in swaying the minds of men. At any 
rate, if not the first, we know that when combined with poetry it for 
a time superseded all others, and that it has lost none of its powers in 
six thousand years of effort. 

The first attempts of its votaries produced those coarse, rude in- 
struments which were little else than ** tinkling brass" in reality or in 
effect. Rough wires extended on rougher sticks of wood, horns of 
various shapes and material, together with a miserable apology for the 
modern drum, completed, so far as we know, the catalogue. When 
language had become sufficiently well defined and established, rhythm 
and poetic measure were introduced, and music sought her abode with 
them. Here she could find a ready expression. With such allies 
she could penetrate to every heart and erect her throne within it. It 
was like the return of an exile. She had been banished before, and 
while confined to the rude and distasteful clatter of the primitive in- 
struments, she had longed for that freedom which she now found in 
song. Once in the heart her dominion was speedily established, and 
thenceforth songs were composed and sung on all great occasions, as 
expressing more truthfully and energetically than other language could 
do, the depth of popular emotion. For example ; the oldest song on 
record, (perhaps an exception should be made of some portions of the 
book of Job,) is that composed and sung by Moses ai\er the passage 
of the Red Sea, to celebrate the greatness of the miracle which had 
effected a nation's deliverance. What could be more appropriate? 
In what way could so much of gratitude and exultation be expressed! 
What other language was strong enough to set forth the contrast be- 
tween their past and present prospects ? How else could they ap- 
proximate to any adequate expression of their ideas of the raajes^ 
and wonder-working power of that Being who had so strangely res- 
cued them ? 

We learn from observation, what indeed reason would otherwise 
teach us, that there exists a strong sympathy between music and the 
religious part of man's nature. In fact, they sometimes appear so in- 
timately connected, that we almost doubt their individuality, and refer 
them to the same principle. The reason of this sympathy is obvious. 
The religious emotions are the strongest and deepest known to man, 
and they accordingly seek expression in glowing, vivid language : 

** In thoughts that breathe and words that bum.'' 

Hence the evident origin of those sublime Hebrew poems which are 
justly held as sacred, and are embalmed on the pages of holy writ 
To the same principle we may refer the sacred songs of the Arabs, 
Persians, and Hindoos. The same religious feeling stimulating the 
descendants of Odin, exertedits influence on our Anglo<Saxon ancee- 
tors, and has had no slight effect in shaping our destiny. 
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And now we begin to find a natural ofifspring of sacred in Lyric 
poetry, differing, originally, little if any in its nature, but condescend- . 
ing to humbler themes. It aims not to follow the sublime Aights of 
its parent, but wanders freely through every field and culls Sowers 
from every stalk. It is digressive and rambling, now seated on a 
throne, and now on the hearth of poverty — now swelling high above 
the tumult of war, and now chanting love ditties in some quiet retreat. 
Close upon this, and nearly allied with it, followed epic poetry, differ- 
ing from the lyric in that it always contained a narrative, with gene- 
rally a moral either expressed or understood. Both were adapted to 
music, and appear to have been its inseparable companions. 

Here then we find music and poetry in their grand development, 
combined in harmonious proportions, and reigning joint monarchs in 
the realm of the human affections. It would be tedious to follow 
through the whole course of their history. Let us come down to 
about the time of the rise of modern civilization, and trace out, if 
possible, amid the obscurity of the dark ages, the part which their in- 
fluence exerted upon its character and progress. 

At this epoch we find ballad singing everywhere prevalent, and a 
glance at the records of those ages, imperfect and tattered as they are, 
is sufiicient to show that they wielded no unimportant influence. Fre- 
quently they become themselves the only chronicles of the time, and 
the only sources of history or tradition. Indeed no element of ppwer 
or influence in the events of those days seems more worthy of con- 
sideration.' Minstrelsy had become a profession, and politicians (if 
that name may be applied to any of that day) sought their influence. 
In a short time they well nigh controlled not only the people, but their 
rulers, and bid fair, like Csesar's wife, to govern the world. 

Here then ballad-singing becomes a fact — an element of power — an 
important item of national greatness. The remark of an old politician, 
" Let me make the songs of a people, and 1 care not who makestheir 
laws," was not wholly a theor)# It was based upon facts of every 
day observation, and has been amply justified in the experience of all 
succeeding ages. It was a proper philosophical deduction from pre- 
mises which everybody acknowledges. His was an eye which look- 
ed beyond, beneath the cold outside of human nature, and, peering 
into the inmost soul of man, saw what was there, and knew what it 
saw. ' He had discovered an important principle of that nature, and 
one to which every successful politician constantly appeals, though 
perhaps unconsciously. It is this : that while arbitrary enactments 
affect only the surface of society, the power of song springs from, and 
penetrates to the inmost soul, the fountain of impulse and emotion, and, 
consequently, he who would appeal to man successfully, must touch 
this chord which vibrates throughout his entire being. The most rigid 
metaphysical analysis — the most lucid and logical discourse— indeed, 
all the machinery and trappings of argument of every description, ap- 
pealing as they do, to the cool and passionless intellect, are impotent 
to resist the power of this national soul-music of any people. Laws 
VOL. XVI 25 
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impose restrictions, and therefore, their inflaence, as far as it is felt, 
operates as a check on those natural outhurstings of popular sentiment 
which have so much to do with the formation or transformation of so- 
ciety. Songs, on the other hand, owing their origin to impulse, and 
made up of passion and sentiment — incapable of legal restraint, and 
reaching beyond the limits of the privations which the order of society 
imposes, form an outlet — a safety valve — to those free impulses of the 
spirit which could never be safely expressed in action. 

Hence the historic interest of national ballads. We have seen tbe 
astonishing amount of influence which was in the possession of tbe 
multitudes who adopted this profession. We shall presently find them 
wielding a giant power. In the barbaric ages of our world, when 
those rules of action, which in more refined society spring from a 
sense of duty, were unknown, impulse was the governing princi[^e. 
Where there was no majesty of law to overshadow and subdue — where 
there was no sense of justice to appeal to well established principles— 
no common bond of interest to unite all for the accomplishment of a 
worthy end, there was felt this magic power. Armies chanted their 
** National airs," as they met on the field of battle, and those who had 
no interest in the issue of the contest, who had neither home nor 
friends for whom to fight, were oflen incited to prodigies of valor by 
the notes of the war-song rising high above the din of battle. This 
habit is still in full force. Never has there 

" moved forth a band 

Of men that moved to die,** 

unaccoknpanied by the wild and thrilling strains of martial music. 
The maxims of social order and private intercourse were embalmed, 
and have been transmitted to us in the National Song. Children dan- 
dled on the knee of age received their earliest impressions from this 
living influence, and in later years acknowledged no other authority. 
Old men whiled away the tedious flours in. the recital of the exploits 
of some real or imaginary hero. Annals and traditions intermingled 
with the sketches of fancy and fused by the warmth of poetic fire, 
were chanted by wandering minstrels through every city and hamlet 
A few scattered fragments of these lays, found here and there amid 
the ruins of many centuries, are all that remain to us ; and from these 
we derive much of that mythic, legendary lore which so confuses the 
early pages of history. How interesting to the philosopher, and how 
dascinating to the student of history, is the task of tracing through the 
long course oC the progress of civilization, the workings of this deep 
seated principle — the influence of National Songs ! 

It is common to compare the growth of the nation with that of the 
individual ; and as youth is the season of hilarity and buoyancy of 
spirits — capricious and impulsive — the time of all others when the 
entire being is under the control of the affections — so it is the time 
when poetry and music, ballads and song, gain their most complete as- 
cendency. Thus with the nation. Emerging from the shades of bar^ 
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barism, new emotions are awakened, a new world is laid open before 
tbem, — the fountains hitherto stagnant in their souls are unsealed, and 
they enter at once upon a state of untried being. All within and 
around is changing and fitful. The rude and uncouth dialect of for- 
mer days yields to the power of the general revolution. Clans are 
formed around the banner of some victorious chief, and nature, in her 
purest simplicity, finds no expression but in song. Their earliest 
themes, in such cases, are most naturally the exploits of their chief, 
and while they tend to strengthen the mutual confidence subsisting be- 
tween the master and his subjects, they answer, besides this, the dou- 
ble purpose of pastime and chronicle. Direct ^ examples of this we 
find attendant on the dawn of civilization in every country of the globe 
whose history we know, but especially in the countries of modem his- 
tory. In the declension of literature, before the revival of letters, 
poetry and music were a very common vehicle of expression. At all 
national gatherings or public festivities, music and dancing seem to 
have been the chief occupation. The depth of religious emotion, and 
the glow of military ardor, alike spurned the common vernacular of the 
day, and sought a more appropriate expression in the delightful cadence 
of ballad and song. 

Thus, notwithstanding we omitted the history of many centuries 
from the tio^e of sacred poetry until now, we find the same principle 
which we left there, now at work here. The same causes which then 
gave to the world those immortal " poems of prophecy," we find here, 
overcoming precisely the same obstacles, and in the end producing 
the chivalrous ballads of the middle ages. 

In the history of our own country we are unable to trace the influ- 
ence of minstrelsey on a semi-barbarous age. We as a nation have 
passed through no such period of formation. We can recur to no pe- 
riod of chaos, of a confused intermingling of dissimilar elements, out 
of which we have grown by a slow and gradual process. We must 
accordingly follow back the line of our genealogy to the tribes of Eu- 
rope, would we learn our own obligations to this peculiar agent. 

We find the earliest traces of European ballad singing among the 
Scalds or Scandinavians, who, emigrating under Odin from the East, 
settled the north of Europe, and appear first in reliable history in the 
second century before Christ. From these were descended the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Normans and Danes. 

Horsa and Hengist, who conducted the invasion of England in the 
fiflh centur}*^, were reputed lineal descendants of Odin. Many curious 
circumstances respex^ting the inijuence of the minstrel? on this inva- 
sion are narrated in the chronicles of that age. They seem to have 
strangely forgotten their literary character, and to have acted a very 
conspicuous part as military chieftains. Their presence in the thick- 
est of the fight aroused and sustained the courage of the soldiers more 
than the bravest feats of their real commanders. 

The Normans, however, present us with the finest specimens both 
of musical and poetic taste. They seem to have arrived very near 
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that ]point where poetry and music again separate. For, like the laws 
of electrical affinity, these two dissimilar elements at first seem mutu- 
ally attracted to each other, hut when either arrives at, or near perfec- 
tion, it again repels its ally and chooses to go alone. Society even 
among the Normans had not yet arrived fully at this very advanced 
state, though it seemed in this respect already verging upon it. The 
annals of the Norman conquest abound in incidents similar to that of 
the Saxon invasion mentioned above. One of these incidents has 
been made the subject of a beautiful poem entitled '* The Troubadour," 
hy Hortense Beauharnaiis, a translation of which is found in the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. This poem is an almost exact description of the 
conduct of Taillefer, a minstrel, at the battle of Hastings. While 
chanting the praises of Charlemagne and of " the gallant peers who 
fell at Roncesvalles," his enthusiasm led him into the thickest of .the 
fight, where he falls, exclaiming : — 

** Mourir gaiment poor la gloire et Tamoiir, 
C'est le devoir d'un vaillant troubadour." 

It is a matter of doubt, however, whether Taillefer can hardly be 
called a troubadour, inasmuch as they were chiefly confined to Pro- 
vence in France, and flourished some time after the Norman minstrel- 
sey had passed its zenith. The history of these celebrated trouba- 
dours, and the strongly marked traces of their influence on the poetry 
of Southern Europe, is an interesting object of research, amply repay- 
ing the toil it costs. 

One strong reason for the increasing martial spirit of the minstrels 
of this time, is found in the fact that the chiefs were accustomed to 
keep one or more of them near their persons in time of war, that they 
might participate in the scenes they were afterwards to celebrate. 
As a very natural consequence of this custom, we find the prowess of 
the chief and the adulation of the bard acting and reacting on each 
other, thus fanning to a flame that universal warlike spirit which found 
its maturity in an insatiable thirst for conquest, and finally resulted in 
planting the Gothic flag on the ruins of Rome. 

Another peculiar circumstance in the history of the minstrels is 
their sanctity. With such superstitious veneration were they re- 
garded, that they ever found perfect security even in the camps of their 
national enemies. Amid all the prevailing commotions and wars, and 
consequent insecurity of life and property, the minstrel and his hum- 
ble harp-bearer were sacrosanct. Like the scribes among the Jews, 
they were by tiniversal consent acknowledged keepers of the law, and 
chroniclers of passing events. To destroy one of these, therefore, 
would be to obliterate a page, perhaps the brightest, in their history. 

Alfred the Great is said once to have entered the Danish camp dis- 
guised as a minstrel, and under the protection thus aflforded to have 
examined minutely all their arrangements and resources, while even 
the Danes themselves rendered him every afesislance in their power. 
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The Danish king, Aulaff, however, in a subsequent attempt to re- 
tsh'ate by using the same stratagem, was detected and put to death. 
There are some signs of tradition about these stories, but whether 
strictly true or not, they were generally received, and suffice to show 
us the prevailing sentiment of the age. Another interesting anecdote 
is related of one Blondel de Nesle, a minstrel who had been brought 
up in the household of Richard Coeur de Leon. When that monarch 
'vas on his return from the crusades he was arrested and imprisoned in 
«n Austrian castle. His subjects were meanwhile ignorant of his fate, 
and for several months no tidings of him could be heard, until at last 
this minstrel undertook to traverse Europe in search of his master. 
After various adventures he at length arrived at the castle where the 
king was confined, and, under the sanctity of his profession, gained a 
ready admission. Not finding his king, however, among the inmates, 
be made use of a singular expedient to ascertain whether he might 
not be in close confinement. When a favorable opportunity was of- 
fered, he commenced repeating a ballad which king Richard and him- 
self had composed together years before. When partly through, he 
stopped, and the king took up the song and completed it. Thus the 
condition of the king was made known, and negociations immediately 
commenced, which resulted in his liberation. 

Such appears to have been the position of the professional min- 
strels in the days of their ascendency. Always the attendants, and 
frequently the ambassadors of kings, they had much to do with the di- 
rection and government bf public affairs. Objects of sacred venera- 
tion in the eyes of the multitudes, they were able to control and regu- 
late the popular will. The only chroniclers of their age, we owe 
them a debt of gratitude for nearly all we know of the historic inci- 
dents, or of the manners. and customs of the times in which they lived. 
More than this. We are indebted to them for those quaint but beauti- 
fufl poems which " come to us as the early voice of the world better 
remembered, and more cherished still, than all the intermediate words 
which have been spoken ; as the lessons of childhood still haunt us 
when the recollections of later years have been effaced from the mind." 
Would the student, then, seek delight in real romance ? Let him 
search among the " Ancient Reliques" for those ballads which com- 
memorate the valorous deeds of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 
Let him go back to that " early period of time where the uncertain 
rays of poetry blend with the serener light of history," and sit with 
king Arthur and his knights at their famed Round Table. Let him 
read the exploits of the four and twenty knights of each of whom it 
was said, he was " the curteist knight — the goodliest person — the true- 
eist friende and lover — the kindest man that ever stroke with sworde 
— ^the meekest man and the gentillest, that ever sate in hal among la- 
dyes — the sternest knighte to thy mortale foe that ever put spere in 
reste.** Let him read these, and drink the inspiration of poetry, ro- 
mance, and history combined. And let him also trace out among them 
the origin and progress of many of those influences and principles 
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ivlaich are so conspicuous among the elements of modera cWilizatioD. 
The effort can at the most do him no harm, and has afforded us infi* 
aite satisfaction and profit. 

The causes which led to the decline of minstrelsey, and which 
gradually brought ballads into disuse, cannot be enumerated here. 
Perhaps another opportunity may be afforded us to follow the subject 
farther. Meanwhile if any one may be incited by the perusal of this 
sketch to make ancient Rhyme, and particularly National Ballads, ^q 
object of study and attention, our sole object will have been attained, 
and his enjoyment immensely heightened. m'fingai^ 



Sporting in tlje (HomitrjK 

" Sic V08 juvet audire." 

In the beginning of October, 184-, it so fell out that I, Pilgarlick, 

found myself condemned to a fortnight's rustication in W , one of 

the prettiest and dullest of the many pretty and dull villages on which 
the old Bay State prides herself. With regard to the manner I be- 
came thus circumstanced, it is not necessary that I should be very pro- 
lix. Suffice it to say, that a rash promise which certain unforeseen 
events rendered it necessary to fulfill, had reduced me to the dire ne- 
cessity of visiting a chance acquaintance whose residence lay " with- 
in the precincts" of W : that is to say, only a mile from another 

house, and perhaps three from the church. Mine host, a prosperous 
farmer, and his wife, a kind of dried-apple old lady, were very good- 
humored personages, and did all in their power for my entertainment 
But alas ! that was little enough. The worthy pater-familias was nec- 
essarily absent during the greater ^art of the day in some unknown 
regions which he termed his " medder land." The village proper was 
at a sufficient distance to preclude convenient intercourse, while the 
society which it offered was by no means sufficiently tempting in it- 
self to remove that obstacle. My worthy friend's literary wealth con- 
sisted of a Bible, Hymn-book, Barber's Historical Collections, Pope's 
translation of the Iliad, a few theological works reeking with dust, 
mvst and polemics, the county newspaper, and the New York Observer, 
to both of which he had been a constant subscriber since his marriage. 
I, however, contrived to pass part of my time at the village hotel, 
reading newspapers a week old, and smoking cigars whose flavor bore 
evidence to the patriotic quality of Native Americanism, if to none 
other of any value. 

In this delectable amusement, varied by occasional rides and rambles 
through the really beautiful scenery around, I contrived to pass three 
days. On the fourth, as I sat in my usual position at the bar-room 
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window, Iftzily tolaeing myself with the paradisiacal weed, 'the rumb- 
ling of wheels and shouts of the driver announced the advent of the 
stage. As it rolled slowly past, just about to stop, a familiar visage 
within met my eye. Clapping on my beaver I rushed out and was 
i^edily grasping the hand of Billy C , a special friend and com- 
panion in many a wild scrape. We were not long in comparing notes. 
Bill had assumed the responsibility of extending his leave of absence 
a few weeks, trusting to his inventive faculties for an excuse that 

might be satisfactory to the reverend Praeses of B University. 

He was now on his way to Albany. 

" Well, Ned," said C , as we sat tete a tete in two arm chairs 

under the piazza, " what brought ye here, mon ?" 

i explained my situation and begged his friendly advice. After 
knitting his phiz into the similitude of a purse-end, and gravely cogi- 
tating for two or three moments, mine oracle first emitted half a dozen 
smoke-rings, leveled with great force and precision at a neighboving 
column, and then proclaimed his response. 

" To-day is Wednesday ; I must nolens volens be in Albany on Tues- 
day morning next. I will stay with you till Monday afternoon, then 

ride over to N , and take the night train west. It is the best of 

the shooting season, and I dare say we can kill time and woodcock in 
rery pretty style till next week." 

Advice so sound and welcome was not to be rejected. It was 
speedily arranged between us that Bill should take up his quarters at 
the inn, and as early as might be on the ensuing day we should meet 
Id concert our future plans. This having been settled we shook hands 
and parted for the nonce. 

Uncle Sol and myself put our legs out of bed simultaneously in the 
nomiBg. I first threw a glance at the window. It Was not rainy. 
So far 80 good, and without troubling myself farther, I scrambled into 
my toggery. Early as the hour was, I found the good wife bustling 
actively about the kitchen. She stared, rather vaguely at my tartan 
mwhisperables, and coat with two-inch skirts. " Why, Mr. C." was 
her greeting, ** where on airth are you going in that dress ?** I satis- 
^ed her curiosity, and after one or two observations, at which Frank 
Forester would have fainted, the old lady set forth a capital lunch. In 
half an hour I had taken in freight and was under weigh with a stom- 
ach well lined, though generously obsecrating a cigar. I found Bill in 
his room, half dressed. 

** How are you, Ned ? Just tip me that cravat — the plaid one, if you 
please. Glorious morning, is n't it V* ^* Have n't seen it yet, but will 
presently." I pounced on his cigar case, lighted one of the fragrant 
lolls which it revealed, and was soon inhaling the delightful breath of 
an almost forgotten Regalia. 

Seating myself at the window, I gazed out. The moon was indeed 
one of promise. A thick fog slowly yielding to the beams of he ris- 
ing sun still clung ronnd the horizon and partially intercepted them. 
But overhead the sky was perfectly clear. The grass was heavy with 
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wet, aod far beyond the variegated Autumn glories of the forest were 
in full view, deliciously mellowed by the distance. All around spoke 
most intelligibly of the plump woodcock and sturdy quail. Especially 
as my eye ranged over these brilliant scenes of foliage, did I figure 
unto myself visions of the beautiful ruffed grouse darting up on strong 
pinion and whizzing away with the velocity of thought — for one mo- 
ment flashing through the green branches and then reeling earthward 
beneath the fatal missiles sent from ready double-barrel. But alas! 
for these delightful images. How nearly they approached realizatioa 
the reader will soon see. 

During my day-dream Bill had finished his toilet and his breakfast, 
and returned from the lower regions with news on his lips. He had 
inquired below for dogs and guns. One of the hostlers, according to 
Boniface, had a gun — as for dogs, he knew of none, " unless" — for sav- 
ing clause — *' the gentlemen like to take my Pomp." Down stairs we 
went to see the owner of that portentous name, but he turned out a 
very different animal from the neat, muscular setter or pointer which 
Bill and myself had inwardly thought to behold. After much bawling 
and a little swearing on the part of the landlord, " Pomp" condescended 
to bring his fair proportions to light. He was an ugly hound, mangy, 
limping, covered with mud, and possessed of but an eye and a half. 
Bill and myself exchanged looks of disgust, and promptly declined 
the obliging offer of our host. After many more inquiries we found 
that the needful might be obtained from a person living a mile or two 
out of the village, who, as our informant remarked, " had got him a 
prime little dog down at York last spring." Away we went, and finally 
succeeded in bargaining with the man for a day's use of both dog and 
•gun. The former was called by his master a setter. To us he seemed 
a peculiar nondescript founded on the usual cur breed, with, by some 
Taliacotian operation, a few pounds of Spaniel and the ^'laate taste in 
the world" of setter thereon engrafted. Yet he was not destitute of 
good points — ^he was well built and seemingly intelligent. His mas- 
ter gave him an excellent character for every good quality in general, 
and '^ treein' partridges" in particular. The gun was a rakishly cut 
and painted piece, weighing at the outside five pounds, but of enor- 
mous guage, in short, a kind of dandified blunderbuss. My own 
weapon, obtained from the above-mentioned hostler, was a venerable 
musket, with nought save a somewhat modernized lock in common 
with its dapper comrade. 

These transactions, with the coaxing and feeding which " Dan" re- 
quired before condescending to follow us, occupied so much time that 
the sun was well up in the horizon, and the dew aearly off before we 
got fairly under weigh. After some consultation we directed our 
steps towards an extensive cornfield which lay at the distance of 
nearly two miles, and skirted a large open forest. In the very outset 
" Dan" gave us a warning taste of his quality. Instead of walking 
soberly along and husbanding his energies for the time which would 
severely task them, he was in the most madly exuberant flow of dog- 
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gfinh apiiits imaginable. Paying little attention to our first mild and 
soothing commands, he was equally indifferent to the harsher tones of 
objurgation which our wearied patience elicited. He gamboled 
Tound us just out of striking distance, now rushing madly towards us 
^with a short quiszical bark, and then flying off in a tangent after some 
covr or other quadruped to which he chose to proffer a rooming sal* 
iitation. 

Bat halting for a few moments' rest, we soon forgot our late vexa- 
tion in contemplating the beautiful prospect stretched out before us. 
Bill and myself were no cockney Venators — we did not estimate the 
c^uantity of game slaughtered as the true measure of a sportsman's hap- 
piness. No — the brutal love of killing for killing's sake, entered into 
none of the associations in which our memories most delighted. The 
Tude hunter, who gazes at the lovely lake sleeping amid surrounding 
mountains and smiling in the pure flood of sunlight shed around it, as 
but a chance halting-place for ducks — to whom the waving meadow 
and barren pasture, the lovely moor, and the deep forest, the sky- 
kissing mountain summit, and the hidden glen, are all alike, so that 
they bring him game — of such is not the true " kingdom of Venerie." 
However, there is a time for every thing. Sentiment was soon dis- 
missed, with a careless je^t ; levity resumed her throne, and we went 
merrily onward. Reaching the cornfield at last, we commenced ope- 
rationa in earnest, by endeavoring to make Dan understand that he 
was to-enter the same. With no little trouble we contrived so to illu- 
mine bis faculties that he dashed in, while C — and myself proceeded 
along the edge ready for a shot. We did not wait long ; whizz ! up 
darted a woodcock, showed his fat breast for an instant, turned, and 
made for the woods. Up went my gun, but ere the heavy musket 
came to a level, crack ! from Bill's lighter piece, and down went the 
slain " timberdoodle." Another bird rose while my gun was still up- 
lifted, but flew thirty or forty yards before I could command sufficient 
presence of mind to cover him. With a convulsive effort I at last 
fired. A mighty roar, that would have done no shame to Mons. Meg, 
reverberated through the still atmosphere, and the unlucky bird disap- 
peared in a cloud of feathers. Almost immediately Dan emerged from 
the cornfield^and began a glorious gallopade in all directions but the 
right one, in search of the dead birds. All our swearing, shouting and 
entreating, would not induce the rascal to reenter the field — he only 
wagged his tail and continued his headlong scamperings towards every 
point of the compsss. When he desisted it was from sheer ex- 
haustion, and he came panting up with his tongue protruded and head 
hanging down. Finally, we made a virtue of necessity and plunged 
bodily into the tall wet corn. Afler stumbling through the infernal 
stalks for nearly half an hour, we discovered one bird. But the other 
was non inventum. Emerging from the abominable thicket, completely 
soaked in the moisture which descended on us at every step through 
the long maize leaves, we adjourned to a convenient chestnut tree for 
the recovery of breath and temper. We were now in an extensive 
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pasture full of bent and ragwort, interspersed with briars and low 
shrubbery. 

The composing fumes of a cigar soothed our exacerbated feelings 
in no. slight degree, and we soon recommenced our march. Dan 
struck off with hearty good will. In five minutes he was eighty yards 
oir, and half lost to sight amid the dense weeds through which be 
galloped. Suddenly, morte de ma vie ! what a sight met our eyes 1 
Could it be real ? Alas, the brute had indeed flushed a bevy of quail, 
thirty or forty strong, as we could dimly perceive in thei distance. He 
was dashing, roaring and open-mouthed in pursuit. With a most un- 
christian ejaculation I desperately leveled my Queen Ann, and sent 
forth a missive, which, however well intended, fell harmlessly on the 
air. In utter disgust I mechanically reloaded and we bent our steps * 
towards the forest, hopeless of any success on the open ground. My 
stock of forbearance was now thoroughly exhausted, and as soon as 
Dan reappeared, I incontinently seized a twig and treated him to a 
sound scourging. He snapped and yelled in vain till my strength gave 
out. The succeeding fit of sulks in which he sought revenge for his 
punishment, lasted till I shot a gray squirrel out of the branches of a 
lofty oak. Then he suddenly took heart of grace and sprang after the 
animal. Expecting him to fetch it presently, I proceeded to load my 
gun. At last he did come forth with the squirrel in his mouth, but ob- 
viously without the slightest idea of ** fetching" the same, for it was 
already half devoured, and he coolly laid down to finish his meal. 
This was too much ; I caught a stick and rushed after him — he turned 
tail and fled, holding that useful member in tight embrace between his 
hind legs.. Up went two guns, and the receipt of as many ounces of 
shot materially assisted (he scoundrels' rate of locomotion. He reach- 
ed home first, and I have forgotten exactly how much it required to 
satisfy his master for damages. Bill went to Albany the next day. 

£. p, c. 



Srut^, a0 an <£ltrtunt of <&[oqntnu. 

Men naturally love truth. They sometimes b»Ve a craving for the 
excitement of wild and speculative errors, but it is- a morbid appetite, 
and brings leanness upon the soul. Even poetry al way a ^ives the 
greatest pleasure when it is most faithful to nature, and vthe greatest 
poets are content to wander like children through its pleasant walks, 
or when there is some lofty flight to be made, to limit their soarings 
to its shining atmosphere. We said to limit : but it is no limitation, 
for truth is infinite. There are heights to which the most daring im- 
agination has never soared, and depths in which the profoundest un- 
derstanding is bewildered and lost. When a poet chooses for his sub- 
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ject that which has a likeness to nothing '* in the heavens above, nor in 
the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the earth," he proves his 
want of title to the name. -The real poet never complains of the pov- 
erty of nature, but always bears evidence to its inexhaustible richness. 

There is a limit where truth runs into mystery, as time into eternity, 
Hnd it is along the borders of this sublime, untraveled expanse that 
Miltons may wander, and without the imputation of extravagance 
draw descriptions gorgeous and beautiful enough to satisfy the. roost 
wildly imaginative. The loftiest poetry, then, as well as the lowliest, 
need not transgress the bounds of the natural and probable. Indeed, 
each step beyond is a sacrifice of beauty and a defeat of its own le- 
gitimate ends. 

Truth then in a certain sense is an element of poetry, but in a far 
higher and broader sense it is an element of eloquence. 

Poetry may employ a profusion of fanciful imagery and range any- 
where, within the bounds of tbo possible, but real eloquence must re- 
ject every thing like useless ornament and deal with certainties alone. 

To leave awhile the common thoroughfares of thought and roam 
through the smiling fields of poetry, is a pleasure excursion for the in- 
tellect, but even then we will not bear to be tantalized with unnatural 
scenery and shapes that cannot have existence. Men will not have 
their feelings wantonly trifled with when they know it is in sport ; 
what indignation then would they feel towards one, who, when their 
passions were wrought up to the height of intensity on some deeply 
absorbing subject, and when every moment seemed pregnant with the 
interests of years, dared to amuse them with idle chimeras or sportive 
sallies of fancy ! That hour must be an honest hour. Imagination 
may work, but it must paint no false pictures ; passion must swell the 
bosom, but it must utter no extravagance ; the eye must flash, but not 
with the sinister glance of falsehood. And yet there need be xto 
check imposed on the most impulsive spirit. 

If it be an occasion of real interest, and if the orator have that deep 
stirring of sdul which is the only basis of eloquence, in the excite- 
ment of the moment his subject will open before him with unsuspected 
richness. There will be no desire to exaggerate ; the simple truth will 
have become sufficiently attractive. Ideas which, in his cooler moments 
he had never dreamed of, will glide rapidly through his mind, and his 
reason will dart to deductions that he might have sought after in viai0. 
Though naturally prolix he will condense his thoughts, and whatever 
at other times his character, he must, for once, despise falsehood and 
artifice. 

There are moments when the vicious are constrained to be virtuoUft 
and liars to be truthful. It is when the feelings are intensely moved 
and refuse to be smothered. A sudden emergency has sometimes ar- 
rested .the traitor in his purpose and made him a patriot ; a coward in 
the midst of dangers has been transformed into a hero ; and so the or-, 
ator, though on ordinary occasions a sophist, will, when his soul is 
really on fire, pour forth the words of burning truth. 
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Deep emotion then is the great element of eloquence^ bui inUk ii 
the only soyrce of deep emotion. Affected paseion earn neter impoee 
upon an audience. They perceive at once when the orator la really 
excited, and when he is trying to lash himself into a fury. He may 
use the same language, he may go through with the same gestures, he 
may modulate his voice to the same intonations, and yet in one case 
he will make the hlood tingle in the veins, and the tears start to ths 
eyes, while in the other his words will die upon the ear before they 
can make their way to the soul. 

It may be the absence of some undefined quality that tells the tale, 
or there may be in us an instinct for this nice discrimination. Which- 
ever it is, the fact remains the same : unless there be real emotion in 
the speaker, there will be no wild struggle of feelings in the bearers. 
He may rant and fume and his audience will laugh. But let him speak 
in a tone of suppressed emotion, and they will hold their breath to lis- 
ten to his words. 

Men sometimes, when hissed for their dullness or failure, have be- 
come maddened by the ridicule and launched out in the moet wither- 
ing tones of eloquence. Then those who turned up the lip in scorn 
were quick to cower down in silent dismay. Sarcasm and irony are 
terrible weapons, when wielded by one in the delirium of excitement. 
Loud tones and furious flourishes are no evidence of real passion. 
The most deep, and strong, and fearful is best indicated by lips pale and 
compressed, by eyes starting with tears in the effort to keep down the 
struggling emotions, and by a voice of assumed calmness. Such signs 
of feeling will awaken the most intense sympathy. They may be 
combined with rough words and uncouth gestures, bat they will com- 
mand attention when polished periods cannot. 

All have noticed, that upon occasions of real moment, a few words 
stammered out by one whose feelings seemed to choke his utterance 
would make the hair stand on end, and the teeth compress when a flu- 
ent and elegant speaker was heard with impatience. 

There are moments when silence is the most impressive eloquence, 
and there are also moments when a few broken and incoherent sen- 
tences are more thrilling than the sublimest bursts of oratory. 

Sincerity, itself, will move us much, though we feel convinced that 
the speaker is in the wrong. It yields in power to absolute truth alone. 
And who, as some one has pleaded a cause with heart-ringing words, 
has not felt half disposed to violate conscience in its behalf, or, at 
least, turned away with moistened eye, grieving that such ardor had 
not been expended in a better cause ? He who tells us in a husky 
voice, but in a modest and sorrowful tone, the wrongs he has suflfered, 
will force us to give our attention and then will melt down our souls 
in sympathy. But extravagance or an unwarrantable degree of anger 
will produce immediate disgust, and at the least tendency to either of 
these, though all our feelings had been called out at first by the simple 
earnestness, the charm will be wholly broken. 

And even upon subjects of the most absorbing interest, when the 
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pusions, and prejudices, and welfare of the audience are all bearing 
JBtsoeely upon the side for which the orator is pleading, every ezag- 
goration, inatead of adding fuel to the flame, will only dampen it ; and 
a speaker, by disregard to the soberness of truth, may even end in 
dissipating the excitement which swayed his hearers when he began* 
. But, on the other hand, men have dared, under the consciousness of 
right, to face an audience that was mad against them ; and by calm* 
oess and candor have ^on attention, and even turned the tide of pas- 
sion in their favor, and brought it to bear with overwhelming power 
upon the object which they wished to gain. 

How mistaken then are they who think that eloquence consists in 
extravagance and noise ! Truth, though a still small voice, will thrill 
more upon the ear than the thunder of falsehood. What an object 
then for cultivating this element of eloquence ! And what an object 
for cultivating every element of eloquence, for nothing is 90 universal 
in its power and so noble in its triumphs ! 

Music may fall upon ears which heed it not, though the veiy air 
throb and vibrate in joyous unison Vith the gushing melody, and the 
forms that seem ready to start from the painter's canvas, and the marble 
that seems to glow with life, may not kindle the faintest spark of en- 
thusiasm; but yet .the tones of manly eloquence will send the blood 
bounding through every vein, and make, the flesh cjreep, and the bosom 
heave, and the eye flash with delighted interest. a. h« c* 



Srnti) in Bmtttjj. 

Though among other faults, it be specially objected of YaHa against Spenser, 
snd of others against Burton, that with much study they affect antiquity — as covet- 
iog thereby credence and honor of elder years, yet I am of opinion, and eke the 
beet learned are of the like, that these ancient solemn wonis are a fpreai ornament, 
both in the one and in the other ; — the one laboring to set forth in his work an eter- 
nal image of antiquity, and the other carefully discoursing matters of gravity and 
importi^ce. Gabriel Harvey. 

" Faith ! a marvelous allegory! — and yet, Festus, methinks it hath 
a secret meaning." 

*' It savoreth strangely of black-letter romance, and the ' FaSrie 
Queene ;' — read farther, Emanuel !" 

" The manuscript is ancient and imperfect, and the night is fast 
waning away ; but listen to the remnant of the chronicle of 

THE LAD YE UNA. 

* * • And, as the hours — golden in the merry land of sun- 
light, but long and iearful in this shadowy realm— ^arae and passed 
away, the night rolled drearily over the Enchanted Valley. And the 
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■tars, that peered forth one by one. and took each his solemn station 
in the heavens, were scarcely apparent for the unearthly mists that 
brooded in the air. All was Dreamland, and Nightmare, and Shadow! 
The sullen river moved sluggishly along, more like a stagnant lake 
than a joyous current. Nor was there life, nor motion, nor sound ; 
only the tall, dank weeds of the fens swayed to and fro with a restless 
sighing— seeming, as they bowed their heads to one another, like 
fallen spirits, doomed to linger forever in the^noisome marshes, and 
sigh, and weep, and wail for their doleful misery. 

Yet, with never-varying progress, through vapor and horror of dark- 
ness, the three Knights of Christendom kept on their way. Cease- 
lessly, side by side, paced the chargers on which they rode ; while 
the muffled tramp of their hoofs gave forth a dull monotone, without 
change or time. And ever onward they pushed, in the spectral gloom,—- 
silent as the night, yet not dismayed. And neither fiend might deter, 
nor terror move them from their journey ; for high purposes were their 
stay! 

Nevertheless, while onward they pursued their course, mysterioos 
depression weighed heavily on their souls, as the mist on the face 
of the Enchanted Valley ; and they rode among Shadows and Phan- 
toms — Dreams and Visions — strange, weird Things, that writhed 
about, — ^yet ever kept earnestly on their way, like the haunted wan- 
derer of Jewrie. 

For the Knightly trio were in the Enchanted Valley of Doubt and 
Darkness. Searchers after Truth were they — chivairic and earnest ; 
but more of these anon f • • • And Doubt ever cometh 
before the certainty of Truth, and Darkness before the light of the 
Beautiful ! 

The sun arose, and it was morning in this land of glamoury. And, 
in the stead of Mist, and Silence, and Horror, lo, glorious scenery, 
and beautiful as in the Happy Isles of the Blessed ! — for in the En- 
chanted Valley, the fearful by night was bright and joyous by day. 
And no longer was the river a sullen and lifeless tarn, but a silver 
stream, laughingly caressed by green banks ; — and the banks were 
no longer the fosterers of sickly reeds, but curiously beautified with 
tulips and water-lilies ; — and trees waved their stately branches to and 
fro in stately beauty — the laurel and the myrtle, and the fragrant al- 
mond, — and birds of sovereign plumage sang delicately in their 
branches ! 

And on every side were arbors, and vineyards, and lakes. Every- 
where the jewels of morning spangled the lawns and groves. But 
there was no living soul to claim possession of this glorious domain ! 

But the Knights — still riding on — were amazed and gladdened at 
the wondrous transformation, and they smiled — gazing wistfully upon 
each other. Nor were their steeds weary from the toil of the mid- 
night journey, or the strength of their purpose abated ; nor yet were 
they rejoiced at the wondrous change from darkness to beauty, and 
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Dnnd silence to delicious melody,*— but ever they pressed on, as before, 
safe that with the mists of the night passed away the fear that brooded 
OQ their hearts. 

And then might be seen the marvelous fashion of their accoutre- 
iDsnts. . For, in the light of morning, their appearance was beautifully 
fantastic, and never before, I wis, journeyed a knightly company in so 
royal guise, and with such stalwart hearts. And, as they came to the 
)row of a declivity, green and sloping, the sun — all golden — shone 
ipon them, and glittered from the caparisons of the steeds and their 
iders. Then they — for the first time since the commencement of the 
Chronicle — paused, and reined in their palfreys, side by side, even as 
hey traveled through the mist and fearful shadow of the midnight. 

And it seemed, that the one in the midst was statelier, and more 
inightly than the other two. For he was mailed, from head to foot, 
m steel, burnished like silver ; and he rode on a winged steed, whose 
wings were fettered and weighed down by heavy armor. (Now this 
winged steed was given him by the good Queene of Faerie, to aid him 
on his perilous errantry, but, for that he did not comprehend its ser- 
vice, it was useless to him, save in the way of all other chargers !) 
and on his arm he carried a mighty shield — wonderfully emblazoned — 
and he bore for his escutcheon the head of a saintly, blind old man, 
Burmoun ted with laurel — between three lions rampant. And the visor 
of this knight was lifted up, and he looked neither to the right nor to 
:he left, but straight forward and upward. 

But the cavalier on the left seemed younger, and more pensive than 
his stately companion. He rode on a milk-white steed, and was 
mailed, cap-a-pie, in gleaming silver armor, and beneath his half-closed 
visor, he gazed silently on the ground ; yet his eye was bright, and a 
lofty purpose was settled in his countenance ! 

And the knight to the right of all, seemed wilder, and more restless 
than the other two. His steed was black and mighty, and he was 
sheathed in golden armor, that glistened like fire in the sunlight. And 
he alone of all the three, was wayward and uneven in his progress ; — 
for now would he turn aside, and linger behind, and again, would far 
outstrip the others. Yet, in sooth, a right noble cavalier was he — as 
were they all — three royal champions of Christendom ! And the knight 
of the silver armor had for his escutcheon, a pale ground, with Pro- 
metheus moulding the man of clay ; — ^but the golden knight bore on 
his shield, a Cbeveron Gules, between three Mullets Or — the whole 
surmounted by an Iris. 

Thus were accoutred these Searchers after Truth. For they had 
learned from the Queene, thjLt it was hidden in the Enchanted Valley. 
So onward again they spurred, earnest and ever hopeful, through the 
valley so fearful by night, and so delectable by day. 

Scarcely seemed it real, that so glorious a castle should be stand- 
ing, silent and majestic,- in this beautiful land ! and, for during the 
whole day they had seen nought but groves and rivers, and bowers 
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with no living soal therein, the Knights were bewildered at their •nd-* 
den approach. But they knew that within lay the end of their jour^ - 
ney, and there should they find the golden boon for which they toiled 
So, boldly went they up and gazed upon the scene. 

Before and around the castle ran a moat of limpid water, and on th^= 
face of it were swans sailing to and fro. And a draw-bridge hun| 
above the moat, suspended by a brazen chain. And the castle walli 
were of like metal, polished and fiery, and four massive towers rose 
from the four corners of the walls. But all was silence without ai 
within. Yet opposite of the bridge stood a pillar, also of brass, am 
on it was hung a silver bugle, and above the bugle this inscription : 

iDiioBot'tv tt)e Cmtl) tootilb ktumc^ 
lUt bim iogoiuils me blotne I 

Then, when the Knight of the Winged Horse beheld this writing, 
boldly he stepped forward, and lustily he wound on the bugle ; and 
the strain rang clear and wild, over the terraces and walls. And 
elowly the draw-bridge descended, and the gates flew open, but no 
hand was seen that did these things. And straight forward rode they, 
over the moat, and beneath the portcullis, into the great court-yard ; 
and they were amazed, for it was paved with alternate squares <^ gold 
and silver, — and on the pavement and the brazen walls, divers wonder- 
ful figures and charms were engraven ! . 

Then, at length, they alighted, and ascended the lofly steps, to the 
castle-hall. And, with admiration at its size and beauty, they paced 
along. And, lo ! before them, a man of lofty appearance, and eyes 
burning, yet calm and holy. And on his head was a crown, and in 
his hand an iron wand ; — and, by his side, a most radiant maiden, that 
seemed his leman ; — and her beauty was so wondrous that no chronicle 
mights portray, or soul conceive it. And around her hair was a golden 
fillet. 

But on the crown of the roan was written, in characters that the 
Knightly Trio wot not of, — AAH0HZ ; — and on the silver fillet of the 
maiden who clung to him — ^KAAAONH. And then they perceived 
that they were within the castle of the magician, concerning whom 
the good Queene of Faerie spake, when she sent them on their er- 
rantry ; and they knew that his name was Truth, and that, with his 
leman Beauty, he stood before them. So the Knights drew near 
to the stately pair, and then •••*•# 

So, when the magician and his leman had led the Knights through 
all these magic halls, and had shown them all these marvelous won- 
ders, they conducted them, at last, to a lofty balcony, overhanging a 
little valley, and a grove. And suddenly there came before their eyes, 
into the valley, a lovely ladye, clothed — ^like Innocence — all in lily- 
white ; — and her hair fell, in golden ringlets, down her shoulders, and 
a gentle lamb — lovely as its mistress — gamboled at her side. And the 
ladye was alone with the lamb, and there was nought to protect her 
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from harm, save only her gentleness and purity. Yet walked she on, 
caliqljr «ii4 {>eaeefully, when, lo I a fearful, wild iioa 8[vaf^;.9fitof;tba 
^rove oefofe her, and made as though he~ would cruelly mslhgle lier ; 
but she smiled, and spake kindly to the beast, and he drew near, and 
fobbed his terrible mane against her. And, like some gallant cavalier, 
lie walked by. her side, for a protection — awed by her beauty and 
liolin^ss ! 

Then said the magician — " See you not this gentle ladye ? It is 
the Ladye Una, and she is Innocence, which is more powerful than 
Might, and Love, which is stronger than the Lion. Thus may Truth 
be revealed under the guise of Beauty, and thus will the end of your 
pilgrimage be achieved !" 

But then the Silver Knight fell at the Magician's feet and prayed — 
** Oh ! that I — even as the Deity on ray shield — might shape this truth, 
in the celestial form of the Ladye Una, out of tlie living marble !" — 
And it was granted him. 

And the Golden Knight, in like manner, prayed of the Magician — 
Oh ! that for the sake of our good Faerie Queene, I might also image 
forth this beautiful truth in colors like the Iris on my escutclieon ^^ 
And it was granted hin\. 

But the Knight of the Winged Steed stood aloof froM his cbmpan-' 
ions, and, uplifting his voice, chanted loudly a mighty song, in pristine 
of the sweet Ladye Una, and the Magician, Truth, with thd ftir le- 
man, Beauty ! 

And him the Magician took, and established as the herald of hii' 
castle. But his knightly companions went on their way — ^ * 
• • • • • • •• •# •' 

Thus endeth the dusty manuscript, Festus, and it is well, for hark!' 
the cock is crowing, and though Art is long, yet Time is wondrou^ 
short!" 

*' But, Emanuel, see you no writing in explanation of the allegory^, 
for sQch it seemeth to be ?" 

" None, save only the Latin words, 

' Vtritas in puUkrUtKUnej puUkntudo in veritaie* ** 
VOL. XVI. 37 
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"Bur" fltmark0 ** on tlje Natnrt anb fifsts oF' 5llann'-€lock0 — 

BT A. THUMP 8TAIKSR, ttQ., 
Author of ^^Genios Wakiof,'* 4to. 

In which the writer remarketh of the aUurmiDg Dtture, and the .alamnn^ nees 
alanu-dockB. He also speaketh of their Eiae and Progress, and treateth of t 
different persons who use them. He discuaseth besides, of whether an Alarm- 
clock be a " Malum in se,** and alludeth to the incompatability of a sound-eHeep- 
ii^ and a sound while sleeping. 

Remark I. 
Wherein the writer remarketh of some of the qualities of an Alarm-dock. 

Startling it broke, like a blacksmith's stroke, 

While the cord ran off» that was wound on ; 
And the noise was strong, as a Hotel-gong 

That a " darkie" would love to pound on. 

In a course of remarks on so weighty and striking a subject as the 
present, nothing can be of greater importance than method. " Order 
is Heaven's first law ;" by a proper use of it, each point in a compli- 
cated subject may be treated of by itself, and we may thus get a more 
complete understanding of the whole. It is a great truth that things 
are^fien more important in their relations than in themselves. This is 
especially the case with alarm-clocks. Although they may be re- 
garded as somewhat momentous in themselves, yet I aver, and that too 
from experience, that they are oft-times perfectly astounding in their 
relations ; as, for instance, the not-particularly-soothing relation of my 
neighbor's alarm-clock to myself, every morning, of which I shall 
speak more fully by and by. . 

From different points of view, an alarm-clock presents, on careful 
observation, many suggestive features. We are at once struck^ and 
our attention awakened by the startling " endences of design" which 
it exhibits. If a person were to sleep quietly during the whole night, 
and were to be asKed why he did so, he would most likely answer that, 
for aught he knew, it was perfectly proper for him to do so. If, how- 
ever, he should be awakened before morning by a violent and alarming 
noise and should be asked the meaning of his waking, he would no 
longer make the same reply, viz., that it was perfectly proper for him 
to be awakened at such a time and in such a manner. You could not 
make him believe that the noise did not proceed from some cause. 
Neither could he, by the fact that he had never seen anything '' capa- 
ble of making" such a noise, be persuaded that his senses deceived 
him, that he heard no noise in reality, but only imagined that he heard 
one. He would still assert that there was a noise, and that it was 
made by something " then and there" existing ; nor would it be of any 
avail to say that this cause had always existed, or to suppose '* an 
infinite series of noises ; this would only render the whole matter 
more can/used. 
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Can we then, unless extremely sleepy, conclude that no person 
tier made an alarm-clock, or that there are no such things, in exist- 
ence, as alarm-clocks and bells and ringing sounds ? Can we try to 
make ourselTes think that we did not hear them? "Yet this is" 
" sleeping o?er." 

An alarm-clock is a musical instrument ; it is a harp of one string, 
yet it contrires to take a longer run on a small scale, than can be 
readily imagined by any one whose morning slumbers have never been 
embellished with its harmonious twang. To the student who retired 
late, intending to get his lessons before prayers, it is a harp of some- 
what solemn sound. Through the dim shadows of morning, calling 
to mind duties not done, its reverberations fail upon his startled ear, 
as, through the dark vaults of Hades, the thunderbolts of Jove do light 
on a Stygian ghost. 

An alarm clock is capable of considerable inte^ectual and moral 
attainment. Sometimes, when wound up, it acquires a character of 
the most unyielding stability. When this is the case, it lays aside 
that vociferousness with which it is too often gifted, and maintains a 
sflence which is at once indicative of a great mind, hound up in the 
workings of its own internal intricacies. 

Another quality, showing the high capabilities which an alarm-clock 
may possess, is, that while playing its own incomprehensible solo, it 
keeps time with perfect accuracy. Any person of musical habits will 
at once perceive that this must require very superior tact. I doubt 
if there foe one music teacher in a score who can keep time to the 
tune of an. alarm-clock. But seriously, and in another sense, I used 
to 'try it myself Freshman year. Sometimes, though rarely, I cafn^ 
but " all right ;** generally it bteat all how much time fallowed for rest, 
making one interval of perfect silence from the time my alarm went 
off till the prayer bell rang. 

" Finally," an alarm clock is a very becoming article for the room 
of a student. Never wind it up but keep it always " set at four," so 
that your class mates may know at what time you (want them to think 
you) get up. You can keep it up on a little shelf, out of the way, and 
it will present a very respectable appearance. 

Remark II. 

Wherein the writer remarketh of the Rise and Progress of Alarm-dockB, and 

introduceth Peter BeU. 

« Fit Sonitusr—Virg, 

We -shall find, on reviewing the history of nations, that " great 
minds have rarely appeared, unless called out by great emergencies." 
Neither has lihy great work of art been produced, while there was no 
need of it. 

The steady inhabitauts of the good old land of " Steady habits" had 
long been sinking into an unbecoming apathy. Contagious sleep from 
Dutchdom was gradually setting upon them. Their neighbors, the 
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eighty J>Mrsbers of Maobatiuu did but " grunt and smoke and sleep," 
paasinig their lives in perfect ease ; and why might not they do tht 
sfirae ? That they reasoned ; and soon the somniferous God began to 
away bis leaden sceptre among them, and the days of *' early rising" 
began to be numbered among the things that were. At this great, 
solemn and sopor iferous crisis, when our forefathers began to echo 
back the snores of Dutchdom, appeared just the indiTidnal who was 
most needed, Peter Bell, a descendant of Wordsworth^s Peter, made 
4Q aJArm-dock, 

And Dutchdom heard another sound, 
^ Whea Peter's clock began to pound, tc 

' The people were all delighted with Peter's clock, and so was Peter 
iiimbetf. He immediately commenced another, and issued the follow- 
ing professional bull : 

*^ Y^ underscriber maketh clocks, which are so contrived that they 
shall awaken him that sleepeth, before even that he be through 
sleeping. 

** He also warranteth all y® clocks which he maketh that they ahsll 
faithfully awaken all y^ people who purchase them, except y* 
Dutchmen of Nieu-Amsterdam who doe sleep excessive sound. 
' ** He inviteth y® people to inspect y® clocks at y* technical apart- 
ment of y« fabricator, it being y® first habitation " over y« left." 

'* N. B. — ¥• minister will hereafler be awakened, gratis, every 
Sabbath morning by y® underscriber. " Peter Beuu" 

. Peter was a precocious youth and did not live long after this mighty 
throb of genius. He was greatly lamented, and on bis tombstone was 
tJhcou'thiy sculptured a Death's head with the cross-bones drumming on 
»■•* peter-kettle,** while below was inscribed, 

"Hebe Ltes Pete& Bell.'' 

" T* people soundly dept y* live-long night : 
• Peter xnade clocks ; — tiiey woke before y* light." 

Remark HI. 

Wherein the writer briefly remarketh of whether an Alarm-clock be a ** Ifalam in le." 

Some love to jump, when alarm-clocks thump 

Their rub-a-dub jubilee, 
But a morninn: dream I much esteem, 

And a quiet snooze for me. 

An alarm-clock is a very " interesting" machine ; that is, it is 
"I* adapted to excite emotions or passions." I had never been aware 
that it possessed this quality in so high a degree, until my neighbor, 
a regular "dig," began to entertain me with potions of music i^min- 
istered gratis every morning at four. 

^ On such occasions I am left in a delightful state. Awake just enough 
«o that it is hard sleeping ; and so much asleep that it is hard waking. 
Cre I \c^ compose poyself to sleep again, the alarm of my neighbor on 
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the Qiher/'tkie. awakes me completely, and now I have nothing to do 
iwt listen, with sundry execrations, to a succession of alann-clocks, 
and growl in unison with the grating of divers pokers, which, by way 
of iotsrlude, falls opon my exasperated ear. Under such circumstan- 
ces, an alarm-clock, so far as I am concerned, seems a ^^ Malum 
ifl se.'' 

But rcnlly, the moral character of an alarm-clock is far from being 
uoimpeachable. The internal " springs of action" are often found 
defective. It sometimes displays an obstinacy, a holding back from 
the performance of its duty, which is entirely at variance with morality, 
betraying all the confidence reposed in it, and leaving its unhappy 
possessor to recite on what he does not know. In fine, it frequently 
violates the great " moral principles" of Benevolence, Humanity, Truth, 
Purity and Order. An alarm-clock rarely gives pleasure to any one. 
With pitiless voice it rings in the ears of the sleeper ; with no feelings 
of mercy, and no compimctions of conscience, it robs him of the sweet 
dreams which hover round him, and cruelly calls on him to leave his 
warm resting place and come forth into the cold air of winter. * It 
practices deeeii, not going off at the set time, or perchance going off 
before and waking the careworn student at some forlorn hour of the 
night to shiver and retire again in cool discomfort It often becomes 
impure, and choked with dust until incapable of action. Every one 
who has an alarm-clock knows that it gets out of ** Order." Violating 
alt these principles of morality, *' how can it but be" a '* Malum 
in se?" 

Remark IV. 

Whsrsin the writer renuurketh of the uae of the Alann-<doek to that Student 

who studieth bard. 

Loud alana-<dockB all remind us 

We may waken ere the light, 
And arising, leave behind na 

Sleep-gowns in the bed of night. 

Perhaps there are persons who like to. study hard. If so, perhaps 
they like to get up early in the morning to do it, and like to be waked 
up so as to get up, and like to have something make a noise so that 
they may be waked up. Although I own myself totally unqualified to 
appreciate them, yet such likes are, no doubt, possible, and to those 
who hare them an alarm-clock may be an agreeable companion. 
But, after all, of what use is it, even to such a student ? It wakes him 
Qp. And how much good does he get from that ? Why, he gets his 
lesson. There was time enough to get that the night before. Yes, 
but he wants to loc^ it over again, and then to get up early is so much 
time saved, promotes health and good * habits. That is a complete 
fallacy. It in not a good habit, becanse it is injurious to the health, 
and kence also is a loss of time. 

It may be Tsry easy and sound Tery 'well, to say that a person, who 
rises half an hour before light, saves, in seventy years, about a year 
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and B-half, whicli another person rising with tho light looaes. Let iBi 
examine the matter. If a man knew just how long his life was goicmg 
to be, as, for instance, seventy years, and that it could not under an J 
circumstances be shortened, then he might talk in this way with sonrm e 
reason. All the time he could save from sleep might be gain, and 'if 
he could keep awake continually, he might save a large amount i^^^ 
time. Then too he might go without food, since there would be i^ ^ 
danger of death, or he might eat haif a dozen lobsters at once, or 1^ < 
might do a great many other things which he can't do now. All the 
might*be's are cut short by the fact that man's life is, to a certain d 
gree, dependant on circumstances. If men are free moral agents the 
have the power of putting an end to their existence ; hence they hav 
a negative power of lengthening it ; that is, of not putting an end t 
it, but allowing themselves to live as long as Divine Providence ma 
see fit to allow them. 

Now what is termed *' early rising" does make a man's life shorte 
if a thing injurious to his health has this effect. Error has crept i 
here with truth. It is called healthful to get up and breathe the morn- ^' 
ing air. So indeed it is, but not the morning air of one o'clock, nor ^r 
that of five or six, while the sun rises at half-past six. The night ai^K=if 
is called " bad." Very true, and for that very, reason the air just be— *" 
fore sunrise must be the worst possible, for it has then been night tb 
longest possible. 

If six hours were enough for man to sleep, why did not an all-wis 
Creator, seeking the comfort of man, have the night six hours in dura 
tion. The power of arranging all things in accordance with thi 
cannot be denied him. The night was evidently made for sleep. In — 
ancient days, men slept longer and lived longer than they do now.^ 
Not, that men should doze the whole titae, if perchance they may 
live longer, but that it is proper for them to sleep in the night, 
and then only, and to use so much of that as they may desire. One 
thing is certain, that whether a man can lengthen his life or not by 
much sleeping, he can most assuredly shorten it by little sleeping. If 
W:e take a large share from the first part of the night, we ought, much 
more, to take none from the latter. 

As to the ill effects of early morning air, the best medical authority 
can be given. Our major premise then, that early rising, or rising 
before the sun, is not healthful, must be correct. The minor, that cer- 
tain persons do rise quite early, must also be true. A dozen brassy 
tongues proclaim it about the writer every morning, and if this be in- 
sufficient, there are a dozen pokers that rise up gratefuWy to confirm it. 

The. rightly drawn conclusion must then be true, viz. — There are 
certain persons who injure their health by '* early rising ;" that is, for 
aught we know, they are making their lives shorter ; and hence the 
general conclusion ; we may reasonably suppose that the person who 
rises half an hour before sunrise, and lives seventy years, would live 
mojre than seventy years if he slept till sunrise, or, still more generally, 
«Qd proverbially,-— Time gained^ by living before sunrise, is lo»t by 
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of alraence, while the one who is a "hard student^ it obliged to ta.lc« 
it ; each is, in his own way, durus sed non darans. 

Now to a " hard student" an alarm-clock is of no possible use, unless 
it be to '' keep up appearances.*' Some are, howerer, fond of havi ng 
them and of '* setting" the alarm at an early hour, the result of wbi^h 
operation is, that they " ^o off" entirely for the benefit of the surroun cl- 
ing community. Such disinterested generosity the community would 
very willingly dispense with. Why then, should not the " hard student" 
let his ** alarm" go unwound ? ^f every one else who does not* wish to, 
hears it while he does not, then it is a useless evil. If he hears it, 
and it were possible that no one else should, then it does no good, for I' 
he never gets up. If no one hears it, how sad that it should waste U 
its morning music for nought! But the truth is, the '* hard student" \\ 
is the last to hear an alarm-clock, or even the prayer*beU. Conld 'wt k 
hear his internal discussions, as he has a drowsy sensation of hearing fjii 
the prayer-bell, they would probably be somewhat on this wise : - h^ 

" Did ye not hear it f * " no, 'twas bat a dream I *" 

Or a Freshman year remembmnce fiihit and fleet i^ 

On with my sleep 1 Flow on, thou Lethean streaaiy \i^ 

Nor cease till "■ eight," when I and breakfast meet 
To chase off hunger with the hot buckwheat 

And now, farewell ! farewell ! my alarm-clock, guardian geniul of 
my College course, for we soon must part. Thou art venerablei for 
the marks of {ime are already graven on thy brow. Thou bast, 
indeed, been my constant friend. When others have failed, tby pale 
face has watched over me with unswerving fidelity, and in all my tmr 
ings thy two eyes^ like perforated stars, have still looked kindly on ma. 
Tnou hast ticked when all my other creditors were fearful ; and thy 
eyer-moving hands have set before me an example of unceasiDg isr 
dustry, which may I never forget. Respectfully, farewell ! 



&bxtnatQ. 

Diedin this dty, March 18th, Mr. Erastus a Marvin, of Homer, N. Yvi^lVyMt** 

At a meeting of the Sophomore class of Tale College, held in conseqaeoee of 
this mournful event, the following resolutions, presented by Mr. Alfred Grout, Ghanr- 
man of the Committee appointed for the purpose, were unanimously adopt^: 

Whereas, — It hath pleased a mysterious rrovidence to afflict us by the sadden 
death of our esteemed Mend and classmate, Erascus S. Marvin, of Homer, K T.,— 

Resolved, That while we murmur not at the works of Him " who doeth aUtUngB 
well," we cannot but deeply mourn the death of one who was so amiable sa aftie^ 
and classmate, so generous and noble in all his dealings, and so prompt and energetic 
in the discharge of his duties ; and also, sincerely lament, that one t^ose future Wis 
so brilliant with hope, should thus early be removed from the field of mefblnepa 

Resolved, That we most deeply sympathize with the mouming funily and frieiidi 
in their sorrow at this distressmg affliction. 

Resolved, That in testimonv of our regard for his memory and virtues, we wetf 
the usual badge of mouming ior thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolutioDS be transmitted to the friends of the de- 
eeaaed, and to the press for publication. 

K L. Oukax Secretary, H. 0. Roanrsov, CheArMi^ 
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rinter^s devil has just come is great baste to tell us that the last form is 
that consequently the usual ^Sditor's Table must be left out It is too bad, 
*t be helped ; though we must confess we are not altogether sorry, for as 
rmance is always expected to be " decidedly rich/' and sparkling with wit 
ty for which we were never particularly famous — it will spare the violence 
it be caused to our readers' feelings, and bur own mind, by the unnatural 

rm is passing quickly, if not quietly, away. There have been some rather 
ibollitions of feeling in the Sophomore daisd, which is always supposed to 
ate of high fermentation ; but beside this, and the occasional crash of win- 
n ** causes unknown,^ the usual order and decorum have prevailed, 
sction of Editors <to succeed ourselves reminds us that our senior year is 
ne. The College course, withajU itadabors^ and vexations, and excitements, 
lures too, (and the latter have certaixily outoombered the rest,) seems ** liko 
.t is told." / 

" Well, we have passed some happy hours. 
And joy will midgle with our tears ; 
When tliiuking on those ancient towers. 
The shelter of our youthful years." 

has been among us a^aixL One ftdl of hope iind promise has passed Tery 
away. The word that he wai unwell aiid thiit he was dead went roond 
together. Such an event at college, though it be soon forgotten, is espe- 
Nun ; for it is the departure of the yoong Ktd gifted. The Tacant seal in 
lie name unanswered to in the recitatioo rookU) and the absence ef iSaid 
tones from the society meeting, fi)r a long time, silently yett eloquently re- 
if the '' Bpirijb that's gone." 
ve but a word to say to our contributors. 

na," from what we learu of it we dared not venture on. " The Eccentric 
a few good passages, but, as a usual thing, the author's wit has come too 
compulsion. Why does our unknown contributor F. wish so much to re- 
g ? He may rest assured that the pages of the Magazine will be always 
im if he continue to write as well as he has begun. " Thou art gone,** 
" cannot be published The writer may obtain it through the Post Offiok. 
tiring gem of poetry was received just in time to be honored with an in- 
»re: 

"IN MEMORIAM'* (T^TTORUM. 

I. 

In the stilly hush of night, 

While the sleeper fondly drcameth, 

While the silver crescent bcameth. 
Looking from its azuro height ; 
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When the genile'.flowvrf are weeping 
Dewy tears, like ocean-pearli, 
When no tmj ripple curli 

On the lake, so calmlj deeping ; 



UL 



When o'er gUuwj bill, at play 
Fire-flies hold their flitting flight. 
Like the falling stars of night 

Passing on their airy way ; 



IV. 



Then, the sleeper's window under, 
For the sleepei's special pleasure, 
** Tommies" in melodioot measure 

Warble forth their feline thunder. 
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Now if s gentle cadence fidling. 
Strikes upon the sleeper's ear ; 
Grasps he now a cudgel near: 

Oats disperse with angry squalling. 
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CSommunications are wanted for the suoeeeding number. It is partioalarij i 
that they be sent through the Poer Officb. • 

Some of our Exchangee have been received, and others for a long wbOa hn 
We have the Amherst Indicator, for January, the dcerooian M^gnafciet, ftr 
ruary, and the Nassau Literary, for MardL f^ 
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" Orations," " addresses" " lecturesy" and many productions of a 
similar kind, and bearing similar names, first delivered in public and 
aAerwards printed in the form of pamphlets, are yearly becoming more 
abundant among us, and may be considered as already forming a pe- 
euliar branch of our country's literature. We suppose there are not 
a few of our readers who have had accumlate upon their hands many 
of the above kind of productions, which, as often as their number has 
become troublesome, they have swept from their tables, and sent, if not 
the way of the trunk-makers, the way of that even more destructive 
class, the fire-makers. We have for some time considered this mis- 
cellany of more importance than is usually attached to it ; and in the 
few remarks we purpose to make upon its origin, character, and influ- 
ence, we would wish to oflfer a few suggestions, which may turn the 
attention of the reader somewhat to a consideration of its value. 

The great number of voluntary associations, that exist in our coun- 
try, exhibits a phenomenon, which, should we attempt to account for 
it, would lead to the contemplation of some of the most interesting 
features of our free government, and the nature of man. And though 
we, generally, from the mere fact that these associations are so com- 
mon, may not have considered them peculiar, yet there is, probably, no- 
thing which sooner attracts the attention of an intelligent foreigner, 
who visits our shores, than these, if not from any peculiarity in them- 
selves, at least, from their great number. We fear we should annihi- 
late the dignity of our subject, did we attempt to name all the associa- 
tions of this kind, which we may see around, established for various 
purposes ; but scarcely a community in the whole land feels itself 
fully organized until it has established one or two of them within its 
borders. The village is proud of its Lyceum and debating club ; the 
town has its Young-men's Society, and the city is adorned with the fine 
buildings of its Mercantile Association and Mechanic's Institute. For, 
although these associations may differ in their characters, they all owe 
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their origin to the same cause ; they may differ in species, but they 
all belong to the same genus. They are all but the offspring of that 
mutual sympathy, which ever exists among individuals engaged in the 
same occupations, and which will always display itself in like results, 
when unchecked by adverse legislation. And they may, consequently, 
at all times be taken as an index of the liberty enjoyed by the per- 
sons composing them. But while these associations arise from this 
sympathy among persons pursuing similar vocations, they are not de- 
signed merely to increase the knowledge of their members in their 
particular crafts, but are raised to the higher sphere of affording ad- 
vantages for the increase of their general information. Frequently 
their libraries are among the most valuable in the land, and the tables 
of their reading rooms are occupied by the best periodicals of the 
present times. And we would refer to the same origin even those in- 
numerable societies professedly literary in their character ; such, for 
example, as are usually connected with academies and colleges, and 
others of a more exalted aim, and, perhaps, wider influence. It is 
from associations of this character, that that particular branch of liter- 
ature wo are now considering, especially emanates. Yet, there is an- 
other principle which not only greatly assists, but may perhaps be 
considered of vital importance to its existence ; and this is the univer- 
sal desire and prevalence among us of public speaking. Which, though 
we are accustomed to consider it as a characteristic of our country, as if 
arising from some quality of mind peculiarly American, is yet, not so 
much American in its origin as democratic. For if we view the na- 
tions of the globe which have approached nearest to our condition, we 
shall find a phenomenon exhibited among them very similar to this 
mania for public speaking among us. In every revolution that occurs 
in a monarcl^y or a despotism, this fever instantly arises, and continues 
to rage or is assuaged, according to the success or failure of that rev- 
olution. When, then, we have societies of individuals seeking their ad- 
vancement in learning, and those societies existing among a people 
who have a decided taste for public speaking, we should naturally ex- 
pect the rise of just such a class of literature as we here have. These 
two causes, we think, are those which have produced this peculiar re- 
sult. And if we examine into the circumstances under which these 
addresses have been delivered, we shall find that by far the great ma- 
jority has been before such associations ; the exceptions being for 
the most part those which have been spoken at the anniversaries of 
some national events, and which, as exceptions to the class of ad- 
dresses we speak of, we are willing to acknowledge partake largely 
of the usual ingredients of Fourth of July orations. But even of these 
it may be said, that " e'en their failings lean to virtue's side." 

Without going into an investigation of it in reality, from this con- 
sideration of their origin, we might be able to foretell what would be 
the character of these addresses. We should not expect it to be that 
of forensic or parliamentary efforts, dealing in technicalities, and 
which can be enlivened by only occasional flashes of eloquence ; 
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neither should we expect it to be that of learned treatises, diving to 
the lowest depths of philosophy, and groping about for new truths. 
But we should rather look for the discussion of such subjects as would 
he of interest to an intelligent assembly, that sought instruction of 
^ substantial kind, yet not administered in its driest, but rather in its 
most pleasant and interesting form. Extensive subjects would scarcely 
be treated of in all their relations, but main truths, rather, would be 
^et forth in an impressive and perspicuous style. We should expect the 
orator, instead of rousing the passions, to address the understanding, 
and make his mighty power the vehicle of sound information. 

If we now look at the reality we find such to be their character. 
The wide realms of literature have been traversed, and its best 
]»:oducts transferred to these pages, while the results of much obser- 
vation and sound thinking have herein been set forth with such force 
and. perspicuity that any intelligent mind is able to comprehend them. 
The deepest truths of science have been dragged from the hiding 
places in which they have lurked for centuries, and displayed in forms 
«o simple, that the understanding of the multitude can grasp them. 
The abstract principles of government become living, active truths. 
The lives of eminent men are often pictured with such glowing lan- 
guage, as must elicit the reverence of all, who can appreciate genius or 
admire virtue. Important epochs in history are discussed and their 
relations to the past and present set forth with a precision and clear- 
ness, that is often lost in a many-volumed history. And yet, by many, 
the charge of superficiality is stoutly maintained against all of these 
productions ; and, we suppose, it is because this charge has been gen- 
erally believed, without a demand for proof, that much of that careless- 
ness, with which this miscellany has been treated, has arisen. Many 
seem to consider an oration or an address good enough to listen to 
during a spare hoiur, but its publication of importance only as a compli- 
ment to its author. There are exceptions to all general rules, and we 
should be far from asserting that there are no superficial productions 
among these, but that such is their general character we deny. If some 
of the lectures on science had been meant for delivery before the 
Scientific Association, or some of the addresses on historical events 
been intended for reading before some historical society, and the other 
orations been got up for the information of individuals the most 
learned in the subjects of which they treated, the assertion would, 
perhaps, be better founded. But that they are superficial for most of 
those who hear them or read them ; even for minds well educated 
and informed on general subjects, we think no one can believe, who 
once gives his attention to their contents. Superficiality is to be 
charged upon him only, who gives you no subject for thought ; who 
tells you no new truth ; who stimulates your mind to no new exertion. 
And that many good thoughts and much information cannot be gained 
from these productions by many who pass them by as superficial, we 
most sincerely doubt. There even exists a supposition in the nature 
of things, which should make us hesitate to acknowledge this charge, 
without thorough examination. If an individual, who is prominent 
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enough in a community to receive such an invitation, is called upon to 
deliver an address before an association, whatever its character, we 
should not expect that his effort would be so far below the standard of 
respectability, as to be branded as superficial. And when we consider 
that some of these addresses have come from the best minds in our 
country, who have not supposed any sphere of usefulness too humble 
for them to labor in, we should hesitate still more to believe them very 
superficial. If, indeed, simplicity in the style of any literary effort is 
an index to any one of superficiality in the matter, to him this miscel- 
lany will probably be, in every sense of the words, the most simple 
V foolishness he ever complacently smiled over. For it is meant to 
be understood by all, and we admire it especially for that simplicity 
and perspicuity, by which it is characterized. The good common sense 
with which many of the most intricate and difficult subjects in science, 
literature, art, and religion are discussed, rather indicating learning and 
research in the authors, than making a pedantic display of them, is far 
from displeasing any one, whose good taste has not been utterly per- 
verted. It is easy to set up the cry of superficiality against any of the 
mental productions of man ; for what is the knowledge* of the most 
learned, compared with that " illimitable ocean of truth," which lies 
yet unexplored before him ? But our judgment should point out to ns 
where superficiality does or does not exist, and we should ever be 
careful not to sacrifice this to the vain desire to appear learned. 

There is another particular feature in the character of these ad- 
dresses, which we think especially worthy of notice. We shall find 
that many introduce incidentally, or have a direct bearing upon sub- 
jects, which have been before the minds of the people for discussion, 
at the time of their delivery ; which subjects are consequently as vari- 
ous as those innumerable topics, that constantly attract the attention of 
a nation. The skillful orator is constantly upon the look out for such 
topics, either for illustration or comment, as by this means he is able 
both to instruct and please ; and in this way, a volume of this miscel- 
lany is imbued with the spirit of the age. And, perhaps, its character 
assumes an importance, when viewed in this light, greater than in any 
other. The philosophical historian, who wishes to trace the rise and 
progress of principles and ideas, will here have a daguerreotype of the 
public mind, such as he will be able to find nowhere else. News- 
paper literature may be considered of importance as furnishing a simi- 
lar picture, but it is evident that the thoughts there expressed are more 
influenced by prejudice and, necessarily, less elaborately set forth. 
And to every intelligent mind in this country, where the subjects of pub- 
lic attention are so continually changing, such a treasure must be espe- 
cially valuable, and this miscellany, for this, if there were not other 
reasons, is certainly worthy of careful preservation. 

The character of these productions being such, their influence, in dif- 
fusing knowledge among the people of our country, must be very 
great. It is commonly remarked that Americans are generally pos- 
sessed of more general information than any other people ; and, al- 
though this is to be referred mainly, indeed, to the fact that they are 
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generally educated, yet we cannot conceive of so much thought being 
csist before it, in the form of this miscellany, having the advantages of 
both a public delivery and printing in the cheapest form, without the 
intelligence of the community being advanced far beyond the limits it 
would otherwise reach. If from stump-speeches and newspapers we 
all become politicians ; from lectures and printed addresses the whole 
nation becomes more or less imbued with the spirit of philosophy. And 
to nothing would we sooner attribute that tendency of all the move- 
ments of the present age towards universality, than to the fact that so 
much that is useful, is being cast forth by these means. This ten- 
dency shows itself plainly in the diffusion of a knowledge of scientific 
principles, in the increasing desire for refined literature and a prevail- 
ing taste in matters of art ; and alone would furnish matter enough 
for an essay much longer than it is intended to expand the present one, 
as with one more remark we hasten to a close. 
The mind is ever active and continually making progress in one of two 
directions, either rising upwards or falling downwards. It lives and 
grows by knowledge and truth, but decays from ignorance and false- 
hood. A nation is as sure to be exalted when knowledge is diffused 
throughout it, as it is certain to be degraded from the want of it. And 
even if the assertion made by some, that a high degree of intelligence 
in a nation is a preventive of the rise of those mighty intellects, whose 
splendor, coming down through centuries, yet dazzles by its brightness, 
were true, who would not, that they rather should be wanting to Jiis coun- 
try, than obtained by the degradation of a whole people ! The greatness 
of a few can never remove our pain at viewing the wretched ignorance 
of the many, and nothing should ever rejoice us more, than to behold 
a nation fully imbued with a desire for knowledge, that was leading 
them on to higher, and still higher degrees of civilization. It is by 
planting such a desire in the minds of men that Christianity becomes 
the great engine of this progressive civilization. This desire grows 
by what it feeds upon, and whatever nourishes and increases it, or 
even indicates its existence, can never be unworthy of our notice and 
our care. n. 
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Tou*vE heard the stories poets tell 

Of quiet nooks where fairies dwell, 

Of foot-prints on the greensward seen, 

Of elfin rout and fairy queen ; 

And all the tales of wond*rou8 power 

That pleased and Inrigfatened many aa bour 

With youthful TisioiiB, truer &r 
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Than manhood'e dreams of glory are ; 
Until we wished that fairies still 
Might come and work our childish will, 
And teach us some mjsterious charm 
All potent to presenre from harm. 
Those days are past, those yisions fled, 
Nor skies are brighter overhead ; 
But childhood's dreams oft haunt us yet, 
And bring a sigh of vain regret 
That things are not what once they seemed, 
Or that we had not always dreamed 
But not with childhood's trustful day 
Haye fairies wholly passed away, 
And though amid the sylvan scene 
They dance no more around the green, 
When fled their merry troop away 
One fairy lingered still, they say. 

I wandered at eve in the balmiest dell 

That fancy e'er hallowed with magical spell ; 

Old trees reared their branches in grandeur o'erhead, 

And the blue was above like a canopy spread. 

In wonder I knelt on the flowery sod 

Where footsteps of mortal not often had trod ; 

While laden with fragrance of Araby rare 

O'er my brow came the breath of the sweet-scented air,— 

And borne on the breeze o'er a silveiy sea, 

A strain of rich music was wafted to me, 

Sweet and low like the Nereid's song it began. 

And this was the way that the melody raa 

" Murmur not, murmur not. 
What is past, is past regaining; 

Good is mingled with thy lot. 

Wherefore then complaining ? 
Darkest night hath morning bright, 

Joy succeeds to sorrow. 

Dry thy tears and banish fears, 

Hope lights up the morrow. 

Why repine, why repine, 
Though the way be dark before thee ? 

Goodness hath some wise design 

In the shadows o'er thee. 
Greatest ill hath mercy still 

Future hope to borrow ; 

Dry thy tears, diBmiss thy fears ; 

Hope lights up the mofrow. 
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Murmur not, murmur not, 
Time regardeth not thy Bighing, 

Ages have the lesson taught, 

Naught retards his flying. 
Not in sighs true wisdom lies, 

Not in useless sorrow ; 

Oease thy fears for future years, 

Hope lights up the morrow. 

Hast thou seen, hast thou seen 
Jewelled robes in sun-light glowing S 

Flowerets boast a fairer sheen 

By the wayside growing. 
Yet they bear no dream of care 

Anxious thought to borrow, 

Qod will guide, His love provide, 

Trust Him for the morrow." 

The strain died away on my listening ear, 
But its echoes still lingered, sweet, gentle, and clear, ' 
And I sought not to know whence the melody came, 
For I heard in its music a magical name. 
Bright spirit, weave round me thy talisman rare, 
To ward off the troublesome visits of care. 
And sacredly cherished, the charm thou hast lent 
Shall bring me the blessing of sweetest Content. 



3ob anlr Ztno. 

The name Stoic has often been used as a term of reproach. Some 
seem to think the word means a clay-cold, misanthropical Cynic, who 
lives in a winter moonlight of intellect, and never feels the heat of the 
summer sun of passion. Sterne describes a man who never felt a 
thrill of unlawful feeling, knows not what temptation is, and has not a 
single drop of sympathy for erring man or woman — a man with the 
streams of affection frozen — and calls him Stoic with as much propri- 
ety as to call an iceberg, oak. In fact the Stoics hold the same posi- 
tion among the Socratic philosophers, as these among the heathen. 
They are illustrious for teaching the purest lesson ever learnt from 
nature alone, and for coming nearest the elevation of Christians. Lives 
in accordance with their doctrines displayed the beauty of holiness 
in striking contrast with the deformity of surrounding paganism. If 
we cast our eyes backward to the first page of human history, we find 
most of the morally great have been actual Stoics. The martyrs for 
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religion, the apostles, and the prophets, though they knew nothing of 
the logical or metaphysical peculiarities of this school, were inspired 
by its principles. Let us briefly coinpare the life of the first practical 
Stoic on record, with thei tenets of the earliest Stoical theorist. 

Whether the ancient and sublime poem of Job, which has come 
down to us among the sacred books, be a moral fiction, or a real biog- 
raphy, is of no consequence here. It stands among the works of old 
as imposing as a pyramid, with its date and maker quite unknown. It is 
valuable, because it presents a complete manual of morality, characterized 
by divine simplicity and purity, and venerable from its very remote an- 
tiquity. The historical part is an account of a sincerely upright man, 
probably an Arabian prince, who was the wealthiest man in the East. 
He lived in oriental magnificence, with a tribe of attendants, hundreds 
of oxen and asses, thousands of camels, and a myriad of sheep upon 
the hills of Idumea. So much anxiety had he for the virtue of all 
about him, that on the morrow afler the respective birth-days of his 
sons, which were convivial occasions, he always assembled his children 
at sunrise, and as priest and patriarch, offered a burnt offering, to atone 
for the sins which might have mingled with the festivity. It is need- 
less to recount the calamities which befell him in a single day ; how 
from the height of prosperity he was brought down to the ground by 
the loss of his riches and children. All have read the story in the 
beautifully simple language of the book. Adversity, which usually 
makes the great greater and the weak weaker, showed the sublimity 
of his character. ** Job arose and rent his mantle, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and worshiped. And said : The 
Lord gave, and thd Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord." There was still more misery in store for him. The hor- 
rors of the leprosy or the plague have often been thrillingly painted in 
poetry and prose. A disease as loathsome as the one and worse than 
the other, because more lingering, took possession of his body. Still 
his great heart bore it in silent agony. Last of all came his wife 
tempting him to sin, and his friends offering reproach instead of con- 
solation. " In all this, did not Job sin with his lips." He did not 
rush wildly to the desert, and fight the elements in despair like fren- 
zied Lear, but sat down in the ashes, and called God to witness his 
integrity. The Lord answered in a tempest, and finally blessed him 
with twice his former possessions, in the enjoyment of which, he 
spent an old age of health and happiness. 

The character which Job exhibited in every fortune, is remarkably 
coincident with Zeno's doctrines. This great man was the son of a 
Cyprian merchant. Sufiering shipwreck near Attica, he determined 
to devote himself to philosophy, of which he had before become en- 
amored by the works of Socrates. He found Athens sinking into lux- 
urious corruption ; and at once resolved to take a bold stand against 
the degeneracy of the age. Convinced that real philosophy is eclectic, 
and that every prevalent system must have some truth at the bottom, 
he studied successively under all the principal masters. He was as 
much pleased with the morality q( Crates the Cynic, as he was dis- 
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gusted with his gross habits, and dissatisfied with his narrow knowl- 
edge. From Stilpo the Megarean, Diodoius Chronus the celebrated 
logician, and Polemo of the Academy, he gleaned all that seemed 
valuable to his candid mind. Having gone through the whole field of 
Athenian philosophy, he bound his harvest into sheaves, and arranged 
his learning into an harmonious system. Nor was he merely a com- 
piler, for he made many valuable additions to the truths he gathered. 
For fifty-eight years he taught in the magnificent painted porch, from 
which his disciples were called * men of the porch,* or * Stoics.' In 
the serene climate of Athens, under that grand edifice, supported by 
rich Corinthian columns and adorned with the paintings of the old 
Greek masters, this tall, pale, majestic teacher instructed all who 
would come, in the purest philosophy ever framed without revelation. 

Of course Zeno is no more responsible for the errors of his success- 
ors, than St. Peter for the false doctrines of the popes. In the contest 
between the realists and nominalists, he took the same ground as the 
most eminent modern metaphysicians have taken, that of conceptual- 
ism. He invented grammar, and in physics taught a cosmogony re- 
markably consistent with our present knowledge of geology. He 
asserted the freedom of the will, opposed the materialism of the Epi- 
cureans, and always sought whatever was most sublime and divine. 
Under various symbols he declared the existence of an intelligent 
Creator and Ruler, not pleased with idolatry, perfectly good, wise, and 
happy. His ethics was the soul of the system. Harmony was the 
main principle. The sage should follow nature, not in the licentious 
sense of the English free-thinkers in the last century, but by keeping 
the lower parts of his being in due subordination. Without disparag- 
ing wealth, friends, and honors, he should cultivate his powers in har- 
mony, and practice rectitude of conduct as a means to virtue,,the high- 
est good. He should act uprightly and leave the consequences to God. 
He should never repine at calamities, but regard the submission which 
springs from love, awe, and remorse, as the sun of piety. Dedicated 
to Virtue' instead of Minerva, he should stand like the Parthenon, har- 
monious, grand, and stable, whether glittering in the sunlight of pros- 
perity, or beaten by the storms of adversify. 

Such was Job. He led a life of virtue, and in misfortune bore up 
under his afiHictions, in calm confidence in a just, wise, and good prov- 
idence. Both Job and Zeno were strangers to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Both reflected the light they had ; the one by example, and 
the other by instruction. Job escaped the error of going to extremes, 
to which Zeno, in common with most theorists, was somewhat inclined. 
In accordance with prevalent views of right, Zeno closed a useful life 
by suicide ; Job, truer to the genius of Stoicism, met a natural death. 

The lives of such men inspire us with the dignity of man, and 
suggest his corresponding responsibility. The more lofty man's rank 
in the universe, the lower may be his fall ; for the precipice is as deep 
IS it is high. l. 
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Born, as the Republican form of government was, in the ?ery core 
of dynastic Europe ; cradled, as it was, by the rockings of her early 
intestine commotions, and nourished through childhood by her political 
pabulum, it may, at first, seem alike unnatural and unaccountable that 
It was so long the subject of her obloquy. But when it is taken into 
consideration that on the success or failure of this grand political ex- 
periment depended the healthful continuance or ultimate overthrow of 
the monarchical form of government, it ceases to be a matter of won- 
der that kings were wont to watch, with an Argus-eye, every opportu- 
nity to lessen all appearance of confidence in it. Various, and 
widely differing objections were brought and arrayed against its possi- 
bility of succeeding in opposition to other long established systems of 
public policy. 

But on no point perhaps has it ever been more strongly objected to 
a republican form of government, particularly by the crowned heads 
of dynasties, than on the ground that it lacks the principles of sta- 
bility, that its elements want afi^nity,and that its permanency is wholly 
dependent on the unceasing fluctuations of faction and party spirit. 
And fortune, that is wont to flatter the erring and coquet with them, 
in order only to render greater the mortification of their disappoint- 
ment, did for a long time seem inclined to sanction this conclusion, to 
help on despotism by flattering the prophecies of tyrants, as the Re- 
publics of Rome, Greece, and Carthage rose and fell, after, though 
not an ephemeral, yet an existence harassed alike by democratic dis- 
tractions and aristocratical encroachments. Tyrants, doubtless, joyed 
in these perhaps somewhat unfavorable prospects, sneeringly inquiring 
when public spirit, or, what is but another shadow of the same object, 
pure, exalted patriotism in a republic, would come to take the place 
of allegiance in a monarchy ; yet, happily for them, *' political experi- 
ments cannot be made in a laboratory, nor determined in a few hours,** 
else their insulting invective might have been stayed in their throats. 
For is it not apparent that each of these experiments enriched the sci- 
ence of politics with new results ? 

As it is a leading principle in the material world that not a particle 
of matter has ever been annihilated, so in the political, not a single 
item in the past experience of governments is now lost sight of in the 
formation of new ones. And in the instance before us, the principles 
of republicanism did not share the graves of their first advocates, but 
lived, lived for an immortal triumph ; and who shall say how much we 
are indebted to these primitive model republics for the existence of 
our own, so free and prosperous ! - 

It is between the binding powers of such a republic and those of 
monarchies I would institute a comparison. For, as an able writer, 
m discoursing on the difiTerent existing forms of government, has 
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wisely remarked, " the name Republic is given to things, in their na- 
ture, as different as light and darkness, truth and falsehood, virtue and 
rice, happiness and misery. There are free republics, and republics 
as tyrannical as an oriental despotism. A free republic is the best of 
governments, and the greatest blessing to which mortals can aspire, 
* * * An empire of laws is a characteristic of a free republic onlj, 
tod should never be applied to republics in general." Now, was not 
political science, however much it may have benefitted by antiquity, 
and the wisdom of modern philosophers and statesmen of such a 
" doubtful and ill-ascertained character," or could politics, in reality, 
be said to exist as a science, controlling times and circumstances, we 
might pass over, without further notice, the history of the earlier — so 
styled — republics of Greece, Italy, Carthage, Germany, and Poland, 
as well as the cantons of Switzerland, to that of our own cherished 
republic, inasmuch as the question under consideration supposes a 
comparison instituted between monarchies, as they have been and are, 
and the best forms of republics, as they are and will be. But as such 
is far from being the case, and as the result of every system of gov- 
ernment ever adopted has depended so much upon the circumstances 
under which it has been employed, and the times in which it has been 
called to act, it seems proper to first test the question by the history 
of the mixed genus of European republics, which, in the language <^ 
the naturalist, ** needs overhauling," and then by the success of later 
ones. 

Let us suppose, then, the question put. Can public spirit in a repub- 
lic take the place of allegiance, or personal attachment to the reign- 
ing family in a monarchy ? By this, is to be understood, is it possi- 
ble for a nation of civilized men to feel that attachment for a mere 
abstract thing, as a particular form of government, that it would feel 
for a living, acting agent, as a monarch ? or can public spirit have the 
same binding power, and thereby give the same stability — for insta^ 
bility seems to be the strong-hold of all arguments against republican- 
ism — to a republic, that allegiance does to a monarchy ? We answer, 
it can — and in every important view has taken the place of allegiance. 
And, what is more, in every thing that tends to the elevation of a nai- 
tion, it will ever claim a rank as far in advance of the highest position 
ever attained by allegiance, as freedom is in advance of slavery. Nor 
is this assertion made in forgetfulness of the power of* allegiance, or 
of what it has accomplished. For ever will it be remembered with 
what energy it acted under the control of Napoleon. Bound to this 
great, over-ambitious man, by the bonds of allegiance, the French peo- 
ple, with blinded zeal, followed him, regardless of danger to both life 
and property, and utterly careless as to what government might be es- 
tablished, provided Bonaparte, whether as first consul or emperor, 
should be at its head. 

With this remarkable instance of personal attachment to the reign- 
ing family, as well as that in the case of the Stuarts, fully in view, it 
may be safely asserted that, in point of devotedness, energy, and sta- 
bility, allegiance may find its equal in public spiriL The devoted- 
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ness, too, based on patriotism is not like that founded on allegiance, a 
blind infatuation, but the devotedn«s6 of deep-laid principle, the en- 
ergy, not that emanating from excessive, ungovemed zeal, but from 
conscious rectitude, and a determined purpose, the stability, not the 
stability of insensibility to danger, but that arising from extreme 
discretion. 

And to go back to the first position taken, if it can be clearly shown 
that public spirit in a republic, in every important respect, has taken 
the place of allegiance in a monarchy, the conclusion that it eon will 
immediately follow, and our object is gained. 

Monarchies have ever been characterized by ignorance, and with 
the greater mass, by ignorance of tho most degrading kind. Indeed, 
it was a favorite maxim with most monarchs in ancient times, "that 
the people must be kept in ignorance.'' And it would appear that 
this vile maxim has been strongly adhered to, even in the more mod- 
ern and enlightened monarchical governments of Europe. 

Frederick, king of Prussia, that philosophic monarch, who was 
allowed by all to be a correct observer of mankind, three quarters of a 
century ago, made this estimate of the actual intelligence of monar- 
chies. *^ Let us take any monarchy you please," said he, '* let at 
suppose it contains ten millions of inhabitants ; from these ten mil- 
lions, 'let us discount, first, the laborers, the manufacturers, the arti- 
sans, the soldiers, and there will remain about fifty thousand persons, 
men and women ; from these let us discount twenty-five thousand for 
the female sex ; the rest will compose the nobility and gentry, respect- 
able citizens ; of these let us examine how many will be incapable 
of application, how many imbecile, how many pusillanimous, how 
many dissipated, and from this calculation it will result that out of 
what is called a civilized nation of nearly ten millions, you will hardly 
find a thousand well-informed persons ; and even among them, what an 
inequality with regard to genius ! If eight tenths of a nation toiling for 
their subsistence never read, if another tenth are incapable of applica- 
tion, from frivolity, or dissipation, or imbecility, it results that the small 
share of good sense of which our species is capable can only reside 
in a small fraction of a nation.^ Thus did monarchs keep the peo{^ 
in the darkness of ignorance, — ^wholly dependent on a few of the no- 
bility for guidance in their actions. And how did this select nobility 
guide or control this illiterate herd ? Briefly thus : by first binding 
them down as tightly as they dared, by rigorous laws, strictly enforced ; 
in many -cases depriving them of many of man's highest privileges 
and blessings; and then by cunning appeals to the passions, bj 
bribery and every other species of artifice, they strove to win and 
keep in check those few powers remaining free. Thus the nobility 
depended wholly upon the ignorance ef their subjects, who were bound 
to them only by the brittle links of excited passion. Strong indeed, 
while warmed by the concentrated rays of intrigue and ambition,' but 
easily snapped when frost-bound by jealousy ; — a house upon the sand 
indeed. 

Dependence upon any eth^r Tesoiir.ces than wb«t is one's own, and 
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under one's special control, as well in the hour of trial as in the daj 

of rejoicing, history shows, has ever been a main caase of ruin, not 

only to individuals, but to nations^ Yet here we see a dependence 

based mi a foundation as deceptive as the hope of health based on the 

hectic flush and the brilliant, vigorous flashes of thought. And this 

is monarchical stability. This is the soul and centre of that boasted 

force which has so often bound together, even unto death, leader and 

follower, while fighting in the cause of his majesty, the king, but 

whose real attachment for the king might have been measured by 

diese lew words, '* monarchs pay well, and applaud liberally." 

But broader and firmer is the basis of republicanism. For however 
much so styled republics have differed from each other in other par- 
ticulars, they have agreed in this, — that the people all had a voice in the 
government, that ihey were, for the most part, eligible to the highest 
offices, and that the chief magistrate or magistrates, whether termed 
kings, archoas, alcaids, governors, presidents, mayors, or dukes were 
not beyond the control of laws. The interests then of the rulers of a 
repuUic are alik^ the interests of the ruled ; in short there is a sort of 
sational law and national interest ; and wherever free republics have 
Men- established, there has always been found to arise a national pride, 
& unity of devotedness to the nation's welfare. Wherever this feeling 
towarda the government prevails, no power of allegiance can ever sub- 
lue it. This national interest, or as it is usually termed, nationality, 
tends more to the long duration of any system than any other single 
thing. It is this principle that some of the better leading men in 
tncient republics strove to inculcate in the hearts of their fellow cit- 
izens. A Grecian was, at one time, taught from his earliest years to 
love his country and. to honor its laws as he loved and honored his 
parents. Solon saw the importance of nationality as giving stability 
to a people^ and' in every thing strove to cultivate it. It was with a 
view to the establishment of this nationality, that he — inasmuch as he 
was a man poorly calculated, by* his kind and gentle disposition, to 
combat the numberless changes and amendments proposed — as. soon 
«B>laws were promulgated, when he had given to his people a new 
constitution, left Athens for ten years, in order that they might have 
ah opportunity to ascertain its excellencies or its defects ; having pre- 
viously " exacted an oath that they would make no changes in the 
laws." He thought in this way to win their affections to some par- 
ticular code of laws, and thus create within them a willingness to up- 
hold ^em. As they then were, he looked upon them as a swarm of 
bees, having just quitted their old hive, buzzing about and stinging 
«ven the friendly hand that should extend to them a new one, beneath 
the shelter of which they might labor and hoard up the products of 
tbeir. toil, and strove by *' drumming on" nationality " to cause them to 
hght;" .. , 

• This disquietude is what has given the idea, that republics have not 
a sufficient binding element in their composition, but it will be found, 
-oa a careful examination of facts, that it depends on other causes 
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than this. There are at least two causes that would, in the natnni 
order of things, tend to produce such a result. 

First, an increase of knowledge would for a time tend rather to in- 
crease than diminish their suspicions with regard to the Tirtues of any 
political institution. A little light only makes the surrounding dark- 
ness visible. They see how they have been blinded and deceived 
before and become most mistrustful of the future. Again as it is bj 
the application of heat that impurities are extricated from fluids, and bj 
their boiling carried to the surface in the form of scnm ; so by the 
application of the heat of inteligence to a nation, a similar scnm rises, 
as the result. It was this boiling that gave apparent mutability to 
republics. 

. The second cause which would go to produce such an apparent 
instability, is the difficulty that must attend the proper estabUshment 
of a new form of government, and the balancing of its parts in such a 
manner as not to give here too much license, there too much severity, 
to foster this branch of labor without injuring that, and at the same 
time to satisfy the high and encourage the low. It was owing to this 
want of balance, principally, that early republics always seemed in sock 
a state of commotion. They had not yet found their eqnilibrhim ; bat 
a little close attention was sufficient to convince any one, however 
scrupulous, that, as the raging of the sea when the storms are past, 
4»sts each succeeding wave with less and less force upon the beach, till 
at length it sinks into a calm ; that as the needle, true to its pole, vacil- 
lates now this way and now that, till gradually it horers, like the hawk 
above its prey, over the true meridian ; that as the unassisted penduliia 
swings through a less space at each succeeding ribration, till its 
motion ceases ; so the waves of republicanism were nearing their 
level, and were soon to find their equilibrium. Yet tUs is remMen 
instability. And what says history of its result f How do its endf 
correspond with its means ? Of the republic of Athens, aa long the 
mistress of the whole civilized world in arts, eloquence, sad phUos- 
ophy, unfortunately, the history, from the abolition of kings down to 
the time of Solon, has not been circumstantially preserred. Ysl 
judging from its advancement in literature and the arts, we find aoth* 
ing to condemn — in its republican principles at least. Its iogratitsde, 
its levity, its convulsions and its factions are md republican. 

9ut as a particular account of each of the ancient republics would 
be out of place here, there may be, perhaps, no better way of arriv" 
ing at the merits of their several constitutions, than by noticing thsir 
duration. To give tho exact time at which the existence-of each of 
these republics began and ended, would require much careAil resoarck 
amid historic lore, so much did the different forais of govemoMBt U 
times intermin^e. But as history is extremely deficient here, caie 
shall be taken, that no data, but such as are reliable, be given. Rome, 
in some respects the imitator of Athens, history informs us> preserved 
peace and harm(»iy in so remarkable a manner, ** that in all their con- 
tests that happened for six hundred and twenty years, they never pio^ 
iceeded to bloodshed." Carthage, too, altough her national character 
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HTM military, yet foi the space of five handred years, never had " its 
tranquillity interrupted by sedition, or its liberties attempted by the 
anbition of any of its citizens." A single example more, which 
Uiough in itself insignificant, is yet worthy of mention as affording an 
instance of the monarchist's republican instability. It is to St. Marino, 
that little Italian republic, allusion is made. Perched like an eyrie, 
iu up the mountain height, this petty republic has stood upwards of 
thirteen hundred years, and its whole simple history ** consists in two 
purchases of a neighboring prince, and two wars in which they as- 
sisted the Pope against a lord of Rimini.'* Yet the historian says of 
them as a people, " they would probably sell their liberties as dear as 
they could to any that attacked them." This is public spirit and not 
allegiance. No personal attachment to sceptered kings inspires this 
noble valor ; it is nature's voice speaking through patriotism. 

Mention might be made of the republics of Biscay, Genoa, Venice, 
England, Poland, the Cantons of Switzerland, and many more, examples 
at once of democratical, aristocratical, and monarchical republics, but it 
seems unnecessary, for as another has wisely said in speaking of St. 
Marino, " nothing can be a greater instance of the natural love man- 
kind has for liberty, and of their aversion to arbitrary government, 
than such a savage mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the same country, almost destitute of inhabit- 
ants." Should any be so incredulous as still to doubt whether public 
spirit can take the place of loyality, I would mention the patriots of 
Thermopylae. I would call their attention to one of the few sacred 
pages of history, where is written in ever-living characters the sad 
story of the brave, lamented Leonidas and his public-spirited Spartan . 
army, and challenge them to show a stronger instance of pure, self- 
sacrificing devotedness to country than is here set before them. The 
glorious account given by historians of the brilliant deeds of this 
conrageons and patriotic band, is too familiarly known to need any 
thing more than a mere allusion to it, at the present time. Their ele- 
vated spirit was breathed forth from their moiuiment, '* which bade the 
passing traveler tell their countrymen, that they fell in obedience to 
their laws." Wealth and honor have been sacrificed, not unfrequently 
perhaps, to monarchs, but where was ever life, that divine essence^ 
before so freely and nobly offered up ? 

This then is the true balance of public spirit against degrading 
allegiance. Between freedom and servitude, knowledge and ignorance, 
is choice, then, to be made. But if so astonishing was the contrast 
between republics and monarchies, between public spirit and alle- 
giance in olden times, when republics were in their infancy, what 
must be the wide difference between them now ? How will the few 
remaining monarchies of the old world, that have only kept pace with 
the age, compare with our own prosperous republic, the model of all 
new governments and the admiration of the world? Yes, how 
does the stability of European monarchies, now tottering to their 
centres, compare with the free and purely democratical republic of the 
United States of America? 1 dwell not on the question, for as the 
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true end of government, '* it the greatest happiness of the greatMfc 
number, saving at the same time the stipulated rights of all," may we 1^ 
not hope our Union may long stand, a standard of comparison for ni- || 
tions throughout the world ? and as it goes on gaining in strength by 
the increase of national ties, and by the rapid growth of public spiiit 
engendered by the freedom of its institutions, by the close connectios 
and mutual dependence existing between the rulers and the ruled, and 
by the entire absence of all distinction on account of wealth or birth, 
that it will constantly exhibit, more and more strongly, the triumphs of 
patriotism over loyality. " Governments like these,'' says Mr. Adams, 
*^ where a large share of power is preserved by the people, deserve to 
be admired and imitated. It is in such governments that human nature 
appears in its dignity, honest, brave, and generous." m. 



tDotnon. 

• • • 'pjjg volcanic mountain, Teneriffe, is sitnated on Tahiti, 
one of the Sandwich islands. Froni its nature the mountain is veiv 
desolate. The lava, which for centuries has poured from its crater, 
has prevented the least shrub from gprowing on its sides ; while, for 
long periods of the year, its towering peak is covered with snow. Yet 
this desolate mountain has one of the most pleasing and peculiar phe* 
nomena connected with it, that can be- fouikl, perhaps, in all nature. 
Around its brow an airy, fairy-like cloud, a cloud like those which 
float along the sky in the summer time^ wreaths its beautiful form. 
It must appear thrice beautiful, seeking a resting place far up on that 
rough, rugged volcano. - , . 

Now the fierce storm is sounding in the distance, and the elements 
are all preparing for dreadful conflict. Surely that fairy form must be 
*driven far away on the careering blast, and its brightness supplanted 
by the darkness of the thunder cloud. 

But, no ! Through ail the fearful contest, though the thunder rolls 
over it, and the quick lightning pierces through it, though the strong 
wind beat against it, and all is dark and lowering around it ; yet thiat 
fair, bright, and beautiful cloud still clings around the brow of that 
dark, furrowed and lonely mountain. 

Happy emblem ! Thus it is with woman. Man is the mountain. 
Adversity has fallen upon him ; its scorching flres have furj^owed his 
brow and his soul. Ail the fine feelings which once bloomed at his 
heart have been blighted, and he stands like Tenerifle, dark and lonely— 
but not all alone. 

As around the volcano's brow the bright cloud is wreathed, so does 
woman bind herself around the desolate heart. Let the storms of ad- 
versity come and misfortune darken all the skiesj still woman, kind. 
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angelic woman, bat presses closer co the breast aad shields the brow 
of him she loves. 

A beautiful woman is ever lovely, though she be but floating along 
like the summer cloud ; but as we look upon the cloud of Teneriffe, 
that in the wildest storm still clings around the mountain's brow, ivith 
adoration, so woman gains both our admiration and our love when 
*' binding up the heart that's broken." 
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The writings of Thomas De Quincey have but recently become 
definitely known to the American public. Many years since, ai\ anony- 
mous volume appeared among us, bearing the rather startling and un- 
favorable title of " Confessions of an English Opium Eater.'' It was 
read, admired, wondered at, and forgotten, or only remembered as 
containing the story of a man who was the greatest consumer of opi- 
um in the world. From that time to this, our parasitical magazines 
have occasionally grsiced their pages with articles from the pen of 
De Quincey. 

At one time we saw a noble essay on some great Genius, bringing 
to light qualities never before noticed, and establishing his fame on its 
true basis ; at another, a keen analytical exhibition of deep philoso- 
phy in a seemingly trivial incident of a drama ; again, a scholarly 
disputation on a contested point in history or language, or an eloquent 
vindication of some unfortunate great one lying under the ban of 
doubtful history, and then again dreams which rival in beauty and 
fearfulness all that we read in Eastern Romance ; until we were al- 
most ready to believe that England had a score of De Quinceys and 
all geniuses. 

A few months since, however — thanks to " Ticknor, Reed, and 
Fields" — we were presented with a fine collection of the writings of 
De Quincey, so that now he stands before us as a known English 
author, to be looked upon in the same manner as Macaulay, or Southoy, 
or any other of the class. 

It will be impossible in this short notice, to enter into a minute ex- 
amination of his works, therefore our principal object shall be to state 
our own feelings and impressions as we hastily perused them. 

Of his life we shall say very little, as we could add nothing to what 
he himself has told us. However, we may remark that it is unfortu- 
nate we have not his complete biography, but instead of this we have 
merely the casual mention of a few circumstances of his life, unde- 
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fined and unconnected by dates or localities, and serving only to 
awaken and leave unsatisfied our desire to know more, while they 
present no certain explanation of his mental experience. The fre- 
quent indefinite references he makes to his life, indicate a history full 
of interest to the moralist as well as to the lover of incidents. 

So much do the events of life affect the mind, that no man's literary 
works can be considered complete without his biography. It, if true, 
is a key to which constant reference may be made, in order to dis- 
cover the sources of his whole mental development, to disclose the 
springs of his opinions, and partially to test their sincerity and cor- 
rectness. This is especially true in writings of so subjective a char- 
acter as our author^s, in which the inner life, as produced by outward 
circumstances, is so distinctly written out that we may almost say that 
De Quincey's writings are not the products of De Quincey, but of 
De Quincey's life. 

In addition to the advantage of such a biography as an accompani- 
ment to his works, it would be full of interest as the history of a Phi- 
losopher and a true scholar. For this purpose, an autobiography would 
be better. The life of a scholar — ^his inner and outer life — is oftentimes 
as full of instruction as his printed pages ; and nothing affords a bet- 
ter proof of the philosopher's sincere belief in his maxims, than an 
evident, harmonious interchange between* his life and his philosophy. 
For these reasons we regret that we have not a full history of De 
Quincey's life, and hope that either he himself will make it the work 
of his declining years, or that some one of his literary contemporaries 
will undertake the task for him. 

Of the great fact of his life, viz :* opium-eating, he has given us a 
complete account. He has written a whole book describing its pleas- 
ures, and pains, and various effects. Setting aside its literary char- 
acter, all we can say of it is, that De Quincey ate opium until it turned 
upon him and consumed the very marrow of his life and genius. We 
can learn but little of its physical effects generally, from his asser- 
tions, as the effects upon different people are so unlike, and must be 
quite peculiar on such a peculiar temperament as his, to say nothing 
' of the opposition it bears to more extensive and more scientific obser- 
vation than his own. 

Of its moral tendency, there is more doubt. The brilliant halo of 
bliss with which he surrounds its beginning, is certainly no more than 
balanced by the horror with which he clothes its latter end, while the 
natural bias of the youthful mind especially, is, to seek the pleasure and 
hazard the danger. It would not be a surprising fact to find that many 
had been induced by ** the Confessions," to enter upon the same 
fascinating though ruinous course. It is unfortunate that he has not 
made a stronger contrast between its different effects, and that he has 
not left an impression of horror rather than of fascination. The mis- 
take is very natural. The bitterness and misery of the habit had 
become so inwoven with all his natural feelings that he did not make 
sufficient allowance for the ignorance of the uninitiated, while his 
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benevolence and natural impulses led him to dwell, unconsciously, on 
the only bright spots of his dark story. 

In looking at De Quincey, either as a man, a thinker, or a writer, 
we must not separate him from his unfortunate habit. It is the great 
modifying fact of his existence— -the hinge upon which his whole life 
tarns. . It is the medium through which we look at the man, and if 
be seem distorted and unnatural, it is only because we see truly and 
distinctly. To look at him otherwise, would be like contemplating 
Louis XIV, and setting aside the fact that he was king of France, or 
Bhakspeare, and forgetting thai he was a dramatist. 

As I have said, De Quincey has told us but little of his childhood. 
Eie describes his sublime vision and wail of childish grief over his 
lead sister, his military campaigns under his pugnacious brother, his 
castigations at school for writing better latin verses at eleven than did 
those twice his age. Then we find him a truant in London going up 
aad down its streets, like Otway and Chatterton before him, homeless, 
penniless and starving. He is rescued from this miserable condition 
iind impending death, and sent to Oxford, where he completes his edu- 
cation, and begins to eat opium. Then commences that long dreary 
night of mourning and of desolation, whose shadows extend far into 
the morning, that late has dawned upon him. 

In turning from his life to his writings, we must not forget that what 
is presented to us in bound volumes was written for periodical mag^ 
Bzines. That which under paper covers appears with good grace, and 
pastes scot-free among the critics, is often liable to a " different in- 
terpretation" when '* bound in muslin," inasmuch as stout paste-board 
seems to indicate the intention of a longer stay than thin paper. Per- 
haps no Magazine writer has less need of this consideration than De 
Quincey, still he is entitled to its full value. 

Ifi taking a general survey of his works, several qualities present 
themselves as marked characteristics. The first that attracts our at- 
tention, (and perhaps it is his chief excellence,) is the true scholar- 
ship that everywhere shines forth. It is refreshing in these days of 
BQperficiality and glittering display, to meet with one who presents 
some indications that he has studied and thought, and that he writes 
hectnue he has studied and thought. Such an one is De Quincey. 
Yet he is a scholar in more than the ordina^ry acceptation of the term. 
His attainments are wonderful — almost beyond belief. Scarcely a 
department of learning can be mentioned in which he does not stand 
in the first rank. And his acquirements have been made with an un- 
failing accuracy and certainty which render him truly formidable to 
lU printing blunderers. But he has not contented himself with the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. He has taken a step beyond — a step 
without which no man can be justly styled a true scholar. Regard- 
ing learning as a means instead of an end, he draws from it prin- 
ciples, and theories, and rules. As the results of this, we find 
scattered through his writings, definitions and distinctions, and gen- 
oral conclusions, that evince great research united with true philosophy. 
A.8 we have said, it is as a scholaif that De Quincey commands our 
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highest admiration. In no other light can we look upon him with en- 
tire approbation ; but in this he stands coipplete, and whether his theme 
be Theology, or Metaphysics, or Science, or Language, or History, 
still in the widest, highest and truest sense we find him a scholar. 

De Quincey has been justly admired for his power of analysis. 
In this, our own Poe closely resembles him, although unlike him in 
most other respects. They both exhibit the same delicate perception 
of analogies, the same clear insight into character, and the same 
power of weighing probabilities. This gift united with his leaminfr 
especially qualified him to examine doubtful passages in History and 
Literature, the right understanding of which depends more upon a nice 
appreciation of the circumstances and characters concerned, than oa 
the quantity of facts. In the Tolumes before us, this is strikingly 
evident in his essay on " the knocking at the gate in Macbeth,'^ and 
in some of his biographical essays. 

In speaking of his style we hardly know how to express ourselres. 
The usual phrases that are dedicated to such a purpose are of little 
ayaii. The combination of qualities which forms it, is not only nn- 
iike any other, but strange in itself, and there still remains an- unex- 
pressed impression when all terms have been employed. Literature 
affords no parallel to it. Qualities which we have before considered 
as impossible to be found together in the same style, are discovered in 
friendly proximity. None of the theories hitherto maintained that the 
Poet will ei^er write in such a manner, and the Metaphysician in sack 
another, that the Essayist expresses himself thus, and the Historian so, 
find harmonious responses when applied to him. The most sub- 
tle logic, the keen analysis, the tender, tearftd poetry of the heart, 
visions of Miltonic sublimity, all fiow with equal fluency from his pen. 
Still we think the great characteristic of his style is potoer. Under- 
standing thoroughly his subject, conscious that he^is right, feeling its 
merits with all the earnestness of his great nature, and gifted. with anal- 
most perfect command of language, he carries all before him, leafing 
not a standing thing within the sweep of his mighty pen. The mo- 
ment he touches his theme, you are conscious of being under the in- 
fluence of a master power, and are contented to follow in his mighty 
wake without attempting to struggle against its surges. In argument 
lie not only casts his opponent to the earth, but buries him beneath 
his potent rhetoric, so that there shall be no hope of his resnrrection. 
It cannot be said that his style is natural or flowing. It is artificial — 
extremely so, but it is architecture of a stupendous order. It poesesses 
little symmetrical elegance, but rises in proportions so grand and mag^ 
nificent that you are awed into wonder, rather than persuaded into 
admiration, and although you may observe graceful arches and sym- 
metrical turrets, still you fssl only the presence of the stupendous 
Cowers that overshadow you. 

His sentences are usually long and complex, and occasionally seen 
Co have a vague and indefinite meaning, but a closer examination gen" 
erally relieves us of such an impression. Indeed one of his chief ex- 
eellettcies is, that m his most r«ined and spiritual flights, the ideas are 
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always definite and distinct — a fact not often met with in spiritualizers — 
and although, through the inadequacy of language, they may be ob- 
scurely expressed, yet when discovered they are found to possess a 
real existence and to be based on a logical foundation. Still with all 
his command of language and rhetoric, he sometimes seems to be vainly 
struggling to express his impassioned thought. It is so subtle and 
tenuous that it comes nbt within the limit of words, and these he uses 
only to draw our minds into sympathy with his own, so that we may 
perchance yetf/ it if we cannot read it. 

The dreams and visions of De Quincey stand as unique creations, (if 
that can be called a creation which is an unavoidable result of one's 
axperienoe.) When considered as real events — and they are given to 
lis as such — the harmony of their parts, their deep allegorical meaning, 
Iheir intrinsic beauty and poetry, fill us with wonder. But when we 
look at them clothed in language, wonder passes into the highest admi- 
ratioa. Although not in the form of verse, they partake highly of the 
poetic spirit. Such vivid portraiture, such intense feeling, such un- 
earthly sublimity is rarely met with in poetry proper. They rise 
above the restraint of rules and seek utterance in forms most expret- 
eive of their spiritual sense. 

A quotation will best explain our meaning, although under the disad- 
vantage of isolation. We select the following ^m the '' Dream 
Fn^ie:" 

'' Lo ! afar off, in a vast recess, rose three mighty windows to the 
clouds : and on a level with their summits, of height insuperable to 
man, rose an altar of the purest alabaster. On its eastern face was 
trembling a crimson glory. Whence came that ? Was it from the 
reddening dawn that now streamed through the windows ? Was it 
from the crimsoned robes of the martyrs that were painted on the win- 
dows ? Was it from Che bloody bas-reliefs of earth ? Whencesover 
it were-*-tfaere, within that crimson radiance, suddenly appeared a ife- 
male head, and then a female figure. It was the child — now grown 
up to woman's height. Clinging to the horns of the altar there she 
stood — sinking, rising, trembling, fainting — raving, despairing ; and 
behind the volume of incense that, night and day, streamed upwards 
from the altar, was seen the fiery font, and dimly was descried the 
outline of the. dreadful being that should baptize her with the baptism 
of death. But by her side was kneeling her better angel that hid his 
face with wings ; that wept and pleaded for her ; that prayed when she 
conld not ; that fought with heaven by tears for her deliverance ; which 
also, as he raised his immortal countenance from his wings, I saw, by 
the glory in his eye, that he had won at last." 

It must not be supposed that De Quincey's subjects and style are al- 
ways of so elevated a character. There are scattered through his 
works many touches of nature and sweet simplicity, although he sel- 
dom escapes his lofty style. 

Some of the incidents of his childhood and youth are told with a 
truthfulness and pathos that touch the deepest chords of our nature. 
Who does not weep over the touching history of his sister's death, and 
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the tender, manly tale of the poor outcast and wanderer that once be- 
friended him ? 

It would be an agreeable task, did our limits permit, to notice par- 
ticularly, more of the qualities that render him so pleasing and instruct- 
ive as an author. It is not merely a felicitous style, or correctness of 
logic, or accuracy as a historian, that secures the admiration of his 
readers. We admire also his enthusiastic love of truth and untiring 
zeal in its discovery and defense, his impartial honesty, his indigna- 
tion against all deceit and false pretensions, his manly view of life, and 
above all his tender, unsophisticated heart, that amidst all his suffering 
and misfortunes ever beats warm and true to his fellow. man. 

It is not to be supposed from the manner in which we have spoken 
of the writings of De Quincey, that we have discovered nothing cen- 
surable in them. He has a habit of digressing from the subject open 
the slightest occasion, and although his wanderings are pleasant, they 
are so frequent and long continued that they cannot be defended by the 
widest stretch of charity ; and also a most vexatious and needless way 
of dallying with his subject and delaying to come to the point. Nei- 
ther his great learning nor his nice definition of the term can wholly 
save him from the charge of pedantry. His egotism will find vent oc- 
casionally, notwithstanding his endeavors to repress it. In his contests 
with others he sometimes exhibits an almost boyish petulance, and 
uses phrases that are not perfectly consonant with the dignity that 
should accompany his vast learning. Perhaps in no point does be fail 
more than in his wit. His powers of sarcasm are considerable, but his 
humor seldom raises^ a smile except by its ridiculousness. His designs 
often contain wit, but his style is wholly unadapted to its expression. 
A sally that an Amateur would make with a few pointed words, he 
clothes with the dignity of long swelling sentences. 

But his faults are a theme upon which we scarcely feel at liberty to 
dwell. Whatever failings he may exhibit, either as a writer or as a 
man, may, with honest charity, be referred to the sad habit, that with 
its subtle influence, wasted the life and energy of his mind as it did of 
his body. When we look at his vnritings, filled with learning and logic 
and poetry as they are, and remember that a mountain-weight rested 
continually upon every power, we are filled with wonder and are unable 
to conceive to what heights his genius might have borne hrm, had it 
been untrammeled. In examining the writings of De Quincey by them- 
selves, we must judge them by their intrinsic merits, but when viewed 
in connection with his genius, we are permitted to regard them as but 
faint evidences of the power that produced them. 

We shall always turn to them with pleasure, but there will bexonpled 
with it the regret ever experienced when we see Genius squan- 
dering its powers, instead of raising for itself a monument that might 
etand through all time. 
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ll^tt>tttnu for &am. 

Law pervades the Universe. The tiny seed drops from its parent 
stem upon the mellow soil and gradually expands, until, busrting its ten- 
der shell, it shoots forth the slender blade of grass, to contribute its 
mite for the maintenance of the brute, which toils for man and fur- 
nishes him with food ; — the acorn, trodden into the ground by our heed- 
less foot, is warmed by the nourishing earth, transformed into the deli- 
cate plant, and grows at last into the enduring oak, spreading forth its 
verdant boughs on every side, and with its refreshing shade protecting 
the weary laborer from the scorching lays of the noon-day sun ; — the 
tides of the ocean ebb and flow at their appointed hours ; — the seasons 
recur in their wonted succession, to refresh the body and gladden the 
heart of man, with the wholesome fruits of the earth and the salutary 
influence of the change ; — (he planets pursue their accustomed paths 
through the unbounded regions of space ; — and all these are obedient 
to mysterious, yet unfailing laws. 

But sublime as is the contemplation of the wisdom and power of 
God, exhibited in the laws that govern the material creation, it is our 
purpose to consider a difierent department of the subject presented for 
our attention. 

Law, as given for man's observance, may be divided into two grand 
departments, the Moral and the Municipal Law. 

The former and more binding of these prescribes rules for man, 
directing him in the performance of his duties to God and his fellow, 
and is embodied in the decalogue delivered to Moses amid the thunders 
of Sinai. The latter is designed to govern us, as individual members 
of society. These two divisions then, the moral and municipal, con- 
stitute the sum of rules prescribing our duties to individuals, to so- 
ciety and to God. ^ 

By " Reverence for Law," we understand, That religious respect for 
Law, which prompts to a strict and cheerful obedience to its mandates* 
We purpose to consider only Municipal Law ; and, regarding the 
American Republic as that system of government which most deserves 
our reverence, we shall endeavor to prove the duty of citizens, and 
especially American citizens, to yield a willing obedience to the laws 
of their country. 

I. Law is the result of a social necessity. 

Man is a social being. The entire history of the world proves that 
he was not created to exist in his original sftate, his own and only as- 
sociate and absolute governor. As minds are various and none is in 
itself complete, endowed with all the faculties and aflections, which 
distinguish the human race ; man is consequently incompetent to 
provide, or even to suggest for himself all the necessaries of life, or 
to draw from himself that varied enjoyment necessary to render life 
happy. Conscious of this inability to provide for himself, he has ever 
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sought the companionship of his fellow ; and, as all men are suhjects 
of this same weakness, this desire for society has, from the creation of 
man, been mutual and common. 

But as the human race became multiplied and scattered widely over 
the face of the earth, the mind exhibited itself in different genera, in- 
fluenced by climate, the nutriment which the soil of different regions 
affords, and various like causes, which serve to mould the mind in har- 
mony with nature ; and men, govemed as they are by mind, found 
different nwdeif around which to cluster as their own peculiar centers. 
Thus by a necessity incident to an incomplete, though wise, creation, 
man seeks society ; while, from a variety of character, which numer- 
ous conjoined causes have heightened into diversity, he limits his de- 
sire for society, including only those of kindred tastes and affections. 

From such causes men have ever been wont to form themselves in- 
to associations for mutual government and protection ; and these are 
the societies which constitute nations. From the same causes likewise, 
nations have increased in number in proportion as the human family 
have mulitiplied and spread more widely cfver the earth. 

In entering into this form of society, each individual tacitly, yet 
effectually, acknowledges his own inability for self-protection, happi- 
ness and support ; and, in return for the means. of security and happi- 
ness afforded him, sacrifices, in a measure, personal will and interests 
to the advantage and preservation of the society. The original contract 
of society, though not expressed, yet implied in the very act of asso- 
ciating together, is therefore, that the whole shall gonrern and pnHect 
all its parts, and the parts shall pay obedience to the will of the whole. 

Having considered the origin of the social compact, we now claim 
that government is an essential element of society. Unless some pe^ 
son or persons be selected to consult and provide for the common 
safety and advantage, each individual will remain his own absolute 
master, bound to his neighbor by those feelings of humanity only, 
which God has implanted in the breasts of all men — a state directly 
opposed to the existence of society, the necessity of which has been 
already demonstrated. Again, society cannot provide for itself by 
means of a system of popular legislation. ' 

Man, with all his fondness for experiment, has ever shown himself 
unwilling to put to the test so impracticable a form of government as 
the pure democracy. Rome affords us an instance of resort to this 
system, but she found it impotent for her protection. Agitated by 
internal commotions and menaced by powerful enemies from without, 
she felt within herself her own weakness, and twice was she forced 
to call Cincinnatus from his humble station at the plough, to taike the 
helm of state. 

II. Government is the safeguard of society. 

The temptations to crime are often powerful, and a fixed penalty fre- 
quently proves more potent than the warnings of conscience, in deterring 
the wicked from the commission of crime. Thus it is that government 
becomes effectual in restraining citizens from evil, and stimulating 
them to good actions ; in protecting individnals in the enjoyment of 
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personal rights and the undisturbed possession of property ; in 
strengthening the bonds of society, and above all, in securing to indi- 
viduals an unmolested enjoyment of religion and communion with 
God. 

It has now been shown — 

1st. That individuals, knowing the terms upon which a membership 
is purchased, do in the very act of uniting with society, bind them- 
selves to comply with its known regulations. 

2dly. That, whatever sacrifice of personal prerogatives is made in 
uniting with society, receives a far greater than an equivalent com- 
pensation in the advantages arising from the membership. 

And hence it follows, that disobedience to the laws cannot be 
otherwise regarded than as a manifest violation of faith ; whereas 
obedience to the will of the whole body is but the exercise of due 
gratitude toward our benefactors. 

III. Imperfection in law does not weaken its obligations. As hu- 
man wisdom is finite, human laws cannot be perfect. Were all men 
free from the stain of selfishness and actuated by none but the most 
benevolent motives, yet not even then could all the learning which 
man is capable of acquiring, exercised in accordance with his highest 
judgment and the strictest integrity, avail to invent a plan which 
should satisfy the wants and subserve the interests of all in an equal 
degree. Now is man accountable for the incompleteness of his crea- 
tion. He is the work of a just and wise God ; who, when he had 
created the earth and placed man thereon, *' beheld every thing that 
He had made," and it seemed unto him good. It is not then the pro- 
vince of man to question the designs of his Creator ; but rather does it 
become him, with humble gratitude and cheerfulness, to act the part 
assigned him in the grand drama of existence. It is our duty to com- 
ity with those regulations which the most profound earthly wisdom 
has prescribed for us, and to refrain from murmurings at the will of 
Him, who, in the accomplishment of His wise designs, withholds from 
us a portion of that infinite knowledge, to which we. His disloyal sub- 
jects, have forfeited our every claim. 

lY. The private feelings of magistrates do not lessen their obliga^ 
tions to execute the laws. 

Just as the same code of laws cannot be suited to all nations, so also, 
as the condition of society changes, the laws must be altered to meet 
the exigencies of the times. In a government where intelligence and 
love of justice characterize the citizens to so great a degree as in our 
own, and especially where the ballot box determines the welfare of the 
state, the magistrate is supposed, when entering upon his ofiice, to be 
acquainted with its peculiar duties, and conscious that the laws assign- 
ing them are liable to alterations and additions. 

True, unfoiceseen circumstances may arise, which will require of him 
the discharge of duties repugnant to his sensibilities, if not indeed to his 
conscience ; but knowing as he did, that such cas^s were liable to 
arise, he should not have received the office, unless willing to perform 
its attendant duties. It cannot be else than a most painful duty for a 
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•heriff to peribrm the office of ezecutii)Der ; still the fact that he hoped 
when entering on the duties of his magistracjry that such an office 
might »not be required of him, is far from being a sufficient reason 
why the midnight assassin should be suffered to go " unwhipt of jus- 
tice," to repeat his work of death at will. 

Again, the magistrate should consider that the laws are enacted by 
the wise and conscientious majority, and that to their will he is bound 
to yield, in the execution of those laws which protect him in his 
rights, and which, if not enforced, will fail of promoting peace and 
justice, those high ends which they are designed to secure. 

y . The people are the authors of the laws. 

The right of suffrage should be cautiously and religiously, exerciied 
by every lover of freedom. In a republican governmisnt, where every 
man has a voice in the election of legislators, the failure of one man 
to exercise his right as a voter, may determine the prosperity ox ad* 
versity of a nation for years. Although men are so foritoed Uiat they 
cannot all possess the same principles, or pursue the same course of 
action ; yet, if all are actuated by a consciendoua regard for the wel- 
fare of society, the will of the majority will receive the sanctioii of the 
whole. Not daring the experiment of the pure democracy, the found- 
ers of our government preferred a system, which still gives to all mea 
an equal voice in the framing of the laws. We elect our legislators 
and furnish them an ample remuneration, in order that they may em- 
ploy their time and labors wholly in our service. 

We assign them a place of meeting, that, by mutual consultation 
and instruction, they may exercise a proper regard for the common 
good, and a becoming spirit of compromise, in the discharge of their 
legislative duties. 

Thus we become the authors of our government, and, like a oorpo* 
ration, bind ourselves to comply with the acts of our legislative agents. 
We also assert the fitness of our legislators for their office, by making 
our own selections from the community. If then we are pmdent in 
these selections, we shall have wise and wholesome laws ; but if, on 
the contrary, we yield ourselves, as servile subjects, to selfishness and 
favoritism, on our own beads rest the consequettees of oar folly. 

YI. The constitutionality of laws claims our obedience. 

The noble spirits of our forefathers would not consent to yield with 
tame submission, to a system of tyranny and despotism. Their own 
natures thirsted for freedom, and experience had proved to them the 
bitterness of oppression. 

Heaven had implanted within their breasts the germ of liberty, which, 
fostered by their watchful care, grew in their day into the infant plant, 
and has increased, until beneath its sheltering canopy millions now 
find a shade as cool and salutary as that of the tree Tabar in the Par- 
adise of Islamism. Never were men better suited for the exigencies of 
the times in which they lived, than our fathers proved themselves. 
The Congress of the Revolution presented examples of wisdom that have 
never been surpassed, even by the dignity of a Roman Senate, or a 
British Parliament. 
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By such men was the Constitution, under which we now liye, framed. 
Approved by the States, it was received with all the veneration due to 
the greatness and genius of its authors. Transmitted to us, it renins 
all its original worth ; and while we as a people revere its origin and 
prize its intrinsic worth, it proves itself adapted to our necessities and 
the stay of National honor and prosperity. 

Some of the noblest minds our country has ever produced, have bat- 
tled through long lives in its cause ; and their names will remain to the 
most distant age of the world, engraven in unfading characters on the 
tablets of the human heart, as worthy a place among the great and 
good of the earth. In a voice as solemn as the responsibility of man, 
it calls for our veneration in the name of its origin, its worth, and its 
defenders. 

The Constitution forms the outline of our government ; and if the 
finishing strokes are consistent with the original design, the canvass 
will display a scene of symmetry and beauty ; but if they be assigned 
to rude and unskillful hands, it will exhibit a spectacle of hideousness 
and deformity. 

VII. We have a remedy for unconstitutional laws. 

We shall not attempt to draw a line between constitutional and un- 
constitutional laws. We design merely to consider, under our pres- 
ent head, the remedy for laws which are unconstitutional. In those 
controversies which concern our personal rights, we are accustomed 
to govern our action by the advice of those members of the legal pro- 
(ession, who arethemor^ distinguished for their acquaintance, with the 
intricacies of the law. 

And thus, although e^ery man h^ the means of recourse to the 
Statutes and such other authorities as pertain to ordinary business trans- 
actions, we acknowledge our inability to construe the laVs relating to 
even the minor disputes in life. If then our judgment is insufficient to 
direct us in business transactions, much more impotent must it be to 
dictate our duties to society, to whose protection we are indebted for 
to great a portion of the happiness and safety we enjoy. 

But for unwise legislation we have provided a remedy, by instituting 
judges to decide upon the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the 
laws. In all cases ofoppressive legislation, we have the right of appeal 
to the Judiciary : an order instituted by the people and characterized 
by the most profound wisdom and learning. If the laws are approved 
by this tribunal, with its decision we are bound to comply, in yielding 
a strict obedience to those laws, which have been first enacted by our 
agents, and subsequently confirmed by wise judges of our own appoint- 
ment. As no unconstitutional law is liable to be enacted, which would 
deprive individuals of their lives or rights, the brief interim during 
which this appeal is pending, cannot be attended by evils as unfortunate 
as the too certain results of murmurings and threatenings in the com- 
munity. 

YIII. The convictions of conscience should not exercise a suprem- 
acy over the laws. 

It is a delicate task to discuss the prerogatives of conscienoe. Th# 
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vicegerent of God in the human heart, it claims our reverence and 
obedience. Yet it is evident that man was not designed to be subject 
to this governor alone. Reason sways her sceptre over the mind, 
while Conscience, with the mildness of her warning voice, restrains 
and counsels her in the exercise of her high dominion. * Reason 
taught the sage pervading gravitation ;' by reason we trace effects to 
their hidden and mysterious causes ; by reason we believe in the 
existence of a God, and draw from His attributes the consolations of 
religion. But that Reason, in her fondness for speculation, may not 
invent theories inconsistent with the truth, if not irreligious. Con- 
science is given to direct her enquiries in the path of usefulness. 

Were men to obey the laws of their country on no other terms than 
that they should be made to comply with their own private notions of 
right, the diversity of minds is so great that one only could be grati- 
fied ; and thus, while every man might adopt his own system of gov- 
ment in theory, no national laws could exist in practice. 

Accordingly by granting this license to each individual, we resolve 
society into its original elements, and government exists only as a 
theory in men's minds. It is evident therefore that strictly conscien- 
tious objections to law, should be, in a measure, compromised. 

But men are often deluded by a false conscience. All men are 
blind to some of their own failings, and not unfrequently the most sel- 
fish chink themselves the minions of benevolence and conscientiousness. 
Such cannot be censured, unless it be for their extravagant ambition, 
which too often assumes in their eyes the semblance of rectitude. It is 
often a difiicult matter to discern real conscientiousness from deluded 
ambition ; and we doubt whether conscience was designed to exercise 
so exclusive a rule over us, in the discharge of our duties to the State, 
as in forming our opinions upon questions of religion and those matters 
which pertain more strictly to our personal interests. True there are 
questions, with regard to which reason and conscience plainly assert 
our duty, and laws may be enacted, which neither, however charita- 
ble, could approve. But to determine when our sense of right, biased 
as it often is by prejudice or interest, shi^l assert a supremacy over 
our reverence for laws — ^the fruits of the combined wisdom of the 
nation — we regard as an office requiring extreme nicety ef discrim- 
ination. 

IX. Law has additional claims from its origin. 

The claims of law upon our reverence, rest not sdely upon the 
social and civil advantages we derive from its fostering care — its pro- 
tecting induenoe. Although evoked by a social necessity, and first 
recognized in the social compact, yet the principle of restraint — 
which is law — was in full and vigorous exercise prior to the associa- 
tion of men in communities. It sprang into life and action at the 
creation, by the fiat of Omnipotence. The development of this princi- 
ple was that inner and constant guide — the law of nature — the un- 
written decree for man to implicitly obey. 

This law of nature was insufficient, and revelation was superadded. 
Then the system was perfect. The law of nature with the revealed 
will of God, formed a complete code. 
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Man, coUating maxims of justice and equity from this, wisely em- 
ployed them in his systems of laws and of governments. Hence 
arises their efficiency, and their adaptability to the wants of our race. 

Human laws cannot be permanent, unless framed in conformity to 
the laws of God. For nature revolts at a contravention of her man- 
dates ; education and the religious sentiments at laws not based upon 
revelation. But laws, at which nature, education and the religious 
feelings revolt, cannot be permanent ; in fact they cannot exist. Con- 
sequently human law must be in conformity with the law of nature and 
revelation. The fundamental principles of the former must be radi- 
cated in, and derived from, the latter. 

But the law of nature and revelation are the laws of God ; conse- 
quently human law, mediately, comes from God ; and for this reason, 
should be most deeply reverenced. 

Finally, a deep and earnest reverence for law is the best security of 
a country's liberties ; the real hope of the permanency of its govern- 
ment. Social tranquillity and personal happiness are its first fruits — 
its final results are incalculably beneficial. Advancement in all that 
elevates and ennobles man in the scale of being, purity of life and of 
conduct, and an unswerving, faithful performance of social obligations, 
spring ultimately from this influential and invaluable element of society. 

Reverence for law is a protecting angel, which untiringly watches 
over every member of society, and, with its broad, outstretched wings 
shadows i^d protects the interests of all. In our country is it espe- 
cially necessary to guard against popular outbreaks and sectional dif- 
ferences ; of these, reverence for law is the only effectual preventive. 
We firmly believe that the most serious dangers, which will ever 
menace our loved Republic, will rise from a lack of this element of 
reverence ; and we are equally confident that it will continue in the 
prime of its strength and power as long as reverence for law and its 
mandates shall be found among us — which is, and must ever be, the 
only true Palladium of social and civil liberty. j. a. w. 
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All, all, who were here, like the hurrying waves 

That ride on the restless stream, 
Have hastened away ; have dropped in their graves, 

Have finished life's changeful dream. 

In a recent vacation which I enjoyed amoitg the lakes, the rivers, 
and the mountains of New Hampshire, I chanced upon a pleasant spot 
in the forest during a hunting excursion. I was charmed at once by 
the sylvan beauty of the scene. The morning sun gemmed a thousand 
sprays with diamonds of dew. The scampering squirrels shook crys- 
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tal showers from the branches that overhung my head, and the thickly 
falling drops seemed in the soft sunlight as a silver fringe to the green 
canopy above me. A mellow radiance stealing through leaves of light 
and dark green floated in the lofty arches of the forest with a stillness 
and grandeur not unlike, but far more glorious than the sofl colored light 
that streams through the stained windows and among the massy pillars 
of an old cathedral. Birds of every note sang out their melody at in- 
tervals in chorus, and the distant flow of the river rolled a cootinoal 
bass in the anthem of the " populous wild," that seemed so full of joy. 

Yet withal there crept over me a mysterious loneliness. I found 
old apple trees choked among the forest pines. A gloomy owl stared 
at me from a hemlock, in a hollow under which were white bones, 
apparently the remains of some animal. I found also a dilapidated 
cellar. Stones lay scattered around in a shallow pit, over which 
a house had once stood. There were two little movods beside a neigh- 
boring rivulet, so hidden by the tangled grass that one would scarcely 
notice them, but that one or two small, flat stones lay near. My \msf 
imagination converted these into time-worn monuments of the dead 
that rested beneath, and many thoughts of household desolation mif- 
gested themselves. I slowly retired as I had come, disturbing aiiuglj 
snake as I stumbled over the scattered stones, and with niany sunaisei 
respecting the former tenants of the woods, departed. I sought a venerable 
man whom 1 knew, and whose youth had been spent where his old age was 
now passing. I asked him of the history of those whose relics I had 
been among. In a voice enlivened with long«>forgotten recollections, 
he told me their brief story, which I will relate, so far as my memoiy 
serves me: 

That place which you visited we call Dry Hilt. Tis a pleasant 
spot, I know, for I have often walked there to look at the little graves. 
A happy family once lived where you looked upon those ruins. I 
was then a boy, but I remember them well, and my heart is sad whea 
I call to mind their happiness and subsequent misery^ One spring 
morning, when the first bluebirds of the season were singing, they 
passed by me along the ill-conditioned road, on their way to a new 
home in the woods. This was a rough country then. Where the 
steam-whistle now pipes along our valley, the settlers then jolted over 
stumps and stones in a wretched ox-path. Where that pleasant village 
stretches over the hill, bridle-paths then wormed among the fallen 
trees, and blazings spotted the forest. Wolves used to ravage our 
sheep-folds, and deep snows often half buried our houses. Yet, thank 
God ! worse evils never plagued us. The war-whoop had then 
ceased forever to startle the slumbers of our infants. Notwithstanding 
the prospect of all the privations of so uncouth a region, this family bad 
obtained a location on the hill, and a snug log cabin was then ready to 
receive them. 

They had formerly enjoyed the comforts of a Bay State mansion. 
But misfortune had nearly stripped them of a competence, and with 
feelings partly misanthropic, they bad left a civilized :abode, to seelL 
t>etter fortune in the solitude of the mountain region* 
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They brought little with them, but their household goods were two 
S8 little innocents as e?er gladdened a mother's heart. These seemed 
fit guardian angels of a forest home, so lively, and pretty, and gay, as 
to exeel the utmost rivalry of the birds and squirrels that romped 
around them. 

When I first saw them they were in their mother's arms, their sweet 
pale faces resting upon her sombre dress, as the white crocuses peer 
above the black-thawed earth of spring. I thought it hard at first that 
soch sweet blossoms were to bloom in the gloomy forest, yet I heartily 
welcomed them. 1 often visited the settler's family to catch a sight of 
these dear children whom I loved. Their playfulness was my unfail- 
ing diversion, and in their simplicity they were talismans of beauty, 
to charm my soul to a reverence for goodness and purity. In my fre- 
qaent visits I could but observe the thrift and industry of the family. 
The wheel was ever whirling in the house, and the sturdy settler la- 
bored steadily to improve his farm. The huge pines, that had occupied 
the clearing, he had piled into picturesque and useful fences. A snug 
and well-stored bam had risen beside his cottage. A young orchard 
under his care competed successfully with the pine-tree shoots that 
oontinnally strove to choke it. A field of corn yielded him a plentiful 
and sure subsistence, and a little garden of fio were and herbs made the 
wilderness to *' bud and blossom as the rose." A blessing seemed to rest 
upon all their labors, and happiness again revisited them. Yet fate 
lowered over them again and turned the only sweet of their life to 

gall. 
The little children were allowed the liberty of the clearing as they 

grew older, but enjoyed even that narrow license under their mother's 
watchfulness. They were about seven or eight years old when four 
harvests had been gathered in. One afternoon in the next early sum- 
mer, they were out at their play, and something unusual must have 
happened in the house, for at supper time their mother missed them. 
They had apparently strayed into the woods a little way, enticed by 
what I know not. The parents advanced into the forest, and loudly 
called their children's names, but they heard no answer save the caw 
of the scared crow. The anxious father came hastily down to our house 
to implore our aid in rescuing his dear ones, and then passed on to 
seek his only other neighbor. No second appeal was needed to arouse 
me. All that night we sought the children with torches and with 
shouting, but our efforts were fruitless. Toward morning, a fearful 
thunder storm arose. The rain drenched us, and the lightnings shiver- 
ed many tall pines, but we thought not of discomfort or danger in our 
solicitude for the lost children. The poor mother was frantic 
with grief, but the father strode tearless through the forest, persevering 
even in his despair. We found them not during all the sunlight of the 
next day, but at evening I chanced to direct my steps to a part of the 
wood where I had never been, although it was not far from the house. 
The hill there verges precipitously toward the east, and for about 
twenty feet there is a perpendicular descent. About this crag stand old, 
ghastly trunks of pines, lightning-blasted, and now of fearful memory 
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to me. I walked to the brink, and looked down. O, dreadful and un- 
expected sight ! There were the poor children lying lifeless, like with- 
ered buds, upon the green turf below a scraggy tree that jutted out from 
the rock. I supposed that they had fled from the glare of our torches, 
and in their fright and the darkness had fallen over the cliff. I gently 
took them up, and bore them to their mother. I was prepared to wit- 
ness tumultuous grief, but she surveyed them as calmly as she would 
look upon dead lambs of the flock. " Poor Nelly," said she, lifting the 
cold hand of one, " did it get wet, and did the thunder scare it ? Well, 
it shall be with its mother in the house to night." And then the poor 
woman turned away humming a lullaby. Her reason had fled at the 
apparition of her dead babes. 

On the second day after that evening which I can never forget, they 
dug two small graves close together, and in them they laid the cold 
forms of those dear children beside the rivulet in which they had dab- 
bled on the last afternoon of life, and near the little thicket where I 
have watched them playing at hide-and-go-seek so often. They did 
not let the poor crazed mother see her dear ones put in their graves, 
but enticed her to the next neighboring house. The dead forms were 
gone when she returned, and she seemed to renew her first and fatal 
anxiety for their safety. The last day that she remained there, she 
was anxiously inquiring when Nelly and Sally would come back, and 
she often called their names in the edge of the woods. But the grief- 
stricken husband could not endure a spot where such gloomy 
scenes and associations oppressed his heart. In anguish he collected 
what means he could, and took his journey to distant parts. I have 
not heard of him or of his poor wife since the morning, when as they 
traveled by me, she bade me farewell, and asked me to try to find poor 
Nelly and her sister against the time she came back. They have long 
been gone — and their hearth is desolate. By some strange fataUty 
the tempest and the lightning completed their work of desolation upon 
the very house and bam of the unfortunate family. The forest is fast 
encroaching upon the clearing, and but few of the apple trees remain 
unkilled. Those bones you saw are the decaying bones of the settler's 
cow which died of the murrain, while her owner was yet staying after 
his children's death. A more completely sad picture of ruined happi- 
ness I have not found. 

I am now old, but still the memory of former days is fresh within 
me, and I take a melancholy delight in revisiting that haunted spot. 
I have once or t\^ice walked again to the verge of the precipice where 
my first visit was so sorrowful. Every thing seemed as it did on that 
long-past summer evening, e'^cept that my soul was not tortured with 
a repetition of that grievous sight. Instead of those lifeless forms in 
the deep solitude, I looked down upon the happy dwellings of those 
who participate not in my sad recollections, and saw children playing 
about them, as once I saw those of sixty-five years ago. I returned, 
and gazed upon the two little mounds, and the ruined site of that once 
happy home. I wept, till I thought of a happier, abode, where. I trust 
the grief of that poor family, and all their pain^ is jpnerged.in joy. I 
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e to think that those little bodies have so beautiful and serene 
ing place for the remainder of time, 
'es," I added, musing, 

'* Here sweetlv' secure from all pain they shall lie, 
Where the dews gently fall, and the sti'eams ripple by ; 
While the birds sing their hymns, amid air-har]>9 that sound 
Through the boughs of the lorest-trees 'whisperiDg round ; 
And flowers, bright as Eden's, at morning snail spread. 
And at eye drop their leaves o'er the slumberers' bed." 

w. 



Night, o'er her wide dominions 
Her gloomy scepter passed ; 
High swept, on murky pinions, 
The storm-cloud hurrying £ast ; 
The deep-toned thunder loudly 
Went rumbling through the sky, 
As if a monarch proudly 
Rolled, in his chariot, by: — 

'Twas gone ; and fell upon mine ear. 
While died the tempest-shock, 
As if a ** still small voice" were near, 
The ticking of the clock. 

I heard the strong winds madly 
Go echoing along ; 
Anon, but low and sadly. 
They sighed a mournful song; 
The tall tree, o'er me creaking. 
Its sturdy branches threw, — 
Among tiiem, wildly shrieking, 
The gusts of midnight blew: — 

'Twas stUl ; the winds lulled o'er the plain, 
The branches ceased to rock ; 
And faintly now it fell again, 
The ticking of the dock. 

There is a world of being 
Within each human breast, 
Unseen, but not unseeing, 
It governs all the rest ; 
And it hath storms of spirit 
Whose tones ring fearfully. 
No other ear can hear it^ 
No other eye can see ; 
Its sky full oft is shrouded 
Beneath a murky scroll. 
And Reason's sun is clouded. 
And Passion's thunders roll ; — 

And Conscience, as the dock is heard. 
In lullings of the blast, 
So uttereth her *' still, small word" 
When Passion*! storm is past 
., XVI, 33 
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(!II)e HeDtrua of a 3ati}t[ov, b^ Ik Maxvtl 

It is probably known to most of our readers that the author of 
this book is one of the foster-sons of our beloved Alma Mater, and one 
who but recently trod these ancient halls, and took an interest in our 
well-cherisbed Maga. It may not, therefore, be out of place in us to 
say a few words in regard to the performance of one to whom we feel 
bound by other ties than those which ever unite the reader to those 
who furnish his highest enjoyments. Let it be understood that we do 
not intend to criticize the work ; we hare no heart for that, even if we 
had the requisite time and ability. We would merely say what we 
think of it, and try to give some reasons why it has pleased us so 
much. To Mr. Mitchell we feel truly grateful for this addition to the 
literature of the affections. It seems to us that there cannot be too 
many such books written. They are true ministers to •* whatever is 
highest and best within us." The keep up a telegraphic communica- 
tion between individuals widely separated in time and space, and fur- 
nish proof that underneath all the stiOT and frozen formalities of life 
there are occasional fountains from which well up warm and refresh- 
ing waters to mingle with the flood and temper its rigor. Thou- 
sands with souls overflowing with genial feelings are necessarily 
debarred by the whims of fashion or the usages of life from society 
they might adorn and elevate, and are too often driven to coarse grati- 
fications and unhallowed pleasures. Such will find a peculiar plea- 
sure in these reveries. They will always find Mr. Marvel in a plea- 
sant talkative humor — always sensible and always interesting. There 
is a heartiness about his reveries which is quite refreshing, especially 
coming as they do, among such a mass of barren sickly sentimentalism 
on the one hand, and such huge folios of hard, dry, scientific or political 
disquisitions on the other. His " brother bachelors," we are sure, will 
feel grateful that he has anchored so many of their floating islands of 
bliss and put them down on his chart. Here they may come to spend a 
quiet hour secluded from the stunning roar of the city, or to break 
the monotony of life in the country. They will recognize many of the 
old landmarks, and be gratified to find everything retaining its former 
freshness ; and go again to their toil if ^* not full of thanksgiving and full 
of hope," at least, with less indifference to the gentle sex ! We believe 
that all who are charmed with a simplicity that is not puerile or aflfected — 
with true earnest feeling and taste seldom or never at fault, will be 
heartily glad to read this book. 

To us the style of the book seemed, at first, rather jagged and broken, 
but as we read on this was entirely forgotten in the deep flood-tide of 
emotion which is occasionally thrown up, or in the pictures that stand 
so palpably before you. We now believe Ik Marvel would interest a 
reader even with " pure nonsense" longer than many others can with 
the most important matters. 

The need of sympathy and companionship is universal and ac- 
knowledged. It haunts manhood in its weakness and its strength. 
The hermit burrows with his dog, and the prince must have his court- 
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iera. The child feels it and clings to its mother. In sickness and in 
old age sympathy cheers the lonely hours and throws a bright halo 
around even the couch of suffering and want. If the outer world is 
cold and repulsive, books may open a new. and beautiful world within. 
Although much has been written to supply this craving of the soul for 
sympathy, how small a portion really accomplishes that design ! How 
many of the ** judicious books" published for the young with very good 
intentions and with a view to make them moral, religious and refined, 
are given over in contempt to " nice young men !" They may be very 
well written in their way, and probably those for whom they are in- 
tended ought to make a better use of them, but, in point of fact, they 
fall around us unheeded and unheard like forest leaves in autumn. If 
they are read at all, they do not awaken a single aspiration in the 
mind or meet a single want of the heart. You toss such a book at a 
well-grounded vice and it rebounds like an ivory ball from a marble 
slab, and it is considered a marked example of a disposition to reject 
what is true and holy. Now it is useless to say that such ought not 
to be its reception. The Creator has stamped, with depth and power, 
upon the soul, certain lineaments which can never be effaced. With all 
the stupidity and vice there is in the world, genuine feeling will always 
kindle emotion, and affectation of sentiment unfelt, disgust the earnest 
and sincere. Thought must be kindled at the fire of living thought. 
But assuredly " to kindle these must be warmth and life." The heart 
does not demand all these sweet perfections that charm the eye and 
gratify the taste. But it does demand living, and not dead books — such 
as make the lip to tremble and the soul to leap up with new-born de- 
light. It is easy to feel such emotion when a gifted author pours it 
along his page, bat it is more difficult to be the magician and summon 
up the passions at your will. Those who have written well — who 
have written what old and young pore over with unceasing delight, 
have sent forth what was unspeakably precious to themselves — what 
they have felt, not what they have heard. Mere wishing to excite men 
is powerless. There must be something more. The preacher who 
would acceptably present the most impressive truths must feel as well 
as think. There was true philosophy in the recommendation of an old 
clergyman to a younger brother, " to pray his sermons before he preach- 
ed them." This warming of the soul is necessary to any successful 
effort to move the feelings. The actor who would not absolutely bore 
his audience, must go out of himself and be, for the time, what he would 
represent. A discriminating poet of ancient days has truthfully said, 

** If you would have me weep, begin the straiu, 
Then I shall feel your sorrows, feel your pain ; 
But if your heroes act not what they say, 
We sleep, or laugh the lifeless scene away.'' 

This is especially true of books. Our friend Marvel (Is he not our 
friend ?) could never have given his Aunt Tabithy " such a sunshiny 
sheet of reverie, all twisted out of the smoke (of his cigar) as would 
make her kind old heart ache, unless he knew what it is to " press your 
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fingers on your eye balls as if you would press out sooKething that hurts 
the brain," and to 

" Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum." 

We love him for it. Pathos must indeed fill the deep wells of the 
soul before it can overflow in tears. 

But there may be true feeling and still an inability to communicate 
it to others by means of pen and paper. It is difficult for an unprac- 
ticed hand to hit upon the exact things to be said, and things to be 
omitted, to bring it home to another. A painter, with a few apparently 
careless strokes, will bring out and set before you a face which you 
recognize in a moment. He touches a few points and from these the 
imagination fills up the picture. Another could not reach it by any 

[>ainstaking. " A word fitly spoken" may suggest more than a 
ong and labored description by an unskillful writer. This we have 
often heard, but upon reading the Reveries of a Bachelor we think it 
has a strange, new meaning. Our ability to labor physically, or mentally, 
depends very much upon the feelings we carry to it. 

Is the future bright, and hope ardent ? Toil is then turned to plea- 
sure and burdens are no longer felt. You bound along like a fawn in 
its native wilds. The frame seems lithe and active. The mind, quick, 
far-searching, strong. You exult in a sense of joyous freedom and 
. confidence, and feel a rising sentiment of thanksgiving and love. But 
when the heart is heavy — when affliction's hand is upon you, a pall 
thicker than night hangs around every object, and seems to weigh it 
down. The blood no longer spins through the veins, but seems thick 
and moves at a snail's pace. Your limbs are heavy. You " take 
no interest in anything," and if you laugh, it is such a poor meagre 
laugh that you readily pass for a rising Mephistopheles. Your intel- 
lect is covered with clouds. You try to throw them off" but cannot, and 
you begin to fear they will grow thicker and thicker till they quench it 
m endless night. O then can you study — can you labor ? Why should 
you try ? " The world is indeed no longer whole, but a poor half 
world that swings uneasy on its axis, and makes you dizzy with the 
clatter of its wreck." The sympathy of one who has suffered, is then 
precious. You think him worth a thousand regiments of the soulless 
bodies which move around him. How peculiarly valuable then are 
books that carry consolation with them — books written apparently, at 
least, not for fame, not for money, but to give some expression to feel- 
ings like our own, and written, too, by cheerful men who have " known 
sorrow and been acquainted with grief." We are drawn towards 
such authors, both because they are relatively so few, and because 
they supply a real and existing want — a want that gives us pain and 
makes us seek for a sympathy and fellowship which the hurrying, 
bustling world cannot give. How much do such men do to make 
mankind feel a brotherhood that binds them together ? How much to 
make us better ? How much to cheer the lonely and distressed ? Let 
us feel thankful that so many are given to us, and implore a thousand 
blessings on their heads ! Among them we must reckon Mr. Mitchell. 
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We have lingered hSfe too long, but such we believe are the uses of 
true books of the heart, and such, some of the difficulties that stand in 
the way of their production. 

The author says, " These are not sermons, nor essays, nor criti- 
cisms, they are only reveries." There is in reveiie something insinu- 
ating and delicious — something that for a time so transforms whatever is 
hard and unpoetical in life — that so " steals away its sharpness ere you 
are aware," that we are not disposed to say or to feel that there is not 
" much that is good" in it. But at the same time it cannot be denied that 
there is much, very much, in its tendency that unfits one for active duty — 
that makes the home-bred joys insipid and unsatisfying. Something that 
depends in part upon the kind of reverie indulged. What is good 
speaks for itself. Let us turn to what is bad. There is no doubt that 
the world seems colder and harder to him who has lived long in a 
cloud of enchantment — who has almost rejected the actual and built 
up for himself a gorgeous fantastic ideal world, that always greets him 
kindly — where his life seems 

« Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.'' 

When he forgets that these, at best, are but dreams — the faint long- 
ings, as it were, for a better existence, and expects to realize his visions 
here, the disappointment and chagrin which must follow cannot but 
make him miserable. 

Again, to deliver up the mind wholly to blind impulse, and to give 
loose rein to fancy, is by no means favorable to that energetic, persist- 
ent effort that can alone form a strong character, or give zest to any 
pursuit. It draws off the genial humors from the heart. The will 
that, tough and wiry, could hold on to its purpose through storms of 
fire, becomes, by degrees, a rope of straw that is wasted by the wind. 
Active exertion brings no pleasure. 

" And thus the native hue lof resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away 
And lose the name of action." 

Such, in general, is the tendency. The influence of reverie de- 
pends, in part, as we have hinted, upon the feelings which character- 
ize it. Is pride humbled, and does it seek some more congenial field to 
riot in. Reverie opens a charming world just suited to its wants. Here 
are no strict measurements of soul to force the consciousness of in- 
feriority, or of absolute imbecility down its throat — to awaken a just 
sense of imperfection and a desire of improvement. Here it may swell 
into pomposity, with no finger of scorn to point at it. But it is a dropsy 
in the mind that weakens and finally destroys its substance. Pride in- 
dulged in reverie is worse and more hopeless than pride that cannot 
borrow wings from the imagination and fly. When it moves on the 
ground, it meets with so many sharp collisions that it is more likely to 
be rounded into symmetry, or be worn down to shame. 
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So, in the same way, ambition and vanity become sources of disgust 
in the real world, where much of existence must necessarily be passed. 
Here even benevolence and religion may sometimes sink into carica- 
ture that provokes a smile, or to weakness that engenders contempt. 
Thus the philanthropist, who begins by throwing his affections over 
" the whole sentient universe," commonly ends in a reverie that soon 
passes into sleep. But when a soul filled with deep, tender, sympa- 
thetic feelings, steadied by these latter principles, rises into dreams, 
it may gain a clearer vision and a greater measure of strength — especi- 
ally is this true when necessity forbids it to be poured out upon its 
appropriate objects. For a while, the little teasing details and cares 
of life are forgotten, and the rich blessings which Providence has show- 
ered around us, appear at their real value. Such reveries breathe the 
spirit of true poetry. They are healthful, cheering, invigorating. The 
novelist and poet weave them into substantial fabrics for the benefit of 
all. This Bryant and Longfellow have done, and we honor them. 
This Ik Marvel has also done, and we hail him as a genial friend. 
We have space for but few remarks on the peculiar characteristics of 
the book. But we would say that an air of sincerity and truthfulness 
certainly gives point to the author's remark, that " it is eminently one 
of those books which were never intended for publication." He has 
very wisely practiced almost a " total abstinence" from all the trickery 
of those novel writers who always seem to labor prodigiously to make it 
probable that they are telling the truth. In their books you feel as if it 
might possibly have been true ; in him you feel that it was, and is true. 

We recollect but one or two incidents that reminded us that we were 
reading only a story that some one had contrived. We allude to 
Paul happening to meet " his fair companion of the ocean" " down in 
old Devon." A novel would have had it so, of course, but a priori we 
should have said that Ik Marvel would have given us a sly hint that 
would have left it less a matter of mere chance. Again, Lawrence 
happened to meet, and finally to marry, the identical Enrica with whom 
Paul had passed so many pleasant hours ! We find fault with them be- 
cause they break the illusion and make us feel that, after all, it is only 
a made-up story. They probably would not have been noticed if they 
had not appeared in contrast with the air of perfect sincerity and truth 
that shines through every page. These may be trifles, but they seemed 
blemishes to us. 

Here " with a little suddenness of manner" our labors must close. 
What most deserved mention must be on^itted. We intended to give a 
few extracts, to show our authors skill in painting ; (his description 
of the college chapel, as it appears on the Sabbath, is in point ;) his 
true sympathy with children, the pathos and the vein of religious 
feeling that riins through the book, but time and space forbid. We 
feel like begging the reader's pardon for having written so much and 
said so little, but if any one individual is induced to read the book, and 
if he finds as much pleasure in its perusal as we have, the labor will 
not have been altogether in vain. 
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€J>itor*a tobU. 

We feel called upon to excuse the lateness of the appearance of the present 
dumber of the magazine ; and we hope, dear reader, that you will hear ub with 
^avor. The change in the terms of the College year, rendered it impossible to get 
Out an April number at the end of last term ; editors are made of flesh and blood 
and, of course, made to enjoy vacations ; consequently it has been a matter of 
necessity that we should bring a number out during the present term. " Necessitas 
non habet legend' We bid you farewell, then, hoping we shall part as we have 
ever been, good friends. Yale ! 

OUK CONTRIBCTOaS. 

We have received few contributions for the present number, from some very ex- 
traordinary and unknown cause ; and the few which have come to us, have pledged 
us to say nothing about thenu Don't be afraid, gentlemen, " face the music V* We 
would not have hurt you very bad. Put a bold face on the matter, in a word, be 
impudent, and nine times out of ten, the world wiU take it for the self-confidence 
of genius. We are disappointed in not finding room for the piece by ** 0." 

OUR EXCHANGES. 

We have upon our table the Indicator for February ; and we most thankfully 
acknowledge the compliment paid us in the Editor's Table, thrice valuable since 
coming from the Indicator. We have received the Jefiferson Monument Mag- 
azine for February and March, and the Georgia University Magazine for March and 
April, being the first and second I^umbers of the First Volume. We heartily wel- 
come it, and wish to the Editor a long life and God speed ! 



PREMIUMS RECEFTLY AWARDED. 

TOWNSEND PREMIUMS. 
Class q/" 1861. 
E. W. Evans, A. R. Littlb, 

T. S. PoTwiNB, J. Sheldon, 

W. W. WiNTHEOP. 





PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 






aass of 1853. 






Ist Division. 


2d Division, 


Sd Division. 


1st Prize, 


A. Geout, 


B. K. Phelps, 


E. 0. Stedman, 


2d *• 


J. A. Welch, 


H. 0. Robinson, 


J. M WmroN, 


8d " 


A. F. Heaed, 
J. S. Feench, 


j T. Bacon, 

( A. J. WiLLAED, 


j E. L. Claek, 
( R. L. Gibson. 



PRIZES FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Class of 1854. 
Ist Division. 2d Division. Sd Division. 

Ist Prize, C. A. Dupee, A. H. Tract, J. 0. Warnee, 

2d ** W. D. Alexandee, T. P. Prootoe, C. Cutler, 

3d " A. Mitchell, -^- ®- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^'''^' ] O. C. Spaerow! 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



Ona task is done ; and we deliver up the table, and the coffin, and the *' keyn d 
trust/' and the " seals of secrecj," to other hands. It is not without some lingering 
regret that we take leave of them, associated, as they are, in our memories with 
many little passages of experience not unpleasant to recalL But we yentore to 
console ourselves with the thought, that they have passed through our hands ▼Hh- 
out receiving detriment : and we cannot but rejoice that the privilege is given xm, of 
transferring our charge to a safe and honorable keeping. 

The position inVhich we have been placed is, in some respects, an emi 
one ; we say it no less in behalf of those who are to come alter ns than fior 
own Bakes. The productions which fill the pages of this magazine must genenUf 
be of a crude and extemporaneous character. They are not, in most etuam, the 
fruits of protracted meditation, but the hasty effusions of a few little shreds snd 
patches of time, purloined with much difficulty from the hours devoted to eaagnm- 
ing pursuits and necessary or tempting reoreatiooa. Under such circnmstsnoeii^ 
criticism should be charitable, and 

*^ It ii not meet 
That every nice oflfenee should bear its comment.*' 

Our aim has been to obviate these difficulties, in some measure, by enlargii^, as ftr 
as practicable, our list of contributors. We leave the magazine more tmlj a Col- 
lege publication than we found it *, whether for the better or for the worse, it is not 
for us to judge. 

But, however this may be, the satisfaction will still be ours, of having endeavond 

« 

to discharge our duties with fidelity. We thank our readers for the liberal sup- 
port which they have, from the beginning to the end, extended to us : and we wotild 
especially tender our hearty acknowledgments to our classmates, for the disinterested 
and manly generosity with which they have sought to lighten the burden whidi 
was imposed upon us by their own choice. 

We subscribe ourselves, 

With profoond respect^ 

E. W. EVANS, 
B. F. MARTIN, 
A. H. CARRIER, 
J. W. NOBLE, 
S. McOALL. 
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Custom requires a salutation to our readers, and our own feelings 
prompt US to follow the example of our predecessors, in thanking you 
1, Ibr the generous confidence reposed in us, in telling you our plan of 
opetations, and in asking your cooperation and assistance. 
^ In assuming the honorable and responsible duties to which our class- 
mates, by their suffrages, have called us, we find no infant periodical 
■tmggling through a weak and short-lived existence, but a Magazine 
laureled by years, supported with a generosity and enthusiasm which 
does honor to our College, and which promises a long and useful career 
in the future. Long has it been the Pioneer of College periodicals, 
and while others, later bom, have breathed their last, this has nobly 
and successfully breasted the waves of contending fortune, and now 
■tands a proud monument of the enterprise of our students. To main- 
tain its past character, and to hand it down, unimpaired, to succeeding 
classes, shall be our aim. 

In conducting the Magazine we propose but one change — a change 
which has been ardently wished for, and which in the experiment we 
are to make we hope will prove satisfactory. It is to render our Mag- 
azine more strictly Collegiate and Yalensian. It has been complain- 
ed, and not without some reason, that it has no peculiar features — if we 
may except the charge of the puerile and prosaic nature of the articles 
-^to distinguish it from other periodicals — that to divest it of its cover 
it would be impossible to trace its origin to a college, and still more 
BO, to trace it to Yale. To remedy this we have inserted a new de- 
partment, the Memorabilia Yalensia. It will be our aim to collect 
under this head, articles which shall have a present or historical in- 
. terest as connected with our Alma Mater — to make it a receptacle of 
[ auch passing events as may be deemed worthy a permanent record — 
> to make our Magazine more interesting, now, and in the future a book 
^ of reference whence the customs, incidents, and sentiments of the Past 
may be learned. It will be our object to relieve the Magazine of the 

stifiTness, dulness, and monotony which has been charged against it, by 
I VOL. XVI. 34 
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the introduction of articles relating to the past and present of College 
life, and in which every Yalensian must feel an interest. 

In other respects the Yale Literary will remain as heretofore. 
That the general nature of its articles can be improved and rendered 
more interesting to the reader, we confidently believe. There is ma- 
terial enough in College, variety and versatility enough, to make our 
pages entertaining as well as thoughtful. In manly intellect, in sound, 
clear judgment, in activity, energy and strength of mind, Yale knows 
no equal. In beauty, purity, elegance of style, and classic taste, she 
has her rival, perhaps her superior. For the full attainment and devel- 
opment of the latter the pages of our Magazine offer the best, and, we 
may say, the only means afforded in our College discipline. 

We say the material is iu our midst, and we would ask of those who 
possess the power to instruct and amuse to come to our assistance. 
Our columns are open to you. Do not complain that our pages are 
dry and worthless, but, as you are friendly to the cause in which we 
labor, come forward and arrest what you may consider a decline of 
literary taste. We offer to you our columns, and instead of showering 
upon us your disapprobation, we would thank you to furnish us a model 
which the writers of the Magazine may imitate. Let its pages be 
made the repository of your learning, the index of your taste, and the 
memorial of your talent. We need your generous and united support, 
and feel that we have a right to urge our claim. With your encourage- 
ment and cooperation we are confident of success, but whether the aid 
we crave be given or withheld we will do the best our abilities allow, 
asking that in your indulgence you pass the evil for the sake of the 
good, and give your humble servants — the Editors — a kind wish for 
the labor in your behalf. c. 
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Ilow full of significanco was that old English celebration of May 
D^y ! Nothing can be fancied as more in accordance with the nature 
of the occasion, more suited to the season, or better adapted to express 
the sentiments voluntarily suggested by the day, than those festive 
gatherings around the merry May-pole, — the coronation of the May 
Queen, — the wreaths and garlands of gay Spring flowers, — the happy, 
mirtbful songs, and the peans of praise and thankfulness at the return 
of 3iimmer. Nature has made it the gayest day of all the year. To 
the sprightly, blooming innocence of youth, to the warm aspirations 
pf nnanhood, and the calm meditation and subdued retrospect of age, 
|tinaparl8 new life, and sheds a softening, melting glow, which rean- 
imaLes the soul, and quickens the pulse of generous emotion. It is 

** time's young darling, with the mirthful eye ; 



With whose light locks, flower-crowned, the Greybeard toys, 
And half forgets his mission in her joys." 

'^h.at a season for mirthful enjoyment ! How appropriate that the day 
^^ Celebrated with festal praise ! It comes to clothe the dreary fields 
®f '^vinter's waste with the green herbage and blooming flower ; to 
change the sombre, melancholy hue of mighty forest trees, and give 
Jo them the lively, social air of a thousand waving leaves. It comes 

'^ging the azure heaven and the golden sunshine to cheer the hearts 
®^ nien, and giving warmth and joy to all created things. All nature 
seeciQs to smile with gladness. The woods and lawns, the living 
streams and shady groves, the tall and rugged mountains and the se- 
^J^ded, blushing dells, all, in silent anthems, praise their God, while 
^«^oirg of happy birds make them vocal with notes of joyful thank- 
'^*ness. 

And when the face of nature beams with smiles of gladness and 
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praise, well may man, forgetting the dread winter which has desolated 
his soul, which has chilled and benumbed the finer feelings of his na- 
ture, yield before the genial, softening rays of some irresistible power 
within him, and imitate the warbling birds, whose untaught melody is 
poured forth so joyfully upon the summer air. Yet, on such an occa- 
sion, how necessary to the full inspiration and enjoyment of the scene 
are flowers ! At the sight of their gaily colored petals, the eye is glad- 
dened, and the scent of their fragrant perfume brings a cheer to the 
heart. What would the May-day gatherings of Merry England be 
without the wreath and the garland? Without 

" The rich display of flowers, — 
The airy wild of fragrance, 
So lovely to the eye, 
And to the sense so sweet** 

Let the cold, bleak hills which rise above the ocean shore of rugged 
New England answer, where a solitary dandelion on the sunny road- 
side, or the lonely anemone, springing up from the mossy bank of the 
sluggish rivulet, or a stray sprig of the trailing arbutus, are the only 
prizes of the eager flower hunters in their chill May morning excur- 
sion. Slight trophies! Slight, when compared with the flowery 
month df June, — yet, meagre as they are, there is a pleasure in their 
possession which repays a hundred fold the diflficulty of their attain- 
ment. There is a pleasure iu finding these fragile but certain testimo- 
nials of returning summer, which only the heartfelt cry of joy, the 
youthful bound, the hand outstretched to ravish, and the look of satis- 
faction of him who holds the wild flower in his fingers and breathes 
its fragrance, can in fit terms attest. 

And why is it that a simple flower, springing up in some secluded 
nook, has such power over the sensibilities of man, such an influence 
I in directing his thoughts and controlling his feelings ? Why is it that 
the modest daisy and the early violet, while they cannot administer to 
his gains, nor utter sounds gratifying to his ambition, yet, as he looks 
upon them, can chain his thoughts, and, for the moment, fill his soul 
with new emotions 1 Enough that it is so. It may be a kind of human 
instinct which brings in close affinity the pure and spotless in nature 
with those chords of man's heart yet untouched by communion with 
the world, — those native sentiments of his soul which can yet respond 
to the soft, still voice of nature's innocence. Mere art does not bring 
this pleasure, — its birth is not in refinement, though cultivation may, 
perhaps, add to its strength, and bring to it new charms. The Indian 
maiden, as she plucks the wild flowers from the margin of the brook 
and iatwines them, selecting those of rarest and gayest colors, in the 
long braids of her jet black hair, is moved with the same sentimenrs 
of beauty and loveliness as those which pervade the soul of the high- 
born dame of princely life. This untaught daughter of the wilderness 
has yielded, by the mere gazing upon and fondling of the flowers that 
adorn the banks of the forest stream, to a charm which has awakened 
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tile imagination and elevated the mind. The maiden of rural life, 
with lightsome heart skipping through the fields, as she gathers the 
early blooming flowers and forms them into a bright and tasteful coro- 
nal which decks her head more richly than the jeweled crown of an 
empress, but acts the promptings of a noble instinct which seems in* 
separably connected with every woman's nature. 

The mind of man is strongly imbued with a love for natural purity, 
grace, and beauty. There exists in the human breast an impulse 
which prompts us to yield our homage and adoration to what is good, 
beautiful, or lovely. To this the heart is drawn, and from this it de- 
rives the sweetest and purest enjoyment, since it is untainted with the 
coldness and cruelty of reality. Man gazes enraptured at the grace 
and loveliness which the artist has created, for it fills his own soul 
with its ideas of perfection and happiness ; he listens to the lyre of a 
Milton and a Wordsworth with feelings of joy, for the harmony of the 
words form ideas as harmonious and perfect as themselves. It is the 
same impulse which compells him to look upon the opening bud with 
favor — which prompts him to wander forth into the fresh fields and 
pluck the early flowers of Spring. For they are forever uttering ap- 
peals to the heart full of eloquence and force, suggesting things sweet, 
lovely, and pure. Gazing upon them, you foi-get the cold utilitarian- 
ism of the practical world, for you see before you a gratuitous devel- 
opment of beauty. Objectless and spontaneous, they are indeed the 
very poetry of nature. " They toil not, neither do they spin." They 
furnish to man neither food nor raiment. Hence, entirely removed 
from the low, groveling ideas of utility, they are the most fitting em- 
blems of things made perfect in " immortal loveliness," and eloquently 
typify the beneficent design of the creation. They come to us, when 
surrounded with the dust and heat, and, perhaps, the misery of man's 
earthly lot, gleams of a brighter sunshine. And more insensible than 
the flinty stone is that man's heart which does not soften and expand 
beneath the warm glow of such a radiance. An undevout astronomer 
has been termed an anomaly, but that a student of nature should be- 
come debased and sensual, is a far greater wonder. 

It is interesting to trace the relations of flowers to the offices and 
circumstances of life, to notice their suggestiveness, and the different 
associations blended with them. They appeal to the heart at all times, 
as the most fitting emblems expressive of its varied emotions, and are 
used in all the various situations of life. They adorn the sunny locks 
of the May Queen upon the village green, and are woven into garlands 
for the brow of the victor. The ancients twined wreaths of flowers 
around the heads of the victims they led to the sacrifice, and thp wine 
cup was crowned with roses. They are seen amid the tresses of the 
blushing bride, they adorn the feast and the banquet, and are reverently 
scattered over the new-made grave. They are the pledges of love, 
each speaking in its own peculiar voice. The Rose has been made 
sacred to the Goddess of Beauty, and ever offered at her shrine ; by 
its means lovers declared their passion, and its petals convey back the 
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answer of encouragement or refusal. The lofiy soul of ambition 
struggles with almost superhuman effort, and rests satisfied in the at- 
tainment of a myrtle crown, interlaced with fading flowers, while the 
innocency of boyhood glories, with a full heart, at the discovery of a 
bursting bud, an opening tulip, or the possession of the first full-blown 
lily from the neighboring pond. 

But man has not suffered them to remain in their fading beauty, 
giving delight to the eye and the soul. In his creation of the useful 
he has copied from them and, taking the lifeless resemblance, has com- 
bined it with massive works of art and the humbler uses of life, to re- 
lieve the one and adorn the other. In architecture, the frieze with its 
decorations, and the Corinthian column adorned by the acanthus, speak 
their indebtedness to flowers. The gay fabric, woven or printed, 
acknowledges, in the same way, the source of its attractiveness. The 
painter studies their brilliant hues, and thus forms the most delicate 
colors of his art. And not only are the forms of flowers imitated in 
order to please the eye, but their sweet perfume is extracted from them, 
delighting the senses with their odorous fragrance. 

** Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odors made.** 

There lives in man some innate desire for rural life, — a longing after 
its quiet, its peace and its enjoyment. There are none but sometime 
have wished to change the dust and noise of the treeless town for the 
pleasant garden, the cooling shade of trees, the verdant fields, the open, 
bracing air, and the delicious sunshine. Almost all great men have 
loved and at times enjoyed the pleasures of rural life, and there is 
hardly a tree or flower which is not intimately connected with the 
name and memory of some one ' good and great.' 

Who has not read of Shakspeare's mulberry tree ? of Pope's willow? 
and of Byron's elm ? In our studies we find Cicero at his rural seat 
atTusculum ; Horace on his farm in the country of the Sabines, or at 
his much praised Tibur; and Virgil singing the pleasures of the rus- 
tic, and wishing himself a farmer. And coming to these later times, 
we find the French philosopher Rousseau, the very child of nature, 
spending his life at his loved and idolized estate amid the hills of Cam- 
hurry. The great ambition of Scott was to be a landholder, and his 
greatest pride his Abbottsford. Lamartine, in tones of matchless elo- 
quence and tenderness, has exhibited his affection for his much loved 
Milly. The famous old Elm at Northampton is handed down with the 
memory of America's great theologian, who was wont to sit amid its 
branches. 

We notice too a pleasing preference manifested for particular flow- 
ers. Horace has spoken his choice : — 

" Deque te ministrum. 

Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Vite bibentem." 
It was a fancy of Keat's, when on his death bed, that the daisies were 
growing over him. Shelly perceived his own delicate nature in the 
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sensitive plant. Southey sung of the holly, and Tennyson has told us 
of the ** Lotus Eaters." Moore has recounted whh the imaginative 
luxuriousness of Eastern style, the " Feast of Roses." Montgomery 
has sung of the snow-drop ; Burns of his favorite daisy ; and Percivai 
of the lily. Wordsworth's great partiality was for the hollyhock, and 
his fondness displayed itself in planting this unpretending flower by 
the side of all his garden walks. Linnaeus, lying ill and unable to 
move, at sight of some new flowers brought him from America, was so 
reanimated in spirit and delighted in mind that he forgot his bodily 
pain and recovered from bis sickness. Bacon, we are told, would 
have fresh flowers upon his table, while forming his theories of divine 
and human philosophy. It was in his garden that Newton first con- 
ceived the idea of those mighty laws that hold in harmony the uni- 
verse. And it was Cowley who said, " he wished he might have a 
small house and large garden ; few friends and many books." And 
the boast of the Nantucket fisherman — so triumphantly vindicated — 
that he could recognize the soil of his own sandy island, see it where 
he might, is only equalled by the assertion of Napoleon, that he should 
know, even were he blindfolded, his father's garden in Corsica, by the 
smell of the earth. 

A taste for flowers and a partiality for particular varieties, is not 
alone a characteristic of individuals ; it belongs as well to nations. 
The Dutch have a fondness for tulips which at one time in their his- 
tory, amounted almost to a national mania, and exhibited itself in the 
most extravagant outlays, and the extensive cultivation of their favorite 
bulb. The eye of the Englishman is pleased at sight of the bloom- 
ing hawthorn hedge ; the American sees an attraction as well as 
a practical, substantial meaning in a well-planted and productive 
orchard ; and the Mexican shows his peculiar taste and appreciation 
of flowers, by those far-famed and gorgeous spectacles — floating gar- 
dens. And it is a pleasing circumstance, connected with the barbar- 
ous rites and sanguinary worship of that people, that a boquet of flow- 
ers was the roost valued gift, in the time of Cortes, presented the 
Ambassadors who visited the court of Montezuma. The Persians 
celebrate a festival, styled the " Feast of Roses :" — 

** And all is ecstacy, for oow 
The Valley holds its Feast of Roses." 

The descriptions of this festival by travelers is like that of a fairy 
land. 

Flowers follow us through life. They are hung around the bap- 
tismal font at the christening of the babe ; the first great effort of the 
child is to snap the seed vessels of the lady-slipper, and with inno- 
cent bewilderment gaze upon the scattered seeds. The urchin counts 
the morning glories which cover the garden fence, blows away the 
decaying blossom of the dandelion, keeping exact account of the puffs — 
holds the butter-cup to the chin of his playmate, with the prophetic in- 
terest of a magician ; tells fortunes by tearing the petals from the daisy, 
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and spends the summer twilight in hunting for the four leaved clover. 
The youth sows his initials in the bed of early radishes, or at a later 
period, wanders along the margin of the wood to gather a boquet of 
fair, wild flowers, or culls with greatest care the choicest specimens 
from the garden plot, to send to the one he loves. They adorn the 
marriage altar, and as if that gave an interest to them, in the maturity 
of life, when the dreams and aspirations of youth have been realized 
or remembered as youthful fancies, man seeks the pleasure they afford 
in the culture of the same garden gems. The aged, too, see in the 
blooming shrub an image of their own youth, and as in thought they 
wander back to early scenes through the memory of manhood, they 
look forward too, and are conscious that there is a near and certain 
time when flowers will be laid upon the marble bosom silent in death. 
Flowers have a language. They ail speak the great lessons of holy 
truth — the beneficence of God ; the fading nature of earthly things, 
and the shortness of human life. They speak to us in the most befit- 
ting and most conclusive imagery of man's immortal nature, assuring 
him that he will live again. They are a part of 

"That elder Scripture writ by God's own hand." 

Besides all this, each has a particular significance and a meaning 
peculiar to itself. It needs no arbitrary rules to interpret them ; no 
systematized method collected in Floral Dictionaries to explain them, 
for they appeal to each individual heart, telling their own simple story. 
The rose is, more than any other, the flower of love and poetry, and 
has been styled " the very perfection of floral realities." The violets, 

•* sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytherea's breath," 

are full of beauty and innocence. The daisy must ever be the emblem 
of modesty ; the 

" pale primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength," 

touch the heart with thoughts of childhood's dreams and early youth. 
The Dahlia breathes of haughtiness, and the mimosa is the very picture 
of sensitiveness. 

An additional interest in flowers is derived from a knowledge of 
their legendary and mythological character. The many stories con- 
nected with their form, color, and history, are full of poetry, and sug- 
gestive of the purest thought. It is told that a flower of pale hue is 
changed into purple or crimson at beholding human crime or shame. 
The red rose, by some, was said to he indebted for its color to the 
blood which flowed from the wounded feet of Venus, when running 
through the woods in despair for the loss of Adonis, and the white 
rose sprung from the tears which the goddess shed. Some say it was 
colored with the blood of Cupid ; others, that it was dyed with nectar, 
and is the flower of Bacchus. The poppy was given by Jupiter to 
Ceres that she might slumber and forget her sorrows, when distressed 
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by the loss of her daughter. A Grecian priestess was beloved by- 
Venus, and at her death was changed into the myrtle with the injunc- 
tion to remain green during all the year. At the contest of the golden 
apple thrown by the goddess Discordia, Venus, the successful com- 
petitor, was crowned by Cupid with a wreath of myrtle. Apollo 
became enamored of Daphne, but she rejecting his suit fled from him. 
Apollo pursued her, and she invoking assistance of her father, was 
transformed into a laurel. Apollo immediately adorned his brow with 
the leaves, and the laurel was made the crown of glory to the poet, 
orator, philosopher, and warrior. 

The superstition of the middle ages gave a visionary and fanciful 
Cleaning to many flowers. The winter hellebore, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth, have been made sacred by association with the names of the 
saints of the Catholic faith, and in the passion flower are seen the 
tokens of our Saviour's agony. 

Flowers have an historical interest. The father of Greek min- 
strelsy found delight when in imagination he wandered through the 
gardens of Alcinous, and the orchards of the Hesperides. Wonder is 
excited in reading the account of the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
which are said to have been made by the Median queen on the sterile 
plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the verdant hills and 
woods of the land of her childhood. There is a constant allusion to 
flowers in the Scriptures. The ancient poet of Isreal tells us, '* I 
made me gardens." We are commanded to '* consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow," and assured that Solomon in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of them. The palm leaves strewed in the path 
of Christ, and the crown of thorns placed upon his head, have each a 
painful interest. 

Nature, clad in her gay attire, presents an attraction to the eye, 
which soothes the passions, nerves the purpose, and cheers the inner 
man. He who breathes the perfumed fragrance of the morning flow- 
ers, sparkling perchance with dew, cannot but acknowledge in his 
heart an influence mysterious yet potent, which incites to purity of 
mind and intelligence of action. A taste for such things is one index 
of an enlightened mind and tender breast ; the want of such a taste 
one characteristic of a debased intellect and wicked heart. To teach 
the humble peasant to rear a garden plot of flowers is to lead him to 
happiness ; and to induce the high and rich to love them is to furnish 
innocent recreation and exalted gratification. It is told of Cato— that 
most severe of statesmen — that when he aimed to correct the exces- 
Kive luxuriousness of the Roman people, he advised every citizen, 
however humble his circumstances or destitute his condition, to rear 
in his garden plot some flowers, in order that the influence of such a 
culture might contribute to the elegance and refinement of the Roman 
people. Who does not admire such legislation ? and might it not be 
well for other nations even in this age of refinement and civilization, to 
exhibit their estimation of the power which the simple cultivation of an 
unpretending flower has in softening man's nature and implanting in 
VOL. XVI. 35 
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his breast a love of the innocent and the beautifoL And does not our 
daily observation approve as wisdom the idea of the old Roman states- 
man ? And is there not something, as we pass the iowl3r abode 
of the humble cottager, and see the windows filled with tbese 
blooming types of purity and loveliness, or the little spot before the 
cottage door adorned with the fragrant sweet-briar, the more humble 
pink, or^he modest pansey, which tells us of happiness, contentment, 
and peace within ? 

There is something in the cultivation of the soil, in observing the 
growth of the vegetable world, and in the consciousness of aiding in 
carrying out the great laws of nature, which fills the thinking miod 
with pleasure. There is an influence arising from one's cultivating a 
plot of ground which he may call his own, which implants in his 
breast a feeling of independence and worth, which makes the peaceful 
citizen and the loyal subject. c. 
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Upon a fair cloud of pearly hue, 
Within a violet moist with dew, 
A tiny fairy had made her soft bed, 
And on its fine leaves reposed her head ; 
Her golden hair was wet with tears. 
But sleep had hushed her cares and fears, 
And the smile on her lip was warm and bright 
As the moon when it steals from clouds at night 

Her robe of the lily pure was made, 

Her hair was gold in the light and shade, 

And floated around a mantle of light, 

And gleamed o*er her robe like a rainbow bright — 

She rode on the air, and the shadowy cloud, 

But when sleep came o*er her the dew was her shroud ; 

Her car was of rainbow beams dipped in gold, 

The sunlight played o*er her to shield her from cold. 

Though queen of the fairies, she 'd fled from her throne 

Toweepo*er her sorrows in silence — alone. 

Though a fairy, like mortals, to love she had learned, 

And the blight on her spirits, was love unretumed. 

The fairies were dancing one beauteous night, 

When the moon on the dew drops was glancing bright ; 
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The gems on their robes all glitteriogr shone. 

As they tripped in light measure around the throne. 

Their mirth was soon hushed, for in wondrous delight 

They gazed on a being transcendently bright, 

Who, from his steed ail fainting with heat. 

Leaped on the sward at their sovereign's feet — 

His cottt was made of the violet blue, 

His sad, soft eyes were the same fair hue, 

His voice was like music, as soft and sweet 

As when gentle winds through JSolians sweep. 

They gathered around him, all eager to hear 

The story he told, with a sigh and a tear. 

He had broken the laws of his sovereign king. 

And his eye was faded and soiled was his wing ; 

A ray from a star his eye could relight, 

A gleam from a rainbow his wing make bright. 

He had caught a bright fly for his heavenward steed. 

And alone in the night he had come in his need. 

Ere again the fair moon on the green sward shone, 

He must rest once more in his own distaut home ; 

But how could he gain the light of a star, 

Fainting and weary with riding so far? 

He had loosed his tibld of his courser's rein. 

And swiftly he 'd sought his far home again ; — 

How now could he catch the rainbow gleam? 

He bowed in despair to the fairy queen. 

She made him a bed of the almond flower. 

Far away in a fragrant, quiet bower ; 

And she threw o'er his pillow a potent charm 

To soften his slumbers and shield him from harm. 

Away from her throne above she flew. 

Nor rested till gleamed the rainbow hue. 

Then she caught from its arch one brilliant gleam. 

And smiled as she thought of the bright fay's dream — 

Of his wings, how clear and bright they would shine. 

All ready to plume for his distant clime ; 

And she stayed, ere it fell, a star of night, 

To kindle his eye with its former light. 

She stood once more in the fragrant bower, 
And shook from her head the pearly shower 
Of dew drops pure, she had caught as she flew 
Through the countless flowers of snowy hue ; 
With her robe she brushed the hare-bell blue. 
And music resounded her wide realm through. 
She woke the fay from his slumbers so sweet. 
And again he knelt at the bright queen's feet 
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A being lo fair ibe never had aeen ; 

So noble m heart — lo graceful in mien ; 

And the bade him remain in her pleaaant home, 

And she *d make him' her lord — the king of her throne. 

Oh ! sad was the eye of the fan- earthly fay ; 

A moment he paosed, then in sad, tearful lay 

He told his king's laws, and how he had sinned ; 

Why his wing was soiled, and his eye was dimmed. 

A mortal maiden, all beauty and light, 

Was sick and in pain, and his king one night 

Had bade him fly to her couch away. 

And watch by her side by night and day; 

When the fever burned, to fan her brow. 

And loll her to sleep with music low ; 

And to>waft to her pillow visions fair 

Of Heaven, and all that is glorious there ; 

To scatter the dew of fairest flowers 

Ever around her in fragrant showers ; 

And never to leave her, till again she moved 

The center and life of the circle she loved. 

« Could I hear in her draams her low murmurs float. 
Of the sweetest music, the most exquisite note^ 
Could I gaze on her brow, like the lily fair, 
Mirroring the pure thoughts that slumbered there — 
Could I touch her pure lips, as they breathed a kiss. 
And my heart feel not all the answering bliss? — 
Could I dwell with being so pure and bright, 
And my heart not learn that holy delight. 
To love ! with its sorrows, its bliss, and its tears ; 
Its exquisite sweetness — its exquisite feari? 

*' But the rose on her cheek again was beaming. 
And health in her clear, sunny eye was gleaming. 
I knew that my mission there was done, 
And I sought again my distant home. 
But my king soon saw from the frequent tear, 
His laws were broken — the mortal was dear ; 
Dearer to me than knighthood unstained — 
Dearer than all my fathers had gained ; 
The brightest eye, and the fleetest wing, 
That ere was plumed for an honored king. 
My wing was soiled with its earthward flight. 
And my eye was dunmed with earthly light; 
You know the rest, save my promise given 
To serve but my king— so help me Heaven ! 

'* I grieve I can watch no more o'er her sleep, 
O'er her gentle dreams my love vigils keep ; 
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Pure thoaghts and high o*er her pillow shower, 

Goodness, ioDOcence, knowledge, and power, 

Beautifnl visions to weave with flowers 

From her own pare heart, for her darker hours. 

I have pledged my word, my honor is given ; 

May the angels guard and guide her to Heaven ! 

And now, for the duty I owe my king." 

In sadness he plumed his snowy wing ; 

Then bowing his head, as he ceased his lay. 

To the queen of the fairies, he soared away. 

One tear she shed for her subjects true, 

Then vanished away in the cloudless blue ; 

She sought on the Earth the mortal fair. 

And made her home with the flowers there ; 

And every night she watched o'er her sleep, 

Till visions of beauty would o'er her creep. 

And pure, holy thoughts to her dreams were given, 

To shield her on Earth — ^to fit her for Heaven. 

The fairy was happy, for when the air 

Blew coldly around her, some kindly care 

Had made her a bed of the warm rose leaves. 

Where the gentlest zephyrs scarce fanned the breeze. 

If she wearied in this fond mission of love, 

Some gentle sound of sweet music above 

Would softly steal on her listening ear, 

Soothing to rest every care and fear. 

She knew 't was his gentle love carressing 

The heart that ne'er asked, but for his blessing. 



m^i>^*i^t^m0m^»^*^*^t^t^i0m^t^t^t^^^ 
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LD mechanically taken up my pen, hesitatingly clipped it in ink, 
Lt it slowly and precisely to its proper angle with the paper, and 
waiting like a patient angler for an idea-nibble, I cannot, as 
me, rejoice in a spontaneity of abundant thoughts. If I get them, 
t mostly be by such patient waiting as I have above mentioned, 
are elusive. I must catch them, if I ever have them. They 
me like the sly, quick-darting creatures of the deep ; and I, the 
ful, solicitous angler, seek to make them mine. Yet I have 
t ideas ! Nay ! Reader ! nay ! do not doubt me ! Do not, with 
hly indefinite upturn of your voice, and a provokingly signifi- 
ine and shake of your head, dole out a taunting skeptical " A-a-h ?" 
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Do noi ! For I do declare that I have ere now secared most etherial 
thinkings, in the net-work of inken letters. I have stretched tbem 
for a spectacle upon the hard, unyielding paper-surface ; I have felt for 
them sometimes a tender sorrow even, that they should have been 
dragged forth from the deep-shaded, quiet nooks of my mind, into the 
scorching glare of outward Life*s hot sun ! I have then held them out 
before me, and questioned my own heart, " Can I let these go, never 
more to be mine, and mine alone ? Must they go forth to be gorged 
by the human mind at large ?" Yet I cannot long be thus indulgent. 
Soon the harsh fiat of my will is heard ; and (unless mayhap Oblivion's 
fiends catch away my dearly-loved departed thoughts) relentless men 
ere long possess them. 

But not so to-day. I sat angling, as I said, for ideas. And as I sat, 
the gentlest of slumbers stole over me, and just when my eyelids 
drooped together, and the lashes laid themselves side by side, for re- 
pose, the Queen of Dreamland drew up upon them in her tiny chariot, 
and in an instant, where was I ? 

Methought I was sitting pensively upon a lovely shore, and spread- 
ing ofif before me lay my own mind like a crystal lake. As I looked 
over its surface all was perfect stillness. But as I bent my gaze down- 
ward into its clear depths, I could see disporting, most delicate and 
graceful creatures ! Swift and evanescent they were, as the starlets 
that sparkle, flash and vanish on the ripple tops of a breeze-rufHed 
lake ; yet, methought, all radiant with hues of the covenant-bow. 
They were Thoughts, beautiful Thoughts, Those shapes ! Is your 
soul, my friend,, all alive to beauty's influence ? Is it thrilled in its 
presence, unutterably ? Then know my emotions, as enraptured I 
gazed upon and loved the glancing tenants of that imaged lake. You 
have longed, I know you have, to seize the fleeting treasures of beauty 
chance-thrown before you, and make them yours. Yet you were all 
a-tremble lest you should injure them in your rough eagerness. So I 
with these. Still I seemed to have no choice. I seemed forced, by 
some still, but resistless power to strive and secure these treasures 
for myself and for the world. And I seemed to have been mysteri- 
ously furnished with most spiritually Waltonian implements for these 
exploits ; presenting in their structure, all the nicety and a thousand 
times more, of their material prototypes. Let the enthusiastic fis- 
eator portray the beauty of the curve and taper of his pole ! In my 
dream, mine was airy, light, elastic Fancy itself, endowed with form. 
And my line ! For fineness a gossamer thread were its most perfect 
emblem, and, believe me, in appearance it was the matchless Line of 
Beauty. Then all the sharpness I was master of, had been brought 
together to form my hook. And for bait, I was completely furnished, 
with just the most enticing. I had bits of memory (do'nt forget that 
I was dreaming) with which I might let my barb down furnished into 
the clear depths, to draw forth for me some full and delight-giving 
recollections. For many creatures of the imagination, I had ready 
the most bewitching fancy-ioxms of beauty. No fisher had ever 
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8Qch perfect images of the daintiest insects for bis pretty prey, as had 
I of beauty to draw forth charming pictures. Yet all this was in vain. 
There lay the provokingly placid and inviting surface of my mind ; 
bat not a happy idea could I secure. I was oppressed with the feel- 
ing of need, of want ; I was unsatisfied ; ready almost to despair. 
J knew that beautiful, sublime, noble, tender, bright and fanciful ideas 
were there, but I knew that, for all my efforts, they were likely to be 
there still. Thus was I disappointed, in my dream, till I well nigh 
lost the calm patience of the contented angler ; for not even the hope- 
inspiring nibble rewarded my perseverance. 
But suddenly d^ fancy 

' " In shape" and hue superbly " eminent,'* 

darted across my vision far down in the crystal mind-depths I had 
been so eagerly watching. Oh ! it was gorgeous ! Methought that 
I at once forgot the long, long hours (dream-hours, you know, Reader, 
what they are !) I had been wearily and warily waiting for such a 
vision ; and was in excitement most intense, amid hope and fear for 
my success in securing the beauteous thing. 

Reader, would I might but give you even a faint impression of that 
Thought, But alas ! I cannot ! Had my own hopes not then been 
dashed : had I but succeeded in securing it, you, Reader, should 
have had your soul's fill of delight in looking upon it. An4 I, instead 
of being now lamenting over our loss, and telling you what we might 
have seen — which, alas ! is all I can do now — would have been limning 
the sweet vision in the brightest colors, and preparing it with my nicest 
skill, for your enjoyment. 

But anon, after that final utter destruction of those brightest hopes, 
came a dread reaction upon my soul ; and had I not been dreaming, 
Reader, I cannot say but I should have lapsed into settled melancholy 
for life ; and perhaps — but Pll not hint suspicions of the possibility of 
darker deeds. Happily for me, an instant more and I was lifting up 
my heavy head from off my bosom where it had sunk, and my hand, 
with the pen still holding the ink I had filled it with to record some 
chance-idea, save what a sudden nod of my head and twitch of my 
hand had darted upon the paper in an unsightly blot — and there is 
that blot to this day. I have preserved it, as a memento of that dire 
disappointment. 

But that Fancy — whither did it depart ? Reader ! there are black 
channels which run down into the waters of Oblivion from the limpid 
mind. — There myriad thoughts and fancies have been engulfed; 
shapes, which well might people Fairy-land, have been swallowed 
through these channels into that dreadful sea. And I cannot doubt, 
that now that creature, I once doated on as almost mine, is there ; 
bat though lost to me and the world, blessed be the moment when 
it flashed that halo of brightness around me ! Though not a line 
of its form remains impressed upon my memory ; yet just as if the 
sun were to flash into the heavens at midnight, fill my eye with his 
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resplendence and then fall to his home beyond the sea, I should never 
forget his brightness, yet never remember his form, with my dazzled 
vision ; so now I know that the glorious idea was there, and I saw 
its glory, but nothing more. 

And he who lives not in constant communion with the real ; who is 
ever seeking in his own mind for such fleeting creatures as elusive 
fancies^ Oh ! how is he doomed to disappointment. He may delight 
in the excitement of those moments when the prize seems ready to be 
his ; but let him know that for every moment of such delight, he shall 
know hours of darkness and harsh disappointment. a. b. 



(Sntl)n0ia0m. 

An important element of success in every department of effort is 
enthusiasm. By this we mean not transient zeal nor blind fanaticism. 
Zeal breaks forth in irregular flashes of feeling ; enthusiasm is an 
ever-living flame. Fanaticism is enthusiasm uncontrolled by reason— 
a mental intoxication. 

Wherever we witness extraordinary displays of intellectual power, 
whether in destroying old ideas or in establishing new — in the war- 
rior, the statesman, the reformer, or the author — there enthusiasm, 
glowing and permanent, visible or invisible, has existed to sustain, to 
strengthen, and to enliven. Outward manifestations of power must 
proceed from a living principle within — a principle that shall impart 
vigor to action and tenacity to will. The nerve must accompany the 
muscle. To effect great changes, whether in the intellectual or moral 
world, is not the work of an hour. Year after year the reason and 
conscience of men are appealed to until every shade of doubt is dis- 
pelled and the public mind is thoroughly illumined. Truth produces 
its slow effect upon individuals, until sympathy centers their will upon 
one object and the prevailing ideas are embodied in the publication. 
To give intensity to thought, permanence and efficiency to labor, is the 
office of enthusiasm. It imparts a vivid coloring to the otherwise 
monotonous picture of existence, and throws an unmistakable tinge 
over all action. It gives keenness to the soldier's blade, a magic 
power to the author's pen, inspiration to the religionist, an irresistible 
eloquence and energy to the orator. It concentrates the rays of 
thought into one burning focus that consumes obstacles and kindles 
auxiliary life anew. 

If this quality be wanting there can hardly be any great work per- 
formed, for the earnest study, the protracted effort, the unremitting toil, 
which are essential to success, must be sustained by the stimulus of 
enthusiasm. Necessity may indeed compel labor, but it is ap unwill- 
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ing, mechanical, inefficient effort. The soul must be the prime mover 
in the work, and all its energies must cooperate to bring about the 
desired end. From long contemplation the object in view must ac- 
quire vivid colors, whose radiance shall for the time exclude all else 
from the vision. Imagination must clothe it with fascinating charms, 
until its magic influence shall draw the man onward and nearer with 
irresistible power. Thus abstractions become palpable, moving forms ; 
the creations of fancy seem living realities ; the voice which once in 
dreams and reveries, whispered of fame, of wisdom, and of perfection, 
now swells with ceaseless trumpet tones in his ear ; and the once 
feeble aspirations that scarce broke into tremulous dimples the ocean 
of youthful passion, hope, and joy, now drives its heaving billows with 
a tempest's might. In the exhibition of its own strength and in attain- 
ing its grand objects, the soul must feel an honest pride and a bound- 
less joy. In the ** floods of being" and the storms of action, in facing 
the howling winds and the struggling tide, it must feel an exulting 
ecstacy, like that awakened by strains of music or tones of thrilling 
eloquence. 

Wherever this principle exists, pervading, animating and impelling 
the whole man, every nerve and fibre seeming surcharged with life, 
there are few objects within the reach of human eflbrt that can elude 
his grasp, as an incessant storm of shot directed against one point will 
at last shiver the strongest battlement. Barriers that seem insuperable 
to the careless observer, vanish before the steady gaze, and the severest 
toil becomes a delight. 

Enthusiasm is not boisterous. Its voice may not be heard in the 
streets or from the housetops. But in the deep stillness of the cham- 
ber, when the world, is shut out and the earnest spirit sinks back into 
itself to gather fresh strength from its own force-creating essence — in 
the silent contemplation of nature, while the eye gazes on the count- 
less forms of life, on the beauty of the earth and the magnificence of 
the skies, the purest, deepest, most joyous enthusiasm may exist. In- 
numerable incentives to earnestness are in the outer world. Innu- 
merable motives spring up in the world of spirit. It is confined to 
no department of honorable effort. So many evils are to be shunned 
or remedied, so many blessings are to be gained or bestowed, that no 
taste is so peculiar, no talent so eccentric, but there will be ample 
field fbr its enthusiastic display. The infinite diversity of employments 
necessary or valuable to the happiness of individuals and society, calls 
for tlie ardent exercise of all the human faculties ; while the bound- 
less fields of thought, where the ponderous blows of reason, and the 
sportive motions of fancy achieve their own reward in exertion itself, 
present scenes of grandeur, beauty, and truthfulness, in which the most 
glowing enthusiasm may revel. Whoever amid all this measureless 
variety can find nothing to kindle a genial warmth in his bosom, 
nothing on which to center his aspirations and his hopes, no ideal ex- 
cellence for which he is willing to toil and if need be to sufler, must 
be either unnaturally hardened or singularly weak. 

VOL. xvr. 36 
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Enthusiasm is an element of all intellectual greatness. It is idle to 
speak of power inactive and latent. Deeds and not possibilities mark 
the gradations of strength. We take no cognizance of energy which 
will never be developed. Enthusiasm is to the mind what heat is to 
water ; separate, they display no force ; combined, the result is steam 
in the one case, and mental energy in the other. Accustomed as men 
are to view only the surface of things, and to forget the cause in 
wonder at the effect, great achievements may often seem the offspring 
of the moment, and not of protracted, enthusiastic eflbrt. But to bin 
who reads the spirit of events, there appears no extempore greatness. 
Striking actions, deeds which work out great and lasting changes, are 
the result of intense thought, perchance in years gone by, when science 
and truth become inwoven as it were into the texture of the mind. 
Thus Caesar, whose li\ing energy ingrafted the rules of military art 
into his very being, and made the laws of political science familiar as 
the plainest truths, acted in great crisis as if Nature alone was bis 
teacher. It is easy to account for the common, though erroneous idea, 
that idleness is a concomitant of greatness, and that enthusiasm is no 
attribute of the highest mental organization. Men look upon the body 
as the index of the soul. If the former is idle, dreamy, unconscious, 
they judge the same of the latter. Accordingly they would stigmatize 
Steele as a loafer, Newton as a somnambulist, Webster as " stupidity 
incarnate," until the intense flame within bursts forth in brilliant flashes, 
when they exclaim, ** behold a genius !" Now it is a plain law of our 
being that but one subject can engross the attention at one time. 
While the mind is absorbed in thought, the body must act mechanically 
or not at all, and it is often when apathy seems to have settled on the 
outer man, that the unseen spirit is most restless and glowing. The 
eye " bent on vacuity," the apparent revery, the heedless abstraction 
in which every sense seems lost, are the frequent attendants upon 
mental excitement, as they also accompany mental stagnation. Thas 
in this seeming stupidity extremes may meet, and exalted intellect 
stand on a level with the grovelling imbecility. 

Fanaticism is enthusiasm run mad. Originally referring to excess- 
ive religious zeal, it has come to be applied to those in whom passion 
habitually sways intellect, and not intellect passion. It may arise 
either from self-conceit or self-distrust ; leading in religious matters 
either to bigotry or to servility and debasement ; in politics leading 
either to the annihilation of conscience, or to the exaltation of private 
feeling above public obligation. Bigots make themselves known, their 
excess of enthusiasm uniting with their conceit, and causing them to 
give prominence both to themselves and their favorite dogma. Their 
spirit is that of the false prophet, when he said, ** There is no God 
but God and Mahomet is his prophet." And it is too often the case 
that these identify themselves with their one idea and, considering 
themselves as its embodiment, think that they are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake by unappreciating cotemporaries. The self-dis- 
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trusting fanatic, in proclaiming his creed, forgets self, or Hindoo-like 
cultivates an acute sense of bis own vilenbss and insignificance. Both 
are instances of misguided enthusiasm — persons in whom feeling 
overrides reason — whose example warns us that even the highest and 
parest sentiments may become morbid, unless controlled by dispassion- 
ate judgment. The party fanatic is either the tool of demagogues or 
a political illuminee, according as he is a slave of others' passions or 
of his own. In whatever sect, party, reform, or scheme, we find 
fanatics, one feature characterizes them all ; — their enthusiasm is not 
so much an element of their being as a tyrant over it that leads it 
" whithersoever it will." , 

We can hardly conceive of the entire and continued absence of en- 
thusiasm — a chill, unfeeling state, in which reason may exist, but 
from which passion, poetry, and sympathy are excluded, in which the 
mind may perceive, but does not appreciate, the understanding may 
assent, but the heart does not feel. « 

A complete live long absence of enthusiasm is not found in men, 
but is confined to fools and devils. Fools cannot be enthusiastic ; 
devils will not. 

Between apathy and fanaticism — mind without enthusiasm and en- 
thusiasm uncontrolled by mind — the interval is as wide as between 
midnight and noon. Many alternate between these extremes, but 
excess is less frequent than deficiency. This lack of earnestness 
arises partly from a mistaken notion of contentment, and partly from 
physical causes. To acquiesce in the will of Providence, and sub- 
mit to evils which cannot be remedied, is the dictate of common sense. 
But to be satisfied with a condition which can be bettered, to bear 
evils which industry can remove, to be meek in tolerating the devil 
rather than energetic in casting him out, is not contentment, but sloth. 
Of these two extremes, fanaticism is preferable to apathy, as commo- 
tion is preferable to stagnation, which continued always ends in death. 
It would be well if the idea were more deeply impressed on men's 
minds, that it is better to wear out than to rust out. Bodily tempera- 
ment has much to do with the existence and display of enthusiasm, 
but the trait is ever a constituent part of a powerful mind in the cold 
sluggishness of Webster as well as in the fire and restlessness of 
Calhoun. 

To distinguish between true enthusiasm where reason rules, and 
fanaticism where passion bears sway, is not always an easy thing. 
Men are disposed on the one hand to regard him as an idle dreamer* 
whose outer man has become almost unconscious from the verv inten- 
sity of the inward spirit, and on the other hand to stigmatize those as 
zealots or lunatics, who are animated by an enthusiasm which faces 
opposition, which defies danger and endures sufifering, which perils all 
for truth and man, — Socrates, Galiles, Milton, Howard, Emmet, and a 
host of others, — who dare to be men when manliness costs something, 
and to befriend those whose only gratitude is the freezing neglect, the 
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stinging sneer, the savage torture, the ignominious death. Poetry 
shall hymn their praises in eternal song, and the pages of history shall 
forever brighten with the story of their deeds. It is ever difficult for 
the mass of mankind who have no definite and inspiring object in 
Tiew, no ideal excellence to imitate and strive after, no knowledge 
gained from the exercise of close thought and enthusiastic exertion, 
to understand why it is that the patriot braves the cannon and the 
gibbet, the martyr smiles on the stake and savage beasts, the philan- 
thropist sacrifices health and life in hospitals and prisons, the earnest 
thinker incarcerates himself in his retirement, 

** Until the eyelid droops, and throbbing pulse 
And aching brain grow clamorous for repose** — 

whose enthusiasm neither withering scorn nor chilling neglect can 
destroy — which the blasts of opposition only fan into a more vivid 
flame. When ootemporaries have passed away with their envy and 
their prejudices, succeeding ages recognize the monuments of their 
heroism, and the thought that they were great and good in spite of ad- 
verse fortune, throws a more resplendent glory over their names, and 
moistens their urns with warmer tears. 

Excitement is the food of great minds, without which they must 
dwindle and decay. Wherever it is displayed in the pursuit of a 
noble object, it commands our spontaneous approbation ; and even 
when the motive is wrong, we are so prone to admire the quality as 
to forget the character of the deeds. We love to behold, exhibitions 
of irresistible power, in the swelling torrent, in the sweeping tempest, 
in the jagged lightning ; and thus we regard the enthusiasm of exalted 
■intellect, for this, too, is irresistible. " This deep feeling of power 
and joy, this ecstacy of the living soul, this untamed and untamable 
energy of Genius, — you cannot check its victorious career as it leaps 
exultingly from discovery to discovery, new truths ever beckoning im- 
ploringly in the dim distance, a universe ever opening and expanding 
before it, and above all, a voice still crying On ! on ! — On ! though 
the clay fall from the soul's struggling powers ! — On ! though the spirit 
bum through its garment of flesh, as the sun through mist ! — On ! on ! 

'Along the line of limitless desires.'" 

s. 
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JHa Sime to tDrite, 

Tou aek me -when I love to write ? 

List 1 and Til tell you when : — 
I love to wiite when the still moon-light 

Half gildeth my creeping pen. 

Though bright the play of the beams of day. 

And brilliant the evening lamp ; 
Though dim to these, pale Cynthia's ray. 

And the dews of night are damp — 

Tet eyer to me, moon-light shall be 

My choicest time to write : 
Then wandering free, fair Poesie 

With Fancy, wild-wingeth her flight. 

I have visions then of hero-men, 

Whose souls are noble and fair ; 
But I wait in vain for such visions, when 

Pm buried in daily care. 

Then I meet the fairest of earth and air, 

All beauty, and love, and truth ; 
And wisdom rare, to explore I dare. 

With the burning zeal of youth. 

I have ever thought that the mind hath wrought 

The best at the midnight hour ; 
And with Error fought — and the spirit caught 

Of Truth, with a wondrous power. 

Then I write, for it seems that waking dreams 
Connect the Unseen and the Real, 

And fancy deems those passing gleams 
Of a better day the seal 

I hear the lays— on the scenes I gaze — 
That my young soul thrilled with joy ; 

And I write the praise of the happy days 
When I was a careless boy. 
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And anoD, hath passed, in a circait yast, 

Mj mind through the round of years ; 
And I stand aghast, when I think how fast 

And how changeful their flight appears. 

It cannot be that those are the free 

Olad £Eices that erst I beheld 1 
Alas ! I see 1 Every smile of glee 

Some withered hope has dispelled. 

Where, tJien^ was the forehead smooth and clear. 
And the cheek, sweet-dimpled and round : 

The wrinkles of care have beg^ to appear, 
And the frequent tear is found. 

The voices that greeted me, glad and sweet. 
And my young heart thrilled with pleasure, 

Like a death-dirge meet my ear, and repeat 
Laments for youth's lost treasure. 

But see 1 Bright day, with an advent gay, 

Is proclaimed by the midnight bell; 
So Grief breaks away when approacheth the day 

Of hope, Sorrow's night to dispel. 

Thus in midnight dreams beneath moonlight gleams, 

'Tis mine over life to ponder ; 
And I love to write till the shadows of night 

Are dispelled in the Heavens yonder. 

NOX. 



^ijt ^^Dtntnna of iDimbU tDtmbltton, (Bsq. 

CHAPTER I. 

It is well known that previous to the erection of the present Library 
Building, the College Library was kept in the attic of the Chapel. 
On rummaging over some old papers accidentally left there, I discover- 
ed an old manuscript bearing the above title. Curiosity led me to ex- 
amine it, and finding it an interesting story, I accordingly appropriated 
it. Without wearying your patience with the introductory chapters, we 
will just state who Mr. Wimble Wimbleton was, and then proceed to 
a more interesting account of his numerous adventures. 
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Mr. Wimbleton, at the time of the commencement of the story, was 
a country gentleman of about fifty years of age. Having in his youth 
inherited a large estate, he had spent his life in ease and affluence, 
and as is often the case with persons in his circumstances, was some- 
'what aflfected with a lowness of spirits, which rendered him peevish 
and fretful. His physician, thinking that a change of scenery would 
enliven his spirits, and that the breezes of a pleasant autumnal morn- 
ing would brace up his constitution, had advised him to travel for his 
health. In accordance with this advice, he sets out in his own con- 
veyance, attended only by an Irish servant, whom he had lately taken 
into his employ. 

It was just at dusk, on the day of the annual fair of the town of 

, as he drove up to the door of the inn. Covered with dust 

and completely exhausted with his ride, he took an early hour for 
I'etiring. Owing to the crowded state of the inn, Mr. Wimbleton 
could be accommodated only with a room in the attic. As the gentle- 
man was ushered into his little dormitory, he was agreeably surprised 
yf'nh. the appearance of comfort which pervaded the whole apartment ; 
the carpet, underlaid with straw, gently yielded to the pressure of his 
weary foot. He turned his eyes to the easy chair ; its arms were open 
to receive him. The glowing coals of the grate, (for the nights had 
begun to be frosty,) invited him to draw up and enjoy their w^armth. 
And as he gazed upon the luxurious bed — upon its heaps of feathers, 
its clean linen, its wavy curtains, and its bouncing pillows — a spirit 
of drowsiness fairly came over him, his weary eyelids began to draw 
together, and visions of home and friends began to flit across his 
brain. In fact the place was such as the traveler always wishes to 
light upon, but is seldom fortunate enough to find. 

Mr. Wimbleton having been accustomed to much sleep, and having 
for several previous nights been deprived of that " sweet restorer,'* 
was not long in ensconcing himself between the sheets, and a much 
shorter time sufHced to place him safely in the arms of Morpheus. 

Now, to any one in such a state as was Mr. Wimbleton, nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to be disturbed in the night by any noise 
whatevei. Particularly does the noise made by a parcel of romping 
children disturb the quiet of the night. This was the case in the 
present instance. Mr. W. turns over in his bed ; he gets into a 
drowse ; the merry laugh arouses him from his slumber. He turns 
over again ; he gets into a drowse again ; the rude voices a second 
time arouse him ; shall he ring the bell and request that they be 
stilled ? They are a party, perhaps, preparing to take the early 
coach — it will not do to say anything. He turns over again and 
wishes for day ; the same causes still prevent his enjoying quiet repose. 
The patience of Mr. Wimbleton is exhausted. 

Maddened by a fresh peal of laughter, he gave a leap in the dark, 
and as the bed unfortunately stood in the opposite corner of the room 
from that in which his own did at home, he encountered in his pro- 
gress, the wall at its back-side. This led him to think that he could 
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quite as easily find bis way to the floor from the front of the bed as 
from the back, and thereupon he wisely concluded to try the other side. 
In this manner he finally succeeded in reaching the middle of the 
room. The next thing to be done was to find the bell, but this could not 
so readily be efiected without the aid of a light, and to find a lamp or 
a match was quite as difficult as to find the bell. These difficulties 
had not presented themselves to the mind of Mr. Wimbleton before 
' he exchanged the warmth of the couch for the keen air of a frosty 
night in October. Yet nothing daunted, he resolved to proceed to 
quell the disturbance *^ in propria persona." Steering his course in 
the direction of the sound he hoped to find the door ; nor were his 
hopes in vain, although they were not realized until an encounter with 
the back of a chair, on which hung his dressing gown, had served to 
remind him that it would not be proper for him to appear in the pres- 
ence even of children, in a state approaching nudity. Having found 
the door and having opened it, what was his surprise on discovering 
broad daylight without. He immediately closed the door and all 
within was dark again. Finally he determined to step out and 
request one of the children to send up a servant to relieve him from his 
troubles. 

The door of Mr. Wimbleton's apartment did not open directly into 
the hall, but was situated in a sort of recess or alcove. It was neces- 
sary therefore for Mr. W. to go a step or two from the door in order to 
be seen by the children, as they did not happen to be, at that moment, 
exactly in front of his room. Stepping out then into the open hall, clad 
in nightcap and dressing gown, Mr. Wimbleton ushered himself into 
the presence of six or eight young girls engaged in the healthful exer- 
cise of jumping the rope. Now to a person of less delicacy of charac- 
ter than Mr. Wimbleton, a situation like this would be not a little per- 
plexing. What then must have been the consternation of a man of as 
much delicacy as Mr. W. can be better imagined than described. The 
first thing to be done under the circumstances, one would naturally 
suppose, would have been to beat a retreat. So thought the gentleman 
in question. But, alas ! (^' facilis descensus Avenii,'* Sic.) this was no 
easy matter, as he to his great dismay quickly discovered. The door of 
his apartment was provided with a spring latch, and he was not provided 
with a key. To burst the lock was more than his feebleness could accom- 
plish. Ail he could do was to swear, and this he did with a vengeance. 
The hotel, the children, the journey, the darkness in his own room, the 
daylight in the hall, the cold, the servants, were all indiscriminately 
cursed. But findingthat oaths accomplished nothing — a discovery which 
although he had made it a thousand times before, was none the less a 
discovery still — he cast about him for some more effectual means of 
bettering his situation. The girls at his first appearance, after setting up 
a loud shout, had run off down stairs, so that there was not a soul nigh 
whom he could send for a duplicate key. Some other agent then must 
be sought for, in transmitting to the servants the intelligence Of his situ- 
ation. At the end of the hall was a sort of tube, which Mr. W. took to 
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be a tube for communicating with those below. Although it was not 
exactly such a tube as he had seen in use in other hotels, yet he had no 
doubt but that it was a real speaking tube. Relief is now at hand, 
thought he. Accordingly applying his mouth to the orifice, he shouted 
lustily, ** 98, key for 98," and then applied his ear for an answer. But 
as no answer was forthcoming, the operation was repeated, with no 
better success, however. What the trouble was the ingenuity of Mr. 
W. could not make out. On inspection, however, a stop-cock was 
observed, which he conjectured prevented the sound from descending 
to the lower story. Delighted with this discovery, he instantly seized 
the handle and at the same time applying his mouth as before, he gave 
a sudden turn to the stop-cock. The gentleman had read of asking 
for bread and getting a stone, but never of asking for a key and getting 
a shower-bath — the pipe had been placed there to be used in cases of 
fire. 

Leaving Mr. Wimbleton to cool his temper by the hydropathic sys- 
tem, the manuscript, in another chapter, proceeds to hunt up some 
Assistance for him in the person of his own servant. c. m. b. 

[to be continued.] 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 

®l)e H^lationg of €l)ri0tianU2 to ^rt. 

BY A. R. LITTLB, NEWPOET, K. I. 

Christianity has brought into the world so many blessings and 
removed so many curses, that, even to the skeptical philosopher, it 
must always appear the greatest historical cause which has ever in* 
fluenced mankind. To the Christian scholar all its relations are of the 
most profound interest. It is the great undercurrent which, in spite 
of opposing forces, has borne every thing forward in the progress of 
modern civilization. Other religions have produced, or at least have 
not prevented, other forms of social development, which have shot to 
the zenith and 'beyond, leaving a trace on the page of history like a 
meteor's train. Those who trust that Christianity came from God 
must also believe that it is intended for all nations and all ages. It is 
not, like the old mythologies, adapted only to particular races ; but it is 
calculated to lead all men onward and upward to the end of time. 
Accordingly its wonderful effects in fostering the useful arts and 
sciences, are too plain for even infidel denial. Shaftesbury and Webb, 
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however, have undertaken to prove that it is not so well adapted to the 
cultivation of that large and important class of arts which address them- 
selves to the taste. It can easily be shown, on the contrary, that our 
revered religion, in aiding the expansion of all man's powers, and the 
production o(all things fitted to his nature, bears the seal of God. 

Art, in the sense of the subject, differs from those pursuits which are 
called useful, not only in appealing ghiefly to the sensibilities in dis- 
tinction from the intellect, but also in requiring of its votaries some- 
thing more than simple skill and ingenuity. It does not aim at pro- 
ducing mere superfluities ; but at gratifying feelings as truly universal 
and natural as the powers which comprehend the theorems of Euclid, 
and as really accompanied by cravings for iheir appropriate objects. 
In its servants it demands taste and moral sentiments as well as judg- 
ment and dexterity. Hence, it is not difficult to see why its earliest 
works were invariably religious. By nature, the strongest and deepest 
stream of human feeling is that of religion. The external universe con- 
tinually retouched the characters in which the grand truths of the first 
revelation were engraven on the mind of man. The same objects which 
spoke to him of God nourished his love for the beautiful and sublime. 
Almost every act, almost every form of nature, whether fair or grand, 
inspired at once emotions of admiration and religion. Accordingly, 
when disappointment and desire of something better than earth can 
afiford, or perhaps the simple wish to gratify a principle of man's being 
so fruitful in happiness, gave rise to art ; taste was essentially religious. 
But even if this thing of the heart rather than the head had not been 
by birth the handmaid of religion, it would have naturally flowed in the 
widest channel, and been guided in its aspirations by the highest, 
holiest feeling, which the heart possessed. In the progress of Art, on 
account of the multiplicity of other causes which add their modifica- 
tions, this influence becomes somewhat less perceptible. Still by the 
common consent of the world, those productions which express and 
represent religious sentiments and subjects are judged the greatest. 
How could it be otherwise, when these are the loftiest which man is 
capable of feeling and conceiving. 

All the varieties of Art as well as of man are due to the joint effect 
of climate as the chief physical cause, and to religion as the nniain moral 
one. The former modifies the body of Art ; the latter, the spirit. 
With regard to man, there is some doubt as to which has exerted the 
more powerful influence ; with respect to Art, there can be none. 
Architecture, which of all the fine arts is most afifected by physical 
circumstances, has always been developed in the construction of 
temples strikingly expressive of the national religion. The sombre, 
cavernous styles of Egypt and India embody the prevalent creeds. 
The old Parsees gave their religious edifices a simple, pure, and ele- 
vated tone worthy of shrines for the mysterious element they held. 
The tower on the clifif where the sun-worshiper could catch the first 
beams from the countenance of his god, was equally expressive. 
Those sculptured piles which the Aztecs reared, corresponded with 
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their religion. The same unaffected grandeur pervaded the teachings 
of the venerable Druids and the well-known Stonehenge. In Greece 
the Parthenon is a mouldering emblem of a former system of ethics, 
according to which man, like the temple, should form an harmonious 
whole, enjoying tj^at sublime repose which springs from well balanced 
forces. The same thing could easily be traced in music, poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. 

In order to ascertain the natural effects of the Christian religion, as 
compared with those of the Grecian, which produced the noblest works 
of ancient Art, it must be borne in mind that success depends upon 
the roao, the subject, and the motive. Although there are vast ine- 
qualities of taste, talent, and temperament in different individuals and 
nations ; there is no reason to suppose that ancient artists were in any 
wise superior by nature to those of modern times. However this 
may be, as far as any difference can arise from religion, the Christian 
has an immense advantage over the heathen. It is obvious that the 
pure spirituality of Christianity would refine and elevate far more than 
the gross sensualism of Grecian mythology. As to the subject there 
is scarcely more question. The architect is to build a temple to a 
more sublime Divinity than ever Greek conceived. The musical 
composer is to express holier and deeper sentiments. The poet, painter, 
and sculptor have not only the old field of classical subjects, but also 
the rich realms of a new religion and sacred history. Fuseli, indeed, 
complains that some of the old Christian painters drew from the muddy 
brook of monkish legend instead of the pure fountain of Scripture ; but 
he would not, from their injudicious taste, argue the inferiority of their 
religion. With regard to the motive, besides the prime one of love for 
Art, without which nothing immortal can be obtained ; besides the 
accessory of fame — the Christian artist has a holy enthusiasm, prompt- 
ing him to aid devotion and impress the principles he cherishes. He 
has a strong faith in the religion he is serving, instead of the worm of 
distrust which must have lain in the core of heathen piety. 

If any one doubts that Christianity admits of the highest flights of 
the imagination and the grandest efforts of taste, let him turn to the 
many monuments of Christian Art, which bid fair to live in the memory 
of every lover of the beautiful, as long as human nature remains un- 
changed. Since it would be impossible to give the modern history of 
each of the fine arts, I purpose to glance briefly at architecture, and 
to show that even this, which is influenced the least by moral causes, 
has been developed in a new direction and raised to height unknown 
before. In doing this, care is necessary not to attribute to Christianity 
any vicissitudes, either of rise or decline, which are actually owing to 
other causes. No one would charge our religion with the sincere but 
fanatical excesses of the Iconiclasts or the Puritans. It is not neces- 
sary to prove that this art flourished exactly when and where Christi- 
anity did ; but only to unravel the tangled web of causes, and assign 
to each its appropriate tendency. If, however, it can be shown, that, 
in despite of resistance from other forces, architecture was generally 
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borne oaward with a progress proportional to the spread and strength 
of Christian sentiments and principles, the conclusion will be irresist- 
ible. 

The great revolutions which have marked the history of the art of 
building cannot be accounted for entirely by external influences. 
There can always be observed a corresponding revolution of senti- 
ments ; and since architecture has been essentially religious, usually 
of religious sentiments. In Greece the art declined with the disuse 
of the beautiful ethics which had given it inspiration. Little was to 
be expected of the Romans, whose rudeness in artistic matters can be 
estimated from the bargain of the conqueror of Corinth with the ship- 
masters who transported the rich spoil to Italy. A nation, the promi- 
nent men of which could see no absurdity in sailors replacing lost 
statues and paintings, would noi be likely to borrow Greek architec- 
ture in any degree of perfection ; much less to develop its own char- 
acteristic element, the round arch, into an harmonious and peculiar 
system. Accordingly a style of building was introduced, exotic and 
fruitless, to droop amidst the decaying magnificence of the illustrious 
empire. 

When Christianity was acknowledged by Constantine, there was 
no desire, if there was power, to imitate the temples of heathen 
gods. So the basilica, with the last trace of Grecism banished, was 
modified according to the exigencies of Christian worship. The long. 
nave and aisles, the crypt and tomb of the patron saint below the high 
altar, the superb canopy above it, and the lofty bishop's throne in the 
domed apsis, gave to the earliest churches an imposing effect scarcely 
surpassed by the cathedrals of Strasburg or Cologne. In the course of 
three centuries, Christianity, though a ' religio illicita,' had become 
widely spread among the people. The intellectualism of Greek phi- 
losophy began to give way to the reign of faith and love. Therefore, 
on the transfer of the seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, 
the converted, whose hearts had been turned toward heaven, sought 
in their sacred buildings to give some faint expression to the genius 
of their religion. In Justinian's church of Sta. Sophia, the pyramidal 
form of the whole and the floating dome within, produced an air of 
aspiring loftiness, which, except so far as copied by the Mohamme- 
dans, has been a peculiar characteristic of Christian architecture. 

When the Lombard style was most firmly and generally established, 
it was all at once abandoned for another in essentials and ornaments 
considerably different. This change was so thorough that the pointed 
arch, which was brought from Egypt through Sicily or the Holy Land, 
became as distinctly the mark of Christian building, as the pillar had 
been of the Grecian, or the round arch of the Roman. This almost 
miraculous event was brought about by the free masons in the hands of 
Christianity. An honored and admirably organized body, possessing 
all the architectural lore of the times, animated by religious enthusi- 
asm, and devoted to the head of the Church, could not fail of wonder- 
ful results, 
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It is needless to trace Gothic architecture through its various stages 
of development and corruption. Some of the old German minsters 
seem more like magical frostwork than structures reared by the dimin- 
utive beings at the base. Lofty spires and towers with pointed win- 
dows and slender pinnacles, shoot up from the grove of roofs and but- 
tresses. Within the low door, it seems a cavernous cross ; where the 
rich light, streaming perchance from the head of an apostle which 
adorns the gorgeous window, reveals pillars, tracery, and decorations 
everywhere flowing upward, as if to direct the thoughts of the wor- 
shiper. Every thing seems a part of the whole. Every ornament is 
blended with an essential. The great object is lofty elevation and 
variety of decoration. The effect is to overcome the earthly — to in- 
spire reverence and awe. 

All this declined. Many external causes might be enumerated, 
which have nothing to do with Christianity. It has been seen, how 
the elegant intellectual cultivation of Greek philosophy was succeeded 
by the reign of Christian feelings. This also ended with the revival 
of learning ; and' the intellect aspired at least to share the throne of 
its lawful queen, the sensibilities. The age of the reformers, invent- 
ors, and discoverers could not sympathize with that which introduced 
the pointed arch. The heart of Christendom ceased to beat in that 
body. The later Gothic is more like a mummy than a living form 
full of soul and expression. The forms, which in Greece had sym- 
bolized that harmony and balance of powers so much insisted on by 
the philosophers, became again acceptable. But the pure Greek style 
was applicable only to buildings of a single story, and even in the 
hands of Paladio^ became almost monstrous. Still St. Peter's was 
built then, which displays fewer incongruities than the other great 
works of the time, and an air of majestic repose essentially Greek. 
After that, the prevalence of the old French style showed that the 
former spirit had fled. 

Wars and numberless new interests since that age have hindered 
Christianity from producing its legitimate effects. As far as its influ- 
ence can be traced upon this great art, the base of all the rest, it has 
been ennobling. Where there was no Christian enthusiasm there was 
no exalted architecture. As that flame burned brighter or dimmer, the 
art flourished or declined. In this way might be traced the relations 
of Christianity to music, in which it inspired those celebrated com- 
posers, whose names are too well known to need enumeration. Paint- 
ing, in which have been expressed the grandest conceptions and the 
most elevated religious symbolism, has been to Christianity what 
sculpture was to Greek mythology. No reason can be given why the 
ancient sculptors would not have attained equal success, if they had 
lived in the light of Christianity. In poetry it is enough to point to 
Milton. 

There are periods in the history of our religion on which lovers of 
the grand and beautiful in art can dwell with unmingled delight. 
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May tbftre not be future harvests as rich as those gone by? Is 
Protestantism entirely destitute of the spirit which built the subUme 
cathedrals of other days, and gave to the works of Raphael their 
simple purity and more than beauty ? We cannot but hope that 
Christian art will yet bear fruits as precious and abundant as in its 
early vigor. 



The invitation of the Faculty and Ladies to the recent Presentation 
of the Wooden Spoon was an arrangement which we hope will be 
followed by every Class which may attempt the renewal of the exhi- 
bition ; for it is prima facie evidence (at any rate when there is a 
prospect of securing such an audience) that nothing improper will be 
ventured on. 

Such humorous exhibitions have sometimes met with the deserved 
contempt and censure of the better part of college ; and accordingly- 
knowing these circumstances, and knowing too that this *' Presenta- 
tion" was bound to take place in the Class of 1852, — it was early 
determined that, if possible, the reputation of the Class should not this 
year be injured, but that the so-called Wooden Spoon Exhibition should 
be redeemed from the stigma which had fallen on it. 

The actual and the ideal of such performances having been some- 
what carefully scrutinized, it was at length decided to have everything 
conducted in an open manner, to solicit subscriptions from all who did 
not take part in the Junior Exhibition, t4> exclude from the pieces 
personalities as well as all expressions which might be susceptible of 
improper meaning, and to invite personally the President and members 
of the Faculty to be present on the occasion. 

The affair was carried through in strict adherence to these principles, 
(with more success than could have been expected,) and now that it 
has passed we feel inclined to notice some of the reasons which 
seemed to warrant its being undertaken. 

1. Such Exhibitions, if properly conducted, furnish outlets to that 
exuberance of spirit which dwells in College students. They answer 
to the safety valves by which the boiler is preserved ; for when proper 
openings are not given for letting out the mirth which is natural to so 
many men it will be liable to seek improper openings. Now there are 
in College too many of these bad outlets for the good of any, and we 
know no surer way of counteracting the tendency to make use of them, 
than by allowing opportunities where wit may find a vent, and the be- 
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nefits of entertainment and recreation may be enjoyed without their ill 
effects. 

Let it be seen that moderate mirth so far from being frowned apon 
is encouraged as refreshing to the working mind, and that true wit will 
be appreciated by those whose judgment after all is valued most, and 
there will then be little inducement to engage in grosser sports. Break- 
down dances on the State House steps, midnight carousals, and the 
damaging of public buildings will be considered by all the students (as 
to our shame these are not so considered now) too low, too vulgar, yes 
too Towdyish for men who would be known as educated and refined. 

2. Exhibitions of this kind, and odd old customs generally, handed 
down from class to class, attach to their Alma Mater all graduates of 
College. True we cannot under any circumstances/ai7 to love our cher- 
ishing mother Yale, and yet we shall be bound to her with stronger 
ties if taught to regard her not merely as the strict schoolmistress and 
regular disciplinarian, but as one who took a special interest in all our 
early interests. That gardener is the better husbandman who instead of 
rudely cutting off all unsightly twigs, gently trains them into straight 
and serviceable branches, and that instructor is the better one who 
strives to give a lofty turn to indications of vivacity and wit. 

On what points do early graduates enlarge when the spark of College 
love is once awakened ? On what can you most easily arouse their 
dormant enthusiasm ? What will make them soonest shout, old Vale 
was a glorious place ? Is it the strictness of the College laws, the 
order of the recitations, the discipline of every exercise, or is it some 
little piece of fun, some trivial joke, some odd custom, unworthy per- 
haps of full grown men, and yet which bound them when young to 
their College home with cords which Time itself is unable to sever ? 

3. Nor, again, do we think that the momentary pleasure should be 
overlooked, which is afforded by a well timed joke that avoids all per- 
sonal allusions and does not engross too many hours. No matter 
what the cynics say, we are believers in the wise man's Proverb, that 
there is a time to laugh as well as a time to weep, and furthermore 
that laughter in its proper time is of the utmost service both to body 
and to mind. 

4. At the present time, an exhibition like that which has just oc- 
curred had a special fitness, for without carping, we believe that all will 
bear us witness, that the tendency of College wit in its annual papers 
and in its mock exhibitions has been to what is low and unbecoming, 
at least during the experience of all who are now in College. Not 
that it has all been so, for among four hundred undergraduates, there 
are too many noble fellows to suffer that to be. Yet, on the other 
hand, such effusions have been here prepared and given to the world 
as were disgraceful to all College. It is even said that such is the 
only kind of wit which students will enjoy, and reference is made to 
English and other Universities for corroboration of the fact ? 

Under such circumstances we ask whether it is not a duty for every 
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ODe to do what he can, be it much or be it little, to coanteract so false 
a notion ? And was not an exhibition which had this in view, wor- 
thy of the support it succeeded in securing ? 

6. This presentation of the Spoon affords an opportunity to those 
who do not speak upon the College stage (though not to them alone) 
to appear before an audience and show what are their powers. The 
appointments for Junior Exhibition as it is known are given in accordance 
with the marks at recitation merely, but at the 'other these are not taken 
into account. Almost all that can be said in favor of the former (its 
important influence on scholarship excepted) may be said in favor of the 
latter. The ^ame discipline is acquired in preparing and in appear- 
ing before an audience, for equal exertions are put forth and equal ex- 
perience is gained ; while the second has the advantage in at least one 
respect, the securing, without trouble, a large, attentive and interested 
audience throughout the exercises. 

But although we are overrunning the space allotted to this topic, 
we cannot forbear to note in a few words some objections to which 
such exhibitions may be liable. 

However good the intentions of the Managers may be, there is dan- 
ger that such performances will interfere with higher duties, that they 
will cost too much of time and thought and money, and that they will 
either be flat and tedious, or corrupted by some unworthy person con- 
nected with them. Under such circumstances, we should have no 
sympathy with them. 

But this need not be the case. Let not this Presentation seem to 
rival any other exhibition, but give it a high and a peculiar character 
as a piece of pleasantry, where no one's feelings will be injured but 
where all will have a hearty laugh at some amusing entertainment, — 
and then it will not only furnish discipline to the speakers and pleasure 
to the audience, but it will give a tone to College recreations, will fur- 
nish an outlet for the love of fun, and will bind us all with stronger 
ties to this our College home. 

Such was the aim of the exhibition of this year, while the way in 
which it was received could not but be gratifying to all who were 
therein concerned. 
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iHemorabUia IJaUnaia. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The present Editors of the Yale Literary desire to render the 
Magazine, while under their charge, not only more Collegiate in the 
general nature of its articles, but also to give a greater prominence 
than there has ever been before to a record of the past and passing 
events at our Alma Mater Yale. 

Each class at College needs a record more or less minute of what 
has happened during its experience of student life, written when the 
various events are fresh in mind, and yet intended less for present 
pleasure, than to aid the memory through after life, in recalling the 
occurrences of early days. For such an account, no place seems so 
appropriate as this Magazine, established, edited and supported as it 
is, by the students themselves for their own benefit and pleasure. We 
accordingly intend to give in every number a record of what has here 
occurred since the previous one appeared ; fully reporting all the gala 
days, the Exhibition, Presentation, and Commencement Exercises, — 
those transactions of the Literary Societies which are not private and 
which have a general interest, — improvements made from time to time 
in College studies, customs and internal regulations, — and in fact giving 
such an epitome of College news as will tend to interest at any rate 
graduates who have recently left the walls, and to secure to under- 
graduates a somewhat permanent record of things they have seen and 
heard. 

The want of such a public record in years gone by has caused a 
multitude of pleasant incidents to pass entirely out of mind, while the 
memory of many more is merely treasured in some private note book 
or handed down by word of mouth. We therefore have a second ob- 
ject to accomplish by this new department — the publication and the 
preservation of statistics and facts, traditions and anecdotes concern- 
ing the earlier times of our College history. Many of the older grad- 
uates are full of curious particulars relating to the customs of their 
day, and any who have had the pleasure of listening to their stories 
cannot fail to have been interested in the accounts, to have wondered 
at the changes, and to have longed to see the various incidents which 
they have mentioned, recorded in some definite and accessible form. 
The College life of other days may now be likened to paintings cover- 
ed with dust or dimmed by time, which only need a skillful renovator's 
hand, and they will give us both surprise and pleasure. We therefore 
hope that all who can will aid this effort at restoring the interest which 
scenes now bygone, once awakened. 

With these two objects then in view, to retain a record of the Present 
and bring hack a record of the Past, we enter on the iSletnotdbUid 
Salettdia, regretting only that in the present number we have been 
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compelled apparently to neglect the Pasty while the Passing has been 
forced upon our thoughts and cares. d. c. o. 

JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 

Between the Junior Exhibition of the Class of 1852, on the closing 
Tuesday of last term, and this commencement of a College Record, 
80 many weeks have passed away, that it is not possible to give so 
full a notice of those exercises as we should like to see. 

Contrary to custom, the appointment of speakers for the day, (in 
consequence of that ever-memorable First Biennial,) was not made 
till near the middle of the term at the close of which the Exhibition 
was to come ; and yet we believe that, generally, the pieces as well 
as their delivery, might be favorably compared with those of former 
years. At any rate, as members of that famous class, we cannot be 
expected to admit that they were less various, brilliant, or entertaining 
than is usual ; while if class pride might be allowed to give public 
utterance to its private thoughts, we should perhaps be tempted to 
enlarge, — but we forbear. 

Printed invitations had been distributed quite extensively througli 
the city, to those who were supposed to take an interest in the occa- 
sion, and the house was certainly well filled throughout the day, but 
particularly so, notwithstanding the rain, during the evening exercises. 
It is gratifying to have so many persons out of College present at these 
exhibitions, but it seems unfortunate, that the time of their occurrence 
should be such, that the larger part of the students have previously 
set out for home. 

The attractions of the Music were undoubtedly great this year, for 
at no slight expense and trouble, both Dodworth's Cornet Band of New 
York, and the Beethoven Society of College had been engaged. The 
choir skillfully performed several stirring pieces of music, (selected 
mainly from the Opera Chorus Book,) to three of the most spirited of 
which original words had been adapted ; while the band, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in connection with Beethoven singing, played on 
two different sets of instruments — the wind and stringed — to the great 
delight of all. 

At the opening of the morning exercises, President Woolsey an- 
nounced that in consequence of the funeral of Jud^^e Daggett, for 
many years Professor in the Law School, the exercises intended for 
the afternoon would not take place till evening. The first four English 
pieces, however, on the programme for the afternoon, were delivered 
immediately following those of the morning. 

A contributor, to whom we give our thanks, and from whom we 
hope to hear again, has sent us a report somewhat minute of each of 
the different pieces which was spoken. We regret however that we 
can only append the '* Order*' of the Exercises as they actually took 
place. 
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SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS. 

Morning, 

"De Pugna Actiaca," Latin Oration, "W. A. Reynolds. 
"Disregard of Consequences," Moses Smith. 
"Steam as an Agent in Modern Civilization," Henry McCormick. 
"Importance of Education in the Ordinary Pursuits of Life," C. Lodnbbury. 
"MaLomet, the Second," Adrian Terry.* 
"O'Connell," Edward D. O'Reilly. 

"Ocelebs," Disceptatio Latina, George B. Safford and Danul 0. Oilman. 
"Purpose," Edward Buck. 

" Literary Enthusiasm," George Edwards Jackson. 
"Mount Vernon," Henry C. Hallo well. 

** The Progress of Republican Principles during the last half Century," Wm. L. 
Rowland. 
"The Ideal and the Actual," Angelo W. North. 
" The New Englander from Home," David Ogden Morehouse. 
" Misdirected Power," Henry Seymour Sanford. 
"The Harp of the Winds," a Poem, Albert Biqelow. 
"The Rival Queens," John G. Baird. 
** Buried Cities," Fisk P. Brewer. 
" The American Congress," William H. Odell. 
"iTuthfulness," Francis Miller. 

Evening, 

" 'O rqs ^i\oir\ovTias koI rfjs <^i\o<ro<p(as hycHv,** Greek Oration, Joel F. Bingham. 

"'Westward the Star of Empire takes its flight,'" Charles C.Salter. 

** Morality in its Relation to our Government," Jonathan L. Noyes. 

** Progress," William Baldwin Ross. 

" Genius," Barron C. Moulton. 

" The National Washington Monument," George Blagden Safford. 

" The Fallacy of the Czar," George A. WiLcox. 

"The Poetical in Our College Life," Daniel Coit Gilman. 

" Utilitarianism," Philosophical Oration, Homer B. Sprague. 

" Dorylla, or The Fatal Ajtow," a Poem, William Wallace Grapo. 



THE PRESENTATION OF THE WOODEN SPOON. 

This long established custom received another impulse toward per- 
petuation on Friday evening, the 23d of May. The principles on 
which the whole proceedings were conducted differed so entirely from 
those of previous exhibitions of the kind, while the affair went off 
with such eclatf was attended by so large and brilliant an audience, 
and was afterward honored with so many compliments, that a passing 
notice of the evening's entertainment seems called for in our record of 
what is going on within the College world. • 

Brewster's new and spacious Hall was secured for the occasion, 
and long before the hour appointed, was filled with an eager crowd of 
those who had been so fortunate as to share in the limited number of 



* Excused from speaking. 
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tickets which were issued. Among them, by special invitation, were 
members of the College Faculty, many from their families, and some 
three hundred ladies from in and out of town ; while the Academic 
students generally, their friends in the Theological and Law Schools, 
and a few prominent citizens, filled up the audience. Upon entering 
the hall, the audience were escorted to seats by a committee of the 
managers, designated by the emblematic badge of a miniature spoon 
some two inches long, which was worn upon the breast. The amus- 
ing " Insigne," which was printed on the programmes, gave by its mys- 
terious symbols no little entertainment, while the half hour's interval 
between the filling of the house, and the time fixed for the opening of 
the exercises, was passing. 

At just the hour appointed there was placed upon a stand before the 
chairman's seat in face of the assembly, the wonder of the night, the 
center of attractions, the famous Wooden Spoon. It was a noble 
spoon, of the best black walnut, near three feet long and finely carved 
with a grape-vine twig entwined around the handle and a tempting 
bunch of grapes just ready to discharge their juice into the bowl 
whereon they rested. Upon the reverse was the celebrated motto 
(which by the way President Edwards once adopted) " Dum Viviraus, 
Yivamus," and on a silver plate was cut the name of him who was to 
bear the trophy, Henry C. Blakeslee, of the Class of 1852.* 

The President of the evening, Wm. W. Crapo, of New Bedford, 
Mass., introduced the exercises by begging the indulgence of the au- 
dience in criticising what they should hear, reminding them of the oft 
repeated saying that ' the funny things in College were all said long 
ago,' but assuring them, notwithstanding, that the present speakers bad 
no excuses now to render, for these they gave in a dififerent quarter. 
He then announced the opening piece of music, a March by the Ti- 
bicines. 

No band had yet appeared, however, and where the music was to 
come from, no one seemed to know. But presently the sound of a 
drum in another room was heard and then the tread of men ; — and in 
a moment afterward the Tibicines came up the aisle to their place 
upon the stage, dressed most fantastically, and bearing their instru- 
ments over the left, but with no other music than the measured drum- 
tap and the sounding step. As different parts of the audience took the 
idea of a march thus acted out, shout rose on shout and it really seem- 
ed as if a march had thus been stolen on their good nature, for the laugh 
thus excited continued throughout most of the evening. 

Next came the Salutatory, which with its " Salvete" to the vari- 

* The spoon is not presented, as some away from College think, to the poorest 
scholar in his class, but to the lowest on the list of fifty (in a class of over ninety) 
appointed by the Faculty to speak at Junior Exhibition proper. If he declines the 
honor of receiving the spoon, the colloquy appointees choose for the purpose (as 
they did in the present case) some one else n-om their own number, while men of 
other and higher grades in College scholarship are invited to take part in the exer- 
cises of the evening. 
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0U8 classes and sub-classes, a most comical medley blending Latia 
and English phrases, was a decided hit. It was succeeded byfoar 
other orations, interspersed with three colloquies, a ** Satire," an 
** Epic," a " Lyric," and a " Poem," with songs and instrumental 
music. 

The first colloquy, called " the Gobblers Gobled," in which three 
persons took part, was arranged throughout to music, a Brother and 
Linonian being engaged in electioneering a poor Sub-Freshman, who 
after all did not succeed in getting into College. 

The second was '* the Biennial, or a way to take Orations," and 
gave a singular exposition of the various means which are employed 
to help a student through this great examination, information for which 
the audience (if we may judge from the applause) seemed to be greatly 
indebted. 

The third colloquy was the Meeting of a learned Society named 
the *' <f> . ai . diV who quibbled on very little points almost as badly as 
the association (spoken of by Swift) who were " striving to make 
pin cushions of marble, and to extract sun beams from cucumbers.'^ 
The piece from its very nature was rather long, but it could hardly be 
called monotonous, for the various interruptions of the * Punster' and 
' Pun Elucidator,' the Syll-ogistic propensities of another member, and 
' the mutual admiration' tendencies of all, to say nothing of the report 
of the previous meeting and the list of additions to the Cabinet and 
Library, gave to its exercises a very miscellaneous character. 

It is impossible briefly to report the many points and hits of the 
various single pieces, and although they were the crowning glories of 
the evening, we shall be only able to allude to them. 

The " Beauties of Crosby" was a satire on the high flown peri- 
ods and infinitesimal divisions of a certain grammarian who flourished 
in the nineteenth century, and of whose discourses upon *' the-being- 
in-a-state-consequent-upon-or-resulting - from-the - being-in- the-state-of- 
having-been-grieved," the college reader may have heard. 

The " Philosophical was so curiously contrived as to leave the au- 
dience in doubt whether they should properly be moved by sentiment 
or amused with burlesque. It was followed by a Satire in Verse, 
upon the general subject of " College Honors," both those received 
from the Faculty and students, and gave some searching yet amusing 
comment son the means employed for gaining both. 

The next Oration, called the " Greatest Country," seemed to take 
with everybody, and we doubt whether any one present was not curi- 
ous to know or was able to guess how ** the sun was to be removed, 
in order that the speaker might enter on the field of his discourse." 
Then came the Epic " Chaos," one of the most laughable of the pieces, 
vividly illustrating the often quoted saying that there is but *' a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous," and a little afterward, came a 
Lyric, sung to the tune of " Simon Bore," and giving a glowing ac- 
count of the pleasures of a colloquist life. The Oration on '* Great 
Men," a more serious piece than most of those which had been spoken, 
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reviewed *^ the greatness" of the past, leaving that of the present to be 
inferred from the meeting of the " *. ai . al." It was to have been follow- 
ed by a poem upon College Life, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
the writer declined delivering his piece and gave way to the exercises 
^vhich immediately followed, to wit, the Presentation and Reception of 
the Spoon. 

This took place with all due form in connection with two speeches 
from the chairman of the evening and the recipient himself, — the one 
extending and the other receiving the honor which both ranked atnong 
the highest College life affords. The Spoon of course was glorified 
to the very highest point, and the pleasures of a Colloquist's Life were 
by no means overlooked. A Latin Valedictory, the brevity of which 
•was the soul of its wit, — consisting of a simple " Valete Omnes," and 
followed by a sudden disappearance of the speaker, — concluded the 
exercises of the evening. 

After having been together for nearly four hours, (altogether too 
long a time for any audience to be detained,) the assembly broke up 
at a little after eleven o'clock, and one great object of the Exhibition 
seemed to have been accomplished, namely, to show that College wit 
need not descend to what is low and scurrilous in itself, or slanderous 
toward the Faculty, in order to gratify an audience ; but that respecta- 
ble people will attend, and all will be amused at a mere playful exhibi- 
tion that avoids the objectional points which have usually been so prop* 
erly condemned. 

THE DEATH OF ALBERT HEBARD. 

A death at College is always more impressive than a death can be 
in any other circle of a similar extent ; but the loss of Hebard has 
made a far deeper impression, than is usual here. To us who knew 
him as a personal friend, his decease is like that of a brother, while 
those who only enjoyed the general acquaintance which his prominent 
position extended to so many, have testified in innumerable ways their 
feelings of esteem. Not only did his class unite in the Resolutions of 
respect, but in a body they attended his funeral at his early home in 
Lebanon. The Literary Society over which he had presided entered 
on their minutes resolutions declaring likewise their regard for his 
memory ; the Hall and Library which had been the scene of so many 
of his efforts were shrouded with crape, and a commemorative Oration 
was pronounced before the Students generally, by one of his earliest 
friends. At the request of the class. President Woolsey preached in 
the College Chapel on Sunday afternoon, the 1st of June, a Funeral Ser- 
mon, which has since been printed and distributed among the Students. 
A likeness of Hebard is also to be published before the graduation of 
his class. So many marks of affection and respect are only expres- 
sions of the true grief which fell on all of us when the tidings came 
that one who had been so eminent here, and whose hopes in life were 
all 80 brilliant, had departed from these scenes forever. 
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From one of his own Classmates we have received the following 
more extended 

OBITUARY. 

Albert Hebard, the subject of this brief sketch, was born in Leb- 
anon, Ct., on the 5th of January, 1826. • From early youth, he mani- 
fested qualities of mind and heart which made him much esteemed 
and beloved by a large circle of acquaintances. 

After spending about sixteen months at Andover, Mass., in pursuing 
his preparatory studies, he entered Yale College in the fall of 1847, a 
member of the class of 1851. Here his superior worth did not long 
escape notice. In the social circle, in the Society Hall, in the recita- 
tion room, and in the meeting of prayer, he ever conducted himself so 
as to ensure the love and respect of ail ; and none enjoyed a larger 
circle of more devoted and admiring friends. 

His maturity of mind and extended observation, his moral rectitude, 
and his generous regard for the feelings of others, gave him from the 
first a commanding influence in his Class, and his literary excellence 
was frequently acknowledged both by his Classmates and by the offi- 
cers of the Institution. In July, 1 850, he was chosen First Presi- 
dent of the Society of " Brothers in Unity," and filled his office with 
equal honor to the Society, and generosity to his opponents ; and in 
all the conflicts of our College Societies, he was distinguished for 
his entire freedom from that bitterness of feeling which such contests 
often engender. 

In December, 1850, he was appointed by the Society in which he 
ranked so high, to prepare a Catalogue of its Library. His extensive 
acquaintance with books, his experience ip the Society, and his own 
zealous interest in the work, designated him as the one best calculated 
to bring the enterprise to a speedy completion. Of an ardent disposi- 
tion, and unwilling to relax his efforts while any work remained unfin- 
ished, he applied himself with the utmost diligence and energy, until 
about the first of May, when he returned from College to his home, 
to recover his already impaired health, and prepare for renewed 
labors. 

On account of increasing debility, he was unable to return on the 
day appointed for the opening of the term, but reached New Haven 
on the Monday following, fully expecting to remain with his Class 
until Commencement. But, alas ! insidious disease had fastened upon 
him, and on Thursday, unable to struggle longer with an arm stronger 
than his own, he was induced to leave his College friends and duties, 
and return, for the last time, to the home and friends of his youth. 
On Sunday, May 18th, 1851, he breathed his last ; and though, when 
passing through the dark valley, unconsciousness overshadowed his 
mind, preventing him from leaving with us any word which we might 
cherish and dwell upon in fond remembrance as his last, yet the 
purity and devotedness of his Christian character in life have left with 
us the blessed assurance of his present joys. 
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His death is an event peculiarly sorrowful, and in the present in- 
stance, one of the most striking instances of the mysterious dealings 
of Providence. For nearly four years, we had struggled side by side 
up the rugged steep. He had reached a higher eminence than most 
of us, but still, whether in joy or sorrow, prosperity or adversity, he was 
ever cheerful, ever ready with a word of advice or encouragement. 
He undoubtedly possessed more of the elements of success in life 
than any other in his Class. We looked forward to his future distinc- 
tion, and hoped that the reflection of his virtues in life might add fresh 
lustre to his already fair reputation. But he is removed to a higher 
sphere of action ; and though there is much of hope in his death, it is 
to us indeed a cup of bitterness. 

His funeral at Lebanon was attended by a large number of his Class- 
mates and College friends, and it was a scene which will not soon 
be forgotten. The numerous concourse of friends and reFatives who 
were assembled about his grave manifested deepest emotion, and there 
were tears shed by " eyes unused to weep," as we his Classmates 
gazed for the last time upon his grave. 

And when we saw the calm resignation of those who had lost a 
son and a brother, we could ask with the poet, 

" Is it BO good to die? and shall we mourn 
That he is taken early to his rest ? 
Tell me ! oh mourner for the man of God ! 
Shall we bewail our brother — that he died ? 

The following hymn, composed for the occasion by a Classmate, 
was sung at the grave : — 

With rev'rent voice, almighty God, 

We raise our mournful dirge, 
While bent beneath thy chastening rod. 

And Death's relentless scourge. 

A comrade loved has left us now, 

Ciose, Brothers, round his bier ! 
Griefs sable wing doth shade our brow, 

Affection draws the tear. 

The choicest wreaths fond Hope could twine. 

Lie mingled with the clay ; 
But still a holier hope doth shine. 

And Heavenward points the way. 

Then sleep, thou silent slumberer ! sleep ! 

Till the last trump shall sound, 
Thy spirit God in heaven shall keep, 

Where endless joys are found. 

** 
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At a special meeting of the " Brothers in Unity," held May 19, 
1851, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased the All-wise Disposer of events, in His good providence, to 
remove from the midst of this Society our esteemed and valued friend and Brother, 
Albert Hbbard, therefore — 

Resolved f That while we would bow in humble submission to the will of Him who 
rules all things, and chastens His children for their good, yet we cannot restrain our- 
selves from the expression of the unmingled sorrow which this afliictive providence 
has caused us. 

Resolved, That in his connection with this Society, both as a private member and 
former President, we have ever recognized in him, talents of the highest order, faith- 
fulness, activity and zeal for the interests of our Fraternity, and an unwavering fidelity 
in the discharge of the responsible duties with which he was entrusted. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the family and friends of the deceased, 
in this their sudden and heavy bereavement 

Resolved, That as a token of our respect and sorrow for our departed Brother, the 
Hall and Library of this Society be appropriately hung in mourning for thirty days. 

ResolT^d, That as many of this Society as can conveniently so do, be requested to 
attend the funeral solemnities. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 
deceased, and to the papers of New Haven, Hartford, Norwich, and the New York 
Tribune, for publication. 

W. W. WINTHROP, President 

J. E. Goodhue, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class of Yale College, held on Monday, 
the 19th, the following resolutions, presented by Asa French, in be- 
half of the committee, were adopted : 

Whereas, In the inscrutable Providence of an All-wise God, one of our number, 
Albert Hebard, has been removed from our midst under circumstances peculiarly 
melancholy in their nature, therefore, 

Resolved, That while in this sudden and distressing dispensation we recognize the 
hand of Him " who doeth all things well," and bow in submission to His mandate, we 
cannot adequately express our grief at the loss of one, whose amiable and manly qual- 
ities had bound him to us by the strongest ties of friendship and love, upon whom we 
had looked as one of the brightest ornaments of our Class, and whose commanding 
talents gave promise of more than wonted honor and usefulness in that life upon 
which he was about to enter. 

Resolved, That in sorrow we mingle our tears with those of his distressed family 
and friends in this bereavement ; yet not without the hope and assurance that what 
has been our loss is his gain. 

Resolved, That in testimony of affection for our departed friend and classmate, 
and our respect to his memory, we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the family of the de- 
ceased, and transmitted to the press for publication. 

D. F. HOLLISTER, Chairman. 

J. L. Jenkins, Secretary. 
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SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
Clcus of 1S61. 



T. S. POTWINE, 

A. R. Little, 
R. C. Ceaicpton, 
J. G. VosE, 

W. W. WiNTHROP, 



ORATIONS. 

Valedictory, 
Salutatory, 
Philosophical, 

u 



« 



East Windsor. 
Newport, K L 
EarmingtoQ. 
MiltoD, Mass. 
New Haven. 



W. A. Alexander, Washington, Ga. 
0. H. Garter, Waterbury. 

J. S. HoYT, New Canaan. 



W. S. Atleb, 

J. BUDLONO, 
T. 0. DOWNIE, 

J. W. Fearn, 
R. J. Haldiman, 



Lancaster, Pa. 
Pawtucket, Mass. 
S. Grove, Wisconsin. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 



W. D. F. Manioe, New York Citjr. 

S. M'Oall, Lebanon. 

E. 0. Whitney, Winchendon, Msass- 

D. L. JuDsoN, Birmingham. 

H. LooMis, New Haven. 

J. M. Slade, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. C. Stiles, West Chester, Pa.- 

J. R. Thurston, Bangor, Me. 



DISSERTATIONS. 

A. French, Braintree, Mass. 

G. W. Gordon, Key West, Flor. 
E. J. Hawes, Hartford. 



DISPUTES. 



C. A. Baer, Lancaster, Pa. 

E. W. Bedinger, Boone Co., Ky, 

A. H. Carrier, Bridgeport, 

E. W. Evans, Leraysville, Pa. 

E. Hungerford, Wolcottville. 

H. W. Brinsmade, Troy, N. Y. 

J. E. EsTABRooK, Worcester, Mass. 

W. Frear, Ulysses, N. Y. 



H. H. Jessuf, 
G. W. Lyon, 
J. W. Noble, 
D. P. Smith, 
R N. Taft, 

J. R. Hills, 
J. Y. Leonard, 
D. P. Temple, 



COLLOQUIES. 

H. D. W. Beman, Mount Zion, Ga. R B. Peet, 

J. A. Gallup, Ledyard. J. Sheldon, 

G. Hopkins, Naugatuck. F. M. Stevens, 

T. G. Kent, ^ Wayland, Mass. R. Welles, 

H. D, White, New Haven. 



Montrose, Pa. 
Bedford, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Sprmgfield, 
Mendon, Mass. 

Auburn, N. Y. 
Berkshire, N. Y. 
Framingham, Mat^*^ 



Brooklyn, N. Y 
Watertown, N. "5r. 
Portland. 
Newington. 
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OFFICERS OF THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 



LiNONIA. 

is B. Sfeague. 
lAM B. Ross. 
QE S. Myqatt. 
3 Smith. 
IT E. Kent. 

JDLET SeILES. 



Calliope. 
James Atwood. 



BsoTHsas IN Unity. 
Presidents. 
William Boies. 

Vice Presidents. 
Henry C. Hallowell. Alexander 0. MoKissack. 

Librarians. 
Cyrus L. Hall. 

Treasurers. 
Jonathan L. Noyes. 
Secretaries. 
Alfred Grout. 

Vice Secretaries. 
Samuel C. Gale. 



Luoiua C. Duncan. 
Lucius 0. Duncan. 
Randal L. Gibson. 
William S. Maples. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED, JUNE 20, 1861. 

WOOLSEY SCHOLARSHIP. 

Class of 1854. 
William H. Fenn. 

PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 

Class of 1853. 



ize, C. T. Lewis. 
• H. I. Bliss, 

' T. D. Hall. 

ize, W. R. Eastman, 
' E. L. Deforest, 

S. T. Hyde. 



J. McCoRMICE. 

Class of 1854. 

E. H Magill, 
E. C. DuBois, 

W. H. NORRIS. 



S. Walker. 

L. S. POTWINE. 



PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



1st Division. 
ize, G. A Johnson. 
' A. Geout. 

j G. W. Baldwin. 

( S. M. Capron. 



Class of 1863. 

2d Division. 
H. C. Robinson. 
T. Bacon. 

Phelps. 

White. 



(b!k. 

(A. D. 



Sd Division. 
C. T. Lewis. 
E. L. Clark. 
J. M. Whiton. 



PRIZES FOR TRANSLATION FROM GREEK INTO ENGLISH. 



Ist Division. 
ize, W. H. Fenn. 

' W. S. Shurtleff. 

^ j C. Pardee. 

( M. N. Whitmore. 



Class of 1854. 

2d Division. 
W. B. Dwiqht. 

T. P. Proctor. 

L. S. POTWiNE. 



Sd Division, 
C. Cutler. 

Hooker. 
Sparrow. 
T. G. Ritch. 



j J.* W. 
( O. C. ! 
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(£bitor'0 ®abU. 

We deem it a happy circumstance that the Yale Lit has no stated periods when 
its appearance is expected. Its Editors are the most independent of that servile 
profession, since their Readers never question the propriety of a delay, never soold 
— and we suspect never care — at the non-appearance of the Magazine. But ftr 
the sake of an explanation wo will say, that the delay in the present case is more 
apparent than real, llie change in the terms has compelled us to change the names 
of the months without giving the time for a corresponding early appearance of the 
numbers. Hence the so-called May number must usually appear in June. 

The Editor^s Table has been well termed the play ground at the back side of his 
field of labor, wliere, free from restraint and beyond the reach of criticism, ho may 
sport as best pleases him. Any literary gambols which may have been intended 
for this number are most mercilessly smothered by the decree of the printer — ^no 
room. The summer term is always one of interest and excitement, — the most so of 
any in the year. There is a continual succession of engrossing topics, which gain 
the attention of students, demand their time, and call forth new powers and display 
amusing traits of character. The various Elections, the initiations into the Secret 
Societies, the Biennial, the Boating mania, moon light walks and excursions to Eisi 
Rock, Lake Saltonstall and Roaring Brook, to say nothing of the new Turkish Oos* 
tume, absorb the thoughts of College students, and would demand from us a notice 
if were wc not writing by the square inch, and had we not already exceeded by 
several pages the usual limits of the Magazine. 

Reader, what think you of our new arrangement — the Memorabilia f Bo not 
condemn the idea on account of the want of variety which the present number &• 
plays, for be assured that there are some racy and interesting historical sketdm 
yet in store for you. Be assured also that to sustain such a department in ov 
Maga. requires no inconsiderable effort, and since we have striven and shall sbiva 
to please you, wc would ask your approval and encouragement; — ^we would ask dv 
of our fellow students and of graduates — both the recent and older ones — ^to aid w 
by their contributions and subscriptions. We stand in need of both — the pea vA. 
the purse. 

Contributors. — " Hesperion" and " K. S. R." cannot be accommodated in *^ 
number — their articles may appear in the next. An article on ** Presentatioo D^ 
is also omitted. Our thanks are due to J. A. A., of Brooklyn, N. T., for his kind hv^^ 

Exchanges. — The Georgia University and the Jefferson Monnment Magaitfl*'* 
have been received. We regret to learn from the number of the Amherst Ind** 
tor before us, that it is the last of its line. We have considered it as one of ^^ 
very best Exchanges. Its articles certainly were creditable to any College M^^ 
zine. The Editors have not given a very lucid explanation of the causes of *** 
death. 

We have also received the report of the officers of the " Retreat for the lamiM^ 
It was received at a time and under circumstances which rendered the pamplil 
quite significant 
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As we glance over the map of history we behold many colossal in- 
tellects that stand like mountains, to break the monotony of the scene. 
The enchantments of antiquity may have clothed them with ideal ex- 
cellence and magnified them into more gigantic proportions, while the 
fact that their cotemporaries sunk into oblivion, and left them the sole 
representatives of their age, has widened still more the bounds which 
isolate them, and has thus placed them in a more vivid light. But s^l- 
though we make due allowances for the exaggerations of fancy, and 
the apparent superiority which contrast with their forgotten cotempora- 
ries has given them, yet the very fact that their names stand out in bold 
lelief on the records of the past, proves that they were distinct individ- 
ual existences. So too if we examine the prominent men of our own 
age, we shall find that by superior natural or acquired abilities, they 
hATe drawn around themselves an insulating circle that renders their 
eharacters marked and luminous. This distinct, isolated, well defined 
state we call Individuality. 

Individuality is the result of personal independence and energy. 
That independence which leads a man to form and trust his own opin- 
ions, and that energy which leads him to maintain them, although in 
opposition to time-honored views, or to popular superstition, malice, 
and violence, constitute his individuality. 

No deep insight nor wide observation is necessary to a conviction 
that this condition or trait of character is far more rare than it ought 
to be. The mass of mankind have ever followed the same track and 
chased the same illusive shadows. The bright hopes, the high aspi- 
rations, the strong resolutions which gladden and sway the intellect in 
jonth, are one by one extinguished, as the stiff and cold reality suc- 
ceeds to the life-like and glowing picture of fancy, and the blinding 
glare of meridian manhood follows the auroral tints of youth, and in 
torn fades into the twilight of age. The heart which once beat high 
and warm with bright hopes and generous enthusiasm sinks into apathy, 
and the limbs that were once vigorous in youthful sport or in manly 
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toil, no longer battle with the world and /or the world. The glory 
that tints the flower or burns in the firmament, the unutterable mystery 
that surrounds us, the undying ispirit within us, the still voice that 
whispers to us from the abyss of death — what are these but faithful, 
though unheeded monitors that call upon us to not simply exist, but ta 
live and to act ? In the cruel mockeries which men call pleasures, how 
many in all ages merge every earnest thought, every honest feeling, 
every high aspiration ? Earth holds their souls as it holds their bodies, 
with an unyielding grasp. 

It is sad to think of this intellectual and moral suicide — so unnata- 
ral yet not infrequent, nor always unfashionable ; to think how souls 
elastic, buoyant, pure and strong, stifle all enthusiasm and suppress all 
manliness, until the spiritual image of God becomes an inert or hide- 
ous deformity, crippled by neglet and abuse, or blackened and callous- 
ed by crime. And yet this lethargy, unbroken except by the excite- 
ment of gross passions, is often called contentment, and the simple 
mistake it for happiness ; as if life were stupidity and stagnation, rath- 
er than animation, earnestness and action. So long as such is the 
theory of many and the practice of most, individuality will be an in- 
dication of good. 

But it is not without determined eflbrt that one can break the bonds 
that unite him to the mass, and can rise above the general level. 
Thought must be free, vital, and patient. Action must be equally in- 
dependent, energetic, and lasting. To possess a mind living and im- 
parting life, disciplined, expanded, and polished to its utmost capacity, 
daring to tear aside the curtains of superstition, realizing the lessons 
of the past, and piercing the mysteries of the future, conscious of the 
capacities, wants, and duties of itself and of others — this is the fruit, 
not of inaction, but of the highest and hardest mental toil. And to 
clothe the inward life of such a soul in palpable deeds, so that the 
outward visible forms shall accurately express the glorious outline of 
the invisible spirit, this too requires an energy which few possess and 
fewer exercise. Force of thought and action is therefore the chief 
element and characteristic of individuality. Let us notice more mi- 
nutely the immediate obstacles to the attainment of that " separate and 
independent station" which each should occupy. 

Leaving out of view those powers which are the gift of Nature, 
the causes of feebleness of mind and will, are indolence, a blind 
sympathy, and a love of popularity. Indolence may arise either from 
too much or too little self-esteem. We not unfrequently meet with 
those who fancy their knowledge approximates to omniscience. These 
of course will not stoop to the drudgery of self-discipline or to the hu- 
miliation of learning from others. They confound " freedom of 
thought" with " freedom /rom thought" — independent thought with in- 
dependent thoughtlessness. But indolence is oftener the result of too 
little self-esteem. In this case the person destroys his own will, 
places implicit confidence in authority, and yields himself a slave to 
others' passions. And this servility receives the fashionable, euphoni- 
ous name of humility. Now whenever a man believes that he is in- 
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capable of forming correct opinions and of performing honorable ac- 
tions, whenever his humility degenerates into a settled contempt for 
himself, there is little ground for the hope that he will rise in the scale 
of being. It is no part of true religion to annihilate all sense of in- 
dividual importance, as some very honest persons, whose zeal would 
seem to surpass their knowledge, contend ; but it shouldjather lead one 
to value more that heaven-born principle which shall survive the 
" wreck of matter and the crash of worlds." Whatever may be the 
direct cause of this intellectual sloth or the form it assumes, it is a 
plain law of our being that he who will not think for himself shall 
draw his opinions from others, for all but fools must have opinions. 
Thus men range themselves under some superior, guiding, independ- 
ent intellect, whose words are law and whose opinions are oracles. 
And strong intellects, like strong chieftains, are rarely unwilling to 
take charge of their weaker brethren, to tyrannize over and trample 
upon them. The superior mind crushes the inferior, obliterates its 
distinctive features, fuses its substance, and moulds the plastic mass 
of thought and sentiment into a mere objective existence. Familiar 
examples occur in history where distinguished authors or generals 
have thus acquired a sympathetic control over large masses, whose 
every thought was but a parody on the idea that flashed from their 
master's brain — a ludicrous parody too, being only the distorted shadow 
of what may have been in him symmetrical and substantial. Swarms 
of would-be Chesterfields, Byrons, Carlyles, and Bonapartes, adorers 
of prominent great men, and of prominent small men, infest every 
community, thinking, forsooth, that because they absorb all the bright- 
ness which radiates from their idols, their own souls will be full of 
light. Respect is indisputably due to superiority ; but when the weak 
man rivets the chain which the strong man throws around him, and 
willingly becomes a mere Sancho Panza appendage to some more or 
less Quixotic genius, he makes himself an inviting target for the shafts 
of ridicule. 

This self-humiliation is contagious. " Misery loves company," 
says the proverb. So does insignificance ; and it has company. In 
the crowded city and the solitary village, where wealth pampers its 
luxurious lords, or poverty wrings sweat and blood and life from its 
victims, where sanctimoniousness flaunts its Pharisaical robes, or con- 
scious infamy hides its face in darkness, a voice ever rises from the 
unnumbered animalculae, who cement their intellectual corpses to build 
a coral-like monument to others' greatness, uttering their unanimous 
belief, that it is better to be dragged along together than to press on- 
ward alone. Sympathy smooths over the protuberances which would 
individualize even these infinitesimals, and blends them in an undis- 
tinguished mass. 

But sympathy does not stop here. It generates popular opinion. 
From this fellowship of stupidity and degradation, fostered by a mu- 
tual self-conceit, or by a servile self-distrust, springs a popular senti- 
ment which condemns and often crushes all individuality of though 
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and action. No sane man will deny that much regard should be 
cherished for the opinions and sentiments of others. Few are so 
heedless or so demented as to neglect those numberless graces which 
smooth the roughness and soften the jolts and jostlings of the contact 
of man with man, or to wantonly overleap the barriers that forbid 
assaults upon the sensibilities of their fellow men. The danger is 
not that one will scorn, but that he will worship the popular sentiment. 
The tyranny of fashion extends to the most momentous as well as the 
most trivial matters. Notwithstanding that the fierce controversies of 
ever belligerent sects denouncing each other as heretics or infidels, 
and of parties stigmatizing each other as fanatics or traitors, call for 
honest, independent, personal judgment, yet from the sovereign Pontiff 
to the lowest Pagan, from the strong minded politician who sells his 
principles for office, to the brainless sot who sells his vote for whis- 
key, there is a fashion which determines their opinions as it de- 
termines their apparel, and shapes their conduct as it shapes their 
coats. Every sect, party, or society, has certain established views 
and customs from which it is difficult, if not dangerous, for those 
within its pale to dissent. To the mind which has not yet learned 
how indiscriminating, how fickle, how unworthy of confidence the 
world is, there is something appalling in its frown, — something in its 
scorn and hatred from which modesty shrinks with horror. In the 
bright picture of future happiness, which the angel of hope unrolls 
to the vision of youth, no feature is more gladdening than the golden 
sunlight of the world's approval, and though years of hard reality may 
afterwards teach him that the smile of man is no proof of true merit, 
policy at least will still urge him to court those who can withhold 
favors or inflict pain. Although the dungeon and the rack no longer 
seek to chastise heresy, yet when scorn points its ** unmoving finger," 
or calumny strikes its poisoned fangs, or malignity darts its Gorgon 
glances, it is not strange that he, whose reputation is dearer than life, 
should fear to face the odds, and should stifle the struggling spirit with- 
in him. Thus the pulpit has been silent when its fiercest anathemas 
should have been hurled at iniquity in high places ; the judicial 
ermine has been blotted by sanctioning injustice, cloaking guilt, and 
trampling on innocence ; the powerful and the gifted have lent their aid 
to crush freedom, to drown the voice of concience, and to silence its 
few faithful ministers. Thus has a love of idleness, of sympathy, 
and of popularity, destroyed that individuality which in an age of cor- 
ruption is the only hope of good — without which society would be not 
an ever onward, healthful stream, but a stagnant, pestilential pool. 

It is a humiliating commentary upon human character, that some of 
the best intellects the world has ever known, have sought a comprom- 
ise between conscience and sin, and though they have lauded virtue, 
honesty, and truth in the abstract, have belied their professions by 
their daily conduct. As authors, their individuality has been most 
conspicuous ; as men, they have completely lost it in their servility to 
the passions of themselves or of others ; or if they have differed from 
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Others, it has been by surpassing them in iniquity as they surpassed 
them in power. Take Bacon, as an instance. Few have left a deeper 
or more lasting impression upon the character and destiny of men, than 
he. In penetration and grasp of mind — solving the most complex 
mysteries and revolutionizing the whole system of philosophy, his 
most careless words seeming eternal monuments of his genius — his 
individuality causes him to stand like Mount Blanc among the moun- 
tains. Had he exhibited a sublimity of moral character correspond- 
ing to his stupendous intellect, had he rebuked venality and licentious- 
ness and his contemptible ambition to shine in contemptible things, 
we might well believe that " every god had set his seal to give the 
world assurance of a man." But if his intellect makes us proud of 
oui species, his vices are a perpetual memorial of human frailty. 
Contrast Bacon with Milton. They were perhaps equally intellectual, 
but the individuality of Bacon existed chiedy in his writings ; that of 
Milton both in his writings and in his life. While moral courage, 
unspotted purity, and greatness of soul shall receive the respect and 
imitation of men, the adamantine strength of character, the sublime 
confidence in truth and its author, which Milton displayed when he 
fought single handed against injustice, vice, and contumely, as if the 
strength of myriads were concentrated in his arm, and the inspiration 
of a thousand bards had rolled his words in fire, shall forever picture 
him to the imagination, meek, valiant, pure, and glorious, as one of his 
own angelic warriors. 

The merit of individuality is not positive, but relative. It is not a 
thing to be aimed at for its own sake, but is rather a consequence of 
high aims. Of all the ridiculous phases of folly, hardly any is so 
calculated to produce a wondrous levity as the " aping of eccentrici- 
ties" by those who would be distinguished. Forgetting that individu- 
ality is an efiect and not a cause, an incidental circumstance and not 
an essential element of goodness or of greatness, they seize on what 
is at best a shadow and may be a blemish, and fancy their uncouth 
conduct and homely garb proofs of unappreciated worth. Thus the 
hermit seeks complete isolation ; the ascetic lengthens his face in the 
midst of mirth ; the Pharisee makes interminable prayers amid the 
din of the streets ; the heaven born genius wears a peculiar dress ; as 
if mental capacity or moral excellence were to be measured by ex- 
ternal peculiarities ; as if genius were not the result of a happy men- 
tal organization, but of a strange combination of fantastic garments. 
The futility of such conduct is most palpable. We need not be mis- 
anthropes, and we cannot tear asunder those hidden links which bind 
us to ail our race. *^ I love a fool," says Charles Lamb, ** as naturally 
as if 1 were of kith and kin to him." 

Let those therefore who aspire to prominence not disguise their 
outward, but cultivate and develop their inward being. '* Corruption 
wins not more than honesty," and fraud is sure to be in the end un- 
masked. Mingling with others, not to share their apathy or their sin, 
much less to rise by degrading them, but to relieve suffering, to reform 
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rice, to overthrow ail that opposes indiyidual and social progress, to 
lead the ran of improvement, in the midst of corruption incorruptible, 
in the midst of pride humble, in the midst of servility independent- 
it is thus that men should stand, slighting contempt and unshaken by 
opposition, like a lofty cliff lashed by the sea and the tempest, yet 
immovable forever. s. 



The waning lights shone dimly forth within the banquet hall, 
The sound of revelry was hushed, the guests departed all ; 
No more the sparkling nectar filled the chalice to the brim, 
Or rung the laugh around the bowl, where flashing bubbles swim. 
The music's swell, had died away, no sound disturbed the spell, 
Save when along the marble floor a measured footstep felL 
One mantled form in silence paced the spacious room alone» 
Unconscious how on rapid wing the festal hours had flown. 
At length he paused ; — in startling tones upon the air of night 
The ivied tower proclaimed abroad Time's unrelenting flight ; 
There was no whirlwiud's rushing sound, no loud or uttered word, 
But in those dear and ringing tones a spirit's voice he heard ; 
He stood as if some viewless hand had chained him to the spot, 
And all his manhood's hopes and pride were now alike forgot 
That midnight bell, those solemn tones, they touched a chord within, 
The knell of precious moments slain in revelry and sin, — 
The past, with all its guilty dreams, its wasted misspent years. 
Approached and with its sorrowing gaze unsealed the fount of tears. 
'* O Time 1 thou boon of priceless worth, not all the boundless sea 
Of gold and untold gems conceals, can buy delay of thee ; 
Once gone, thou art forever gone, no prayers can then avail, 
Or wealth of worlds the suppliant place once more in Mercy's pale. 
Yet while thou still art in our reach, we bid thee, blind, depart^ 
And in our frantic madness strive to stab thee to the heart" 

O murdered Time ! thy ghastly shade hath come to haunt me now, 
Its eyes in sadness fixed on me, beneath that pallid brow; 
Stem, still and statue-like it stands upon the marble floor. 
And with its icy hand outstretched, points, points for evermore. 
^ Can deep repentance aught avail, shall mercy be displayed. 
To pardon wrong and heal the wound this guilty hand hath made T 
A cheering voice fell on his ear, " Forgiveness waits thy crime, 
But few and evil are the days, henceforth redeem the time." 

That midnight bell I how strange and dear the language of its Bound, 
As Time's long pointing finger stalks its solemn dreoit round; 
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We hear it oot amid the din and bustle of the day, 

Its warning voice amid the strife unheeded dies away ; 

But when the world's great pulse is calm, the struggling passions still, 

Its sound with strains of music wild, the listening ear can filL 

What varied tales the rising tear, the sigh of anguish tell, 

As in the steeple slow descends the hammer on the belL 

Unwelcome thought, too oft repulsed, the summons then attends, 

And conscience to its bloody lash a threefold vigor lends. 

EtemalJustice seems to speak and smite the culprit dead, 

" Thou fool, thy soul is now required, and time for thee is fled." 

But to the wise another sound, interpreted aright, 

Is wafted from the clanging tower, upon the breeze of night 

"The work is great, thy time is short,'* the kindly accents say, 

" And small the strength thou hast to toil ; rise. Christian, watch and pray." 

J. K. L. 
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Imagination may be defined, the power of vividly and copiously 
reproducing, whether in real or in arbitrary combinations, our various 
conceptions of objects of sense. As an intellectual process, it differs 
from a vivid fancy only in being more active and fruitful. As a pow- 
er, however, its distinctive element consists in lively sensibilities, 
which stimulate and direct the fancy, and cause the mind to delight 
in its own creations. 

The offices which this faculty fulfils, and the {Purposes which it is 
designed to serve in our constitution, are both important and various. 
I propose now to speak of its value to the philosopher as an aid in 
the discovery of truth. 

I am aware that this notion is somewhat paradoxical. There is a 
Tulgar impression, that in the investigations of science, the less im- 
agination we possess, the better — ^that though an instrument of power 
to the rhetorician, it is fruitful of disadvantages to the philosopher — 
that it has an infallible tendency to divert and blind and mislead — that 
the more effectually it is banished from the mind, the greater is the 
triumph of reason. This prejudice arises from an imperfect under-* 
standing of the processes by which the mind arrives at general truths. 
It is easy to see how the imagination may lead into error, how pleas- 
ing fictions and plausible fictions may often appear, to weak or preju- 
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diced or unenlightened or enthusiastic minds, invested with all the 
evidence of truth, and how rude nations are ever ready to helieve the 
songs that please them. It is easy to trace a thousand absurd beliefs 
of past ages to this source. But to conceive how the imagination may 
have aided in the discovery of truth, is comparatively difficult. We 
see the result ; it is the result of reasoning. It is conclusion derived 
from premises. But through what dark mazes of perplexity and doubt 
the mind of the reasoner may have groped before emerging into the 
clear .light of knowledge, and by what aids it may have extricated 
itself, can be adequately conceived only by those who have pursu- 
ed intricate investigations for themselves, and reflected on the course 
of their own thoughts. It is a trite remark, that as men advance ia 
reason the imagination languishes through inactivity. In a certain 
sense, this is undoubtedly true. I apprehend, however, that, as a 
mental power, it is not so much disused, as directed into new fields of 
action. Before, it was occupied more exclusively with fiction and 
fable : now, it is more husy in mirroring forth things real. Before, it 
may have sometimes deluded and misled, it may have sometimes en- 
croached on the prerogative of reason ; but now, reason resumes the 
throne and presses the imagination into her own service. 

In attempting to show the uses of the imagination in processes of in- 
ductive reasoning, I shall not attempt to follow any accurate analysis 
of the steps by which the mind advances, but shall simply point out, 
as they occur to me, a few modes in which this power is advanta- 
geously brought into exercise. 

It is the peculiar province of the philosopher to reason out general 
truths. To this end, he first collects a multitude of facts, and then 
traces their various relations, with a view to discovering laws that 
govern or principles that pervade them. 

Suppose, then, that in commencing the investigation of a particular 
subject, he holds in the storehouses of his memory all the requisite 
knowledge of facts. These must be brought to mind. They must 
be singled out among a wilderness of irrelevant materials, and held 
up in relief before the mind. This implies an exercise of memory 
and an exercise of ^reason. But as the recollection must precede the 
act of judgment, it follows that the memory has a busy work to do. 
It must present the whole chaotic mass out of which here and there a 
part is to be selected. It must roam abroad without a guide, and bring 
back relevant facts and irrelevant facts without discrimination, until it 
has exhausted the whole field within which the required data are to 
be found, or until reason has pronounced the supply sufficient for the 
purpose in hand. In the study of a wide subject this is a difficult 
process. We are ever in danger of overlooking important facts, and 
of resting satisfied with insufficient data, although possessed of knowl- 
edge, which, if it occurred, would correct our judgment. The youth- 
ful tendency to hasty generalization is not the most easily overcome 
by age. Many a philosopher has spent half a life in perfecting some 
magnificent theory, which the mention of a few well known facts, that 
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bad not occurred in the same connection before, has been sufficient to 
scatter to the four winds. To guard against this danger, to give the 
mind a ready command over its own knowledge, nothing is more im* 
portant than a lively imagination. It assists the memory to give up 
its own stores. In other words, it prompts recollection. To call up 
a series of images, and to marshal them in review before the mind, 
implies, so far as it goes, a lively exercise of the power of association ; 
and it serves to advance it still farther. We direct our attention to a 
particular field of inquiry. We make an effort to scan it. Straight- 
way we begin to see it, with the eye of imagination, painted in vivid 
colors and peopled with vivid forms. Now, since the picture represents 
real phenomena in their real relations, it presupposes the agency of 
the memory. Hence, the same inspiring feelings which excite the 
fancy, excite also the power of recollection. The imagination, in its 
avidity for images, calls the memory into vigorous exercise, to supply 
it with the originals from which to copy. Nor is this all. When the 
picture is formed we can detain it before us. We can dwell on its 
separate parts successively, consider each in its various relations and 
return from one to another at pleasure. Our thoughts are thus accele- 
rated in every direction, and our recollections multiplied, by the great 
number and variety of starting-points presented by the imagination. 
Or if, on the other hand, we are deficient in this power, if our con- 
ceptions of sensible objects are few and indistinct and flickering, the 
memory labors, and facts will not occur in the connections in which 
they are wanted. All reflecting minds, however, have in some meas- 
ure experienced the advantages thus derived from the imagination. 
There are moments in which some awakened feelino^s stimulate the 
fancy to an unusual degree of activity, in which our conceptions of 
sensible objects become strangely vivid, and every image that appears 
brings with it a throng of associations. These are the moments in 
which, above all others, we have been enabled to reason on wide sub- 
jects with the advantage accruing from copiousness of materials. 

Another use of the imagination, somewhat analogous to the prece- 
ding, is to aid us in anticipating possible results of the operation of 
known causes. There are many subjects on which we cannot reason 
correctly without taking probable cases into the account, without assu- 
ming these as part of our data. We cannot, for instance, prescribe a 
universal rule of duty, or lay down a universal principle in political 
economy, until we have seen that it holds good, not only in every 
known case, but also under all supposable circumstances. On such 
subjects, therefore, imaginary instances are no less important to the 
philosopher than to the rhetorician. Provided they are probable, they 
must be treated as facts. They are sometimes indispensable to a 
correct conclusion, as not having a precedent in history. They are 
at other times convenient, as occurring readily, and thus obviating 
the necessity of laborious research after real cases. We first frame 
a hypothesis which accords with observed facts, and then conjure 
up a multitude of imaginary cases to test its validity. It is evi- 
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dent, however, that this use of the imaginatioa is confined to that 
which is in its nature contingent, since that which we can foresee a» 
necessary is arrived at by another process. But there is so much 
contingency in the affairs of men, as both to give a wide scope to 
busy fancy, and to render its agency of the highest importance. H» 
who is incapable of surveying the regions of the possible is liable to 
fall into error by reasoning exclusively from the actual. 

The imagination, again, serves as a valuable guide in the research 
after new facts. The same mental endowment, which, like a well 
formed eye in scanning the landscape, enables us to swe^p rapidly 
over the fields of our own knowledge, aids us, in like manner, to trace 
the boundaries of the unknown. To conceive of all the blanks in our 
stock of information relative to a wide subject, to conceive of all the 
various directions in which we may set out in quest of new facts, 
often requires an effort of which a barren imagination is incapable. 
There are a thousand lurking places of truth, which, though easy of 
access, forever escape our notice. But where the mass of mankind 
have scarcely observed a void, imaginative minds will often discover 
fruitful fields of investigation. Their roving fancies lead their attention 
to unexplored regions. An awakened curiosity leads them to investi- 
gation. Nor is this all. The ground which science has not preoccu- 
pied with facts, imagination fills with fictions. Some of these recom- 
mend themselves to the judgment as probable. Thus a new impulse 
is given to inquiry, and it is now guided by a more definite aim. In 
the physical sciences, these suggestions of the fancy have bees the 
keys that have unlocked the richest treasuries of knowledge. The 
phenomena of nature are so familiar, and yet apparently so inscrutaUe 
beyond that which is seen, that it has required visionary and enthusi- 
astic minds to make them objects of attention and study. Pioneers in 
science have generally been bold conjecturers. It was for a conjec- 
turer rather than for an observer, that the world had waited six thoi;^ 
sand years, when Kepler discovered the laws of the planetary motions. 
Nor have these investigations been fruitless, when the conjectures that 
induced and directed them have proved false. He who went in search 
of islands found a continent. The illusory pursuits of the alchymist 
have given birth to chemistry ; and the history of science is full of 
similar examples. There is such an infinitude of truth surrounding 
us, that when we earnestly pursue phantoms we can seldom fail of 
stumbling upon realities. Yet such, in general, is the narrowness and 
paucity of our conceptions, that to make flights beyond the little con- 
tracted range of our own knowledge, and to wander over those illimit- 
able expanses in nature which relatively to our minds are blanks, has 
been reserved for the most adventurous fancies. 

We have so far spoken only of the value of the imagination as an aid 
to the suggestion or discovery of the data from which we are to reason. 
But the ultimate aim of philosophy is induction or generalization 

To this end, nothing is more important than the power of taking & 
wide and distinct view of a complicated mass of materials. And 
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there are few subjects, which we can suppose to engage the attention 
of the philosopher, in which this does not imply a vigorous imagina- 
tion. It may. well be questioned, whether one who is destitute of this 
power, however active his reasoning faculty may be, is capable of 
going through an intricate process of induction. If we cannot dis- 
tinctly image in mind but a few sensible objects at once, if our scope 
of clear vision is narrow, if when we attempt to combine many parts 
in our conceptions and to contemplate them as a whole we see noth- 
ing but a blur, we are not likely to discern those features and relations 
which are common to all, or to extensive classes. It is like surveying 
the coast with a spy glass from a rocking vessel at sea. We see a 
succession of objects, but cannot discern their relative positions, or 
trace the outlines of the landscape. 

The imaginative philosopher can survey, as it were with one glance, 
the mass of materials which he is to analyze and arrange. He can 
picture a yride field of investigation before him vividly and correctly. 
He is not liable to lose sight of one part while contemplating another. 
His conceptions are not liable to become faint and confused as he ex- 
tends them to more complex objects, but he is capable of viewing, as 
it were the whole and the parts at once. Having thus combined in 
his conceptions a multitude of facts in their known and obvious rela- 
tions, he is now presented with a chart on which he can dwell at 
length, to trace out new and more hidden relations, and thus by degrees 
tQ arrive at more general facts. He traces those uniformities in the 
sequence of events to which we attach the idea of causation. He 
compares facts together, observes their resemblances and contrasts 
■and combines or separates them accordingly. He compares relations 
together and pursues wide analogies. By these and similar processes 
he gradually advances, till he is enabled finally to discover principles 
of accordance which pervade the whole mass. The judgment is thus 
brought into exercise under the greatest possible advantages. It has 
a wide area to move in, and something definite and tangible with which 
to deal. Hence, the imaginative mind, by the correctness, the multi- 
plicity, and the comprehensive grasp of its conceptions of objects, is 
fruitful in comparisons, quick to discover new relations and new 
analogies, and to detect order in the midst of confusion. 

One of the wisest of metaphysicians refers our errors in judgment 
chiefly to the want of clear conceptions of the things about which we 
judge. How important an aid, then, must a vivid imagination be in the 
fields of inductive reasoning, where the sensible objects to be conceiv- 
ed of are so numerous and complex, and the relations to be traced are 
so infinitely multiplied and various ! When, for example, we turn our 
eyes on the history of the world, what an endless and complicated 
succession of events do we behold ! What a multitude of actors ! How 
endlessly diversified, and how different from our own,. have been the 
circumstances of mankind in different places and times ! How often, 
when we attempt to picture to ourselves the great complex scenes that 
have passed away, do we see nothing but a shadowy confusion in 
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which men appear as trees walking ! And thus, when we undertake to 
build systems of philosophy on historical facts, we are ever prone* to 
fall into error, through the vagueness and the limited grasp of our con- 
ceptions, and a consequent misapprehension of the relations in which 
men stood and the influences by which they were surrounded. And 
again, we may find a convenient example in the science of astronomy. 
The machinery of the universe is so vast and so complicated in its 
operations, the real and apparent paths of the planets are so '* thwarted 
and convolved," that minds of limited powers of conception often find 
themselves lost in a maze, when they attempt to extend their ideas so 
as to embrace the whole system as it would appear if all brought 
under the inspection of the eye. Much less would such minds have 
been competent to make this intricate structure an object of close 
scrutiny, and to trace out the hidden laws by which its movements are 
regulated. 

But a vivid imagination makes the complicated simple. It makes 
the past present and brings the distant near. It reveals to sight those 
things which the eyes have not seen. By its aid, we are enabled to 
live in the scenes of history and to see the past world moving like a 
great diorama before us. By its aid, we are enabled to scale the heav- 
ens and to look down upon a system of worlds as upon an orrery. 
And the advantage which it thus secures to the philosopher is, that it 
brings within the grasp of reason the materials on which it is to work. 

There is still another ofiice of the imagination, which adds to ils 
▼alue in a process of induction. I refer to its power of framing ar- 
bitrary combinations. 

This is brought to bear in devising instruments and expedients for 
testing the validity of theories ; which serve either to fortify the mind 
in its conclusions or to correct its errors. It is brought to bear again, 
when the imagination invents means for its own assistance, as when 
it lines the heavens with circles and fixes arbitrary points of reference 
in time and space. Similar artificial aids to our conceptions are com- 
mon in nearly every branch of science, and are no less useful to the 
philosopher who invents, than to the student who learns them. 

But this exercise of the imagination is chiefly useful in the framing 
of hypotheses. The human mind, at the utmost grasp of its concep- 
tions, is seldom able to arrive, as it were by direct approach, at the 
final results of generalization. It advances by a series of experiments. 
Some observed analogies more or less general, some uniform relations 
traced through a greater or less number of phenomena, suggest a prin- 
ciple, on which we proceed to build an imaginary system. We have 
idready seen how such conjectures lead to the discovery of new facts. 
They are no less useful as means of discovering general truths, sup- 
posing the facts to be known. Having framed a hypothesis which 
accords with a part of the phenomena, we proceed to test it, by seeing 
whether it accords with all. We detain it before us, and view it in 
its relations both to all the remaining phenomena and to the conse- 
quences, immediate or remote, which are deducible from it. We thus 
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perceive wherein it is valid, wherein deficient and wherein redundant, 
and are enabled to modify it accordingly. We are now either present* 
ed with a new hypothesis, which covers more ground, and are enabled, 
by repeated modifications of the same plan, finally to arrive at a satis- 
factory result ; or, if we find it necessary to abandon our original idea 
altogether, we still have tllto advantage of having disposed of one 
among a number of probable hypotheses, and of thus having exhaust* 
ed a part of the uncertain ground. In this manner we advance, step 
by step, over scafibldings erected by the imagination, until we gain^ at 
last, the firm rock of truth. 

It is thus that the human mind has ever progressed in philosophy. 
The history of theories is mainly a history of experiments and failures. 
If these have been consequences of the imperfection of our intellects, 
they have also served as the means of enlightening it. They have 
seldom been made in vain ; and they have often proved fruitful of the 
most sublime and important results, not only by directing investigation 
into the right path, but also by inspiring the mind with hope and en- 
thusiasm. Instances, indeed, are not wanting, in which these air-castles 
in science have been approached and found to be tangible realities. Il 
is more generally true, however, that theories have been developed by 
successive modifications of hypotheses, the process being carried on 
from step to step by different minds, and often prolonged from age to age. 

Thus we have seen that, even in the pursuits of philosophy, the im* 
agination is not without important uses, either as a creative power or 
as a faithful copyist of nature. The difference between the fancy of 
the poet and that of the philosopher is, that the one is supreme, but the 
other subordinate. In poetry, the pictures of the imagination are val- 
uable for their own sake and are embodied in expression. But in sci- 
ence, they are valuable only as a means to a higher end. They assist 
to lead the mind out of darkness into the light, and are then forgotten. 



€l)t Rtlattona of €l)ri0ttamts to ^rt. 

BY JOSEPH SHELDON, WATEBTOWN, V. T. 

The vital forces which move the world are never isolated in their 
action. They must come forth to do their work modified by each 
other, by time and by circumstances. The thought which stirs the 
hearts of men, like the power which moves their bodies, encounters 
resistance, and the actual force of a nation's character becomes a re- 
sultant. Thus the peculiarities of its government and laws, its ad- 
vancement in science and the arts, depend upon all the separate im- 
pulses which are given to its mind. 
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To whatever extent individuals may differ in regard to minor points 
of Christianity, all must agree that it is a great historical cause and that 
it has left its impress wherever it has prevailed, partly by changing the 
direction of the human energies, and partly by stimulating them to 
greater and more persistent activity. , And in turn it has been marred 
and bruised by perpetual conflict with p^sion and ignorance, so that 
it has sometimes been corrupted, but never totally deprived of power. 
It therefore sustains peculiar and important relations to every field of 
effort, influencing the development of truth by changing the character 
of men. 

Although there have been disputes in regard to the philosophy and 
legitimate objects of the fine arts, none can deny that in all ages they 
have actually made the world better or worse ; none can say that in 
the future they have not their work to perform, their mission to fulfill. 
No great mind earnestly struggling to project its inner life upon the 
outer world has ever found and left mankind in the same condition, 
and least of all when it has addressed itself to the imagination and 
the heart. We are at present to consider the relations of Christianity 
to the fine Arts. 

It is a common impression that the cultivation of the fine arts is 
merely an amusement of the idle and luxurious, having little or nothing 
to do with character or the sober duties of life. It is viewed as a 
recreation, harmless it may be, but unworthy of the highest efforts of 
the greatest genius. Even as thus furnishing a proper and delightful 
amusement, soothing the mind and restoring its energies, the fine arts 
may render a service not unimportant in forming an elevated Christian 
character. It is admitted that the contact of the mind with things 
orderly and beautiful tends to preserve it from contamination, and 
may sometimes awaken the better feelings. This constitutes their 
principal value in the estimation of many conscientious people. This 
is much ; but there is something deeper and broader in the objects 
and aims of the fine arts — something which takes hold of the strongest 
feelings of our nature. The Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost was 
not created simply to furnish an amusement. Raphael did not paint 
the transfiguration of the Saviour to amuse the fancy or to please the 
eye. There is something more than a magnificent entertainment in 
the Psalms. There is a longing of the heart for something better and 
more beautiful than the every-day world presents — an " aching void" 
which is filled in part by the creations of the fine arts. The true 
artist must profess a personal force, that, striking deep through the sur- 
face of things, seizes upon their inmost spirit. His life is one of 
earnest, enthusiastic labor, and the Divinity which stirs within him is 
no mockery. It produces effects of some kind for good or for evil. 
The cultivation of the fine arts is therefore not merely an amusement 
that leaves no lasting impression on the character. 

Again, it has sometimes been supposed to exert an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon Christianity, and that it is nearly allied to sensuality. 
We know that whatever is noble in principle has been perverted to 
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the propagation of vice, and that the fine arts are not an exception ; 
but we feel that there is something true and ennobling in their crea- 
tions ; and it is well to remember that there is ever a tendency to 
overrate the importance of truths which have long occupied our atten- 
tion. Among men contemplating different departments of the Crea- 
tor's works, it is not strange that conflicts arise, not only from the 
errors into which they are liable to fall, but from not observing the re- 
lations which bind such departments together. We see the tops of 
mountains rising above the fogs which envelop their bases, but none 
would infer that the granite foundation which held them together had 
melted away, leaving them isolated and without support. One may be 
more majestic, but not more real, than another. They all reach down 
to a substratum that sustains and connects them. Such is sometimes 
the appearance of positive and eternal truths. Christianity is a devel- 
opment of the most important, but it harmonizes with the most insignifi- 
cant. Still it may not be unimportant to consider the apparent conflict 
of the fine arts with Christianity. 

In its struggle to gain supremacy over the moral world, Christianity 
has had peculiar obstacles to meet and to overcome — obstacles which the 
times and the circumstances interposed. The aversion to its doctrines 
natural to a soul clinging to low desires and to sensual pleasures, and 
the antagonism of unbridled passions, compelled it to wage an unceas- 
ing war, not only against grossness, when grossness had its greatest 
strength, but against whatever in any way retarded the spread of its 
life-giving doctrines. It required a vigor nourished from within to 
enable the early Christians to stand aloof from the mass of mankind, 
and to live for an object infinitely higher. Heroic men sprang up to 
die as martyrs, and necessity left but little time or inclination for other 
than religious pursuits. They had a message of strange import to de- 
clare, which they knew was by others despised or unknown. Asceti- 
cism with many became the fashion, and by them the fine arts were 
regarded with distrust or aversion. They were then as now frequently 
employed to embellish vice. They had aided in erecting and adorning 
temples to heathen Divinities. They were the concomitants of re- 
pose. The worship of idols was practised over a great part of the 
world. Christianity came to uproot, overturn, and destroy such habits 
and superstitions ; to substitute the worship of the Invisible for the 
disgusting rites of the heathen, and to turn the lives of men into purer 
channels. It was thus brought into direct collision with institutions 
deeply fixed in the hearts of the people, and around which the arts 
were entwined. It is not strange that both the institutions and the 
arts were united in a common condemnation. But there have been a 
few who have left proofs that Christianity is not inimical to the fine 
arts ; who have caught from it a true inspiration, and have risen to the 
loftiest conceptions and the noblest achievements. The artist who 
feels that Christianity is a reality transcending all others, that it is 
truly an emanation from the Divinity, can never want a subject ade* 
quate to call foith all his powers. 
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The great obstacle to the universal spread of Christianity is not 
that there is no inherent force in its doctrines, but that low cares and 
degrading passions rule the world with a tyrant's sway. Whatever 
tends to break these " green withes" and free the soul renders a val- 
uable service to Christianity. There is in beauty a divine adaptation 
to elevation and perfection of character. Wherever it is found, 
whether in nature or in art, it ministers to whatever is highest and 
best within us. The sublimity of the ocean, the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, as well as the delicate forms and tints of flowers, fulfill 
an important purpose in the economy of the world. The Greeks con- 
sidered imposing architecture a valuable aid in the formation of char- 
acter. Their columns and their temples contributed to the develop- 
ment of the national taste, and will continue to mould the taste of suc- 
ceeding generations, as they have that of the past. Where such models 
are continually before the eye, when our lives are passed among them 
and our hearts are drawn out in admiration of them, the passions are 
chastened and better purposes are cherished. Thus architecture be- 
comes a sign and a cause of popular advancement, and an auxiliary 
of morality and Christian character. 

The painter and the sculptor embody in permanent forms the visions 
which flit before the soul of Genius. They infuse vitality into lifeless 
matter that makes it speak to us when words would be vain ; when 
our own duller perception could not catch the spirit of the time and 
the place. They give us knowledge of the past which history can- 
not impart. We are transported by them back to scenes of awful in- 
terest, and seem to be spectators of events upon which have hinged 
the destinies of the world. The souls of saints and heroes beaming 
upon us from the canvas seem to flU us up to the measure of their 
own gigantic proportions. We make them our companions, and they 
become a solace in bereavement, a shield in temptation, and " a joy 
forever." 

Such is the kind of influence which the flne arts exert. True they 
may not of themselves establish correct moral and religious princi- 
ples ; but while they call out the highest energies of the mind, they 
soften and refine the feelings, make us more sensible of the high des- 
tiny which awaits us, and urge to more persistent eflbrt. Their influ- 
ence on society is no less than on the individual. A people contented 
with the mere necessaries of life must ever be ignorant and degraded 
— must ultimately give way to those whom higher aims and aspira- 
tions have prompted to deeds that bring them nearer to a realization 
of their hopes. Whole nations are thus compelled to rise in intellec- 
tual advancement, and to live more nearly in accordance with the 
moral laws of the Universe. 

But the fine arts have another and a more intimate relation to the 
religious feelings and to Christianity. It is difficult for the great mass 
of mankind to form any adequate conception of spiritual truths, and 
atiU more difficult to rely upon them with perfect confidence. They 
require something palpable — something to meet the eye — something 
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around which the religious feelings may cluster. From this want 
have sprung many false creeds and abominable superstitions. The 
worship of idols was the ineyitable result of a conviction that there 
is a power above us, and of an incapacity to form without a revelation 
any just conception of spiritual existence. But from this want have 
also sprung some of the noblest creations of art — creations that have 
continued to bind the soul to the traditionary faith. They become 
sacred, and their destruction ever excites the most sanguinary wars. 
True, as men rise in intellectual culture and religious knowledge, less 
importance will be attached to mere outward symbols ; but still, so 
long as Genius can see and embody more clearly than the common 
mind — so long as there endures a reverence for religion or the places 
where our holiest feelings have been roused, so long will the fine arts 
exercise an influence on the religious sentiments. 

The great leading truths of our being and destiny have been fur- 
nished by Revelation, yet it is difficult to comprehend them in their 
magnitude and real character. So there are other truths which the 
mind cannot firmly grasp, nebulae which the reason cannot resolve. 
They must come to us through faith sustained by reason and quick- 
ened by the imagination, to awaken hope and to satisfy the heart. 
Many of them to be understood must be embodied in the creations of 
art. When the artist seizes upon these elusive and shadowy ap- 
pearances, and gives them a " local habitation and a name," he per- 
forms a great service to Christianity. 

Such appears to be the influence of the fine arts upon Christian- 
ity. Let us now consider the influence of Christianty upon the fine 
arts. 

In any nation they must spring from the peculiarities of its life and 
character. They are an embodiment of the national taste modified 
by the national necessities, and must vary with it. True, there have 
been those who have stood far above and apart from their age and na- 
tion, and have accomplished much without the genial aid of enthusi- 
astic cotemporaries ; but these are few. Some have contrived to trans- 
plant themselves to a favorite place and time in the past, and to live not 
their oVn proper life, but a galvanized imitation of that of their idols. 
The great body of those who have improved their countrymen by em- 
balming the national feelings in the productions of the elegant arts, 
have understood the circumstances by which they were surrounded ; 
have felt the emotions they have portrayed. Whenever a correct and 
discriminating taste prevails among the people, the arts must rapidly 
advance towards perfection ; but their perpetuity demands also a living 
principle within the nation — a principle that will not only preserve it 
from decay, but cause it to grow strong and vigorous. A love of the 
beautiful is not such a principle. No, nor cultivated intellect, nor 
patriotism. Important as these msy be to a just development of human- 
ity, they are not the most important. If raised to such a position, the 
fine arts may flourish for a time, but the national life must decline ; 
and they themselves must share its fate. There must be a living faith 
VOL. XVI. 42 
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that takes hold of divine realities and inspires an humble distrust of 
human powers, while it does not quench but quicken the desire of 
ideal excellence. When such a principle becomes the ruling element 
in a nation's character, its progress is certain, and the fine arts wiU be- 
come an expression and a natural consequence of the highest civiliza- 
tion. Such a principle we believe is Christianity, and such the part 
it is destined to act. 

The fine arts bloomed upon the stalk of Grecian civilization ;. but 
it struck no roots down to the fountains of living waters. There was 
nothing to make them perennial. Faith even in their own gods, the 
Greeks merged in a faith that took no hold of invisible realities. An 
exquisite sense of the beautiful — a poetic inspiration became their 
highest motive to action ; their own creations the only divinities at 
whose shrines they honestly bowed. These sprang up in unparalleled 
perfection, but they had no power to save from destruction the decay- 
ing form of Grecian civilization. Accordingly it perished ; but amid 
the chaos of its ruins splendid trophies of art still remain, like 

" A rose of the wilderness left on its stalk 
To tell where the garden had been.'' 

These relics have kept alive the spirit of ancient art. This spirit 
harmonizing with that of Christianity, suited to exalt the character, 
calculated to aid the religious feelings, forms an element of modem 
civilization — a civilization rendered permanent and progressive by the 
truths of Revelation. And although the present mission of Christianity 
must be to relieve the wants and to heal the maladies of mankind, yet 
to the future may we confidently look for a perfect realization of its 
doctrines and the noblest triumphs of Art. 



!3l Eroeru. 

At dose of Summer day, I wandered forth, 

Far from the noisy haunts of busy men. 

I was alone, for gloomy were my thoughts, 

Still, and subdued, and melancholy sad. 

I wandered by the seashore, heedless where 

I went, until before my path there rose 

A rude and jagged rock. IJp by its side 

That faced the rocky shore, I silent crept ; 

And there, upon its bold and rugged top. 

Which stood like some grim sentry, placed to guard 

The troubled sea, I sat, and gazed afar. 
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The wayes, in all their wild commotion, rolled — 

In furious madness the billows heaved I 

The skj was black, as in the darkest night, 

While now and then the lightning's vivid flash 

Would rend apart the fearful clouds above ! 

And then the thunder's angry voice would sound. 

And shake the vaulted heaven, with power 

Enough, well nigh, to crush a universe, 

Sending its loud, terrific sounds around 

On laud and sea, that the far snow-capped hills. 

The distant caves and glens of man's domain, 

And e'en the caverns of the mighty deep 

Might echo back the sound with majesty. 

And ever and anon, the sea would rise 

And dash itself against this iron rock 

With maddened fury, till its waters seemed 

A maniac, in struggles to be free ! 

While, off upon the black and turgid main, 

The fierce, tumultuous, and raging waves 

Would swell, and seek, with mad, unbridled rage, 

Their mutual destruction, leaving naught 

To mark their being, save the high-thrown spray. 

And this, I thought, how like to human life. 

The countless waves which rise amid the stoim, 

Are emblems of the ceaseless strife of man. 

The world is as this stormy, raging sea ; 

The waves which ever rise to dash themselves, 

In fury blind, against each brother wave, 

Are like the war of vain, ambitious men. 

The struggling billows' never ceasing rage 

Is as man's constant strife for victory. 

Great is the tumult of the mighty deep. 

But greater yet, and far more deep, is that 

Which from man's constant agitation comes. 

To vex, to injure, and to wrong mankind. 

Fearful and dark is this destructive storm ; 

The heavens are black, as though no light were there ; 

But far more fearful and seven-fold more black. 

Is the corrupt and wicked heart of man. 

But soon the sky was changed, the billows ceased. 
The wind grew calm as on a summer's day ; 
And in the place of dark, portentous clouds. 
The stars, with brilliant lustre, sparkling, shone ; 
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While, from the myriad hott^ the moon now iheds 

A light serene and spotlcas as henelf. 

All hushed was nature ; e'en the rolling wayes, 

Now gentle grown, seemed mnffled in their roll, 

As on the pure white sand thej sofUy sent 

The calm, blue waters of the peaoeM sea. 

Naught was there here of rough asperitj ; 

The violent and boisterous lea was bushed. 

And placid, as some mild and inland lake. 

Twas such a scene, so lovely, pure, and fair. 

As made one feelNature^s omnipotence 1 

And all confess that man was not so vile^ 

So wicked, and so far lost to virtue. 

As he who looks but on his toil and strife. 

May, in the righteousness of self, ooodode. 

No ! clouds of night may gather, storms may break. 

And tumult seem triumphantly to reign; 

But yet a power as great and strong pervades 

The radiance of the mild and gentle moon. 

And the clear brightness of a noon-day sun. 

Man's acts may oft be vile, and show of guilt, 

His thoughts may seem to savor strong of death» 

Yet all his heart is not of iron made. 

Nor all his soul a wild and barren wastei. 

There are some sunny, peaceful plains in man ; 

Some hills of truth and light, which serve to show 

With watchful care the deep hid caves of guilt 

There are in man rich nunes <tf holy love. 

Stored deep with gems of sweet, confiding trust. 

That kindle in each cold and stooy heart 

A flame of warm and melting sympathy. 

The rights of justice, law, and truth are there^ 

To feed undying friendship's sacred flam& 

No ! man is not all sin, and he who looks 

And says he 's vile, oorrupt, and dyed in g^iilt^ 

Unmindful of those great and beacon lights 

Of goodness, truth, and rights so bright and dear. 

Shows that this little, but yet noble good. 

Allures him not. He shows a mind disposed 

To leave the pure to gase on sin ak»e. 
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®t)t ^bi)tnttirt0 of iDtmbU IDtmbltton, dsq* 

CHAPTER II. 

Immediately on his arrival at the inn, Mike — for that was the name 
which Mr. Wimbleton's Irish servant answered to, as near as we can 
make out from the wretched chirography of the manuscript before us, — 
formed, as was natural, the acquaintance of the hostler, a countryman 
of his. A happy evening was spent around the hearth-stone of the 
old tavern kitchen. The bottle passed freely among the company, and 
although the contents were praised as being " dacent," " excellint,** 
'* illigant," yet nothing could equal the '* rale ould Irish whiskey, sich 
as they used to get in ' swate Ireland.' " It was beginning to grow 
late, when Mike bethought himself that it was best for him to retire 
while he was able. But according to his master's order, a visit to the 
stable was first necessary to see that the horse was well provided for. 
Now ordinarily, the obliging disposition of an Iiishman would have 
prompted the hostler to accompany Mike on this errand, and so it did 
on this occasion — but owing to the effects of the potions which he had 
imbibed in the course of the evening, he was utterly unable to act the 
promptings of his better nature. " The spirit indeed was willing, but 
the flesh was weak." He could only request Biddy, the chambermaid, 
to ** be so kind^as to be after lighthing the lanthem for her friend Mike, 
for, sure, an a tirrible pain of the rheumatism previnted him intirely 
from doing it." Biddy was not at all loth to comply with this request, 
though she well understood the hostler's reasons for not getting the lan- 
tern himself. She had seen something of his rheumatism previous to 
this. She procured the lantern, and Mike, joined by Patrick, a waiter 
in the establishment, proceeded to the barn. Every thing was found 
to be in order and they had gone a few steps back, towards the house, 
when the thought struck Mike, that he would take lodgings in the bam. 
Patrick endeavored to dissuade him, assuring him that it would be un- 
pleasant and that he might take cold. " Wud I be sich a fool as to be 
after takin cowld, whin I've got sich a good linin inside," replied Mike 
as he whirled about and darted into the bam. Patrick, after trying in 
vain to induce him to go into the house, left him on a heap of straw 
for the night. 

The evening was somewhat cool, for the wind which had blown 
gently from the northwest throughout the day, had not as yet subsided. 
The moon, now nearly full, was looking so coldly upon the earth, that 
one shuddered to think of the evenings of those planets where moons 
are plenty. The stars also served to remind one that there could be 
light without heat. Mike had not lain long enough on his bed of straw 
to get into a sleep deeper than a drowse, when he was aroused by a 
harsh, grating sound, which seemed to him to bear a striking resem- 
blance to his own name. He started up as the sound M-i-k-e — M-i-k-e, 

* OoDtinued from page 278. 
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fell upon his ear. '* A goblin — a goblin !" loudly whispered he— 
" Wud ye be a takin a poor sowl off without the benefit of a praste or 
a mass. Indade, it will take all the little cottage of Widow O'Shane, 
in ould Ireland, to get the sowl of her darlin Mike, out of pergathory, 
it will — it will." M-i-k-e — Mike, shrieked the voice. " By the sowl 
of Saint Pathrick, and if I had my old shillelah here, I'd give yer one 
bating afore yer got fast a'holt ov me," shouted Mike, as he jumped 
about in search of some weapon to supply the place of a shillelah. 
He found, by the light of the moon shining through the cracks, a 
pitchfork with which he sallied forth in the direction of the sound. 
This led him towards the street a few rods distant, where he stood 
awaiting another call. Presently a gust of wind striking the tavern 
sign over his head revealed to him his fancied goblin. Provoked by 
the deception, he seized a stone and proceeded to inflict upon the sign 
the punishment due to a disturber of the slumbers of a peaceable in- 
dividual like Mike. Having obtained satisfaction he took it into his 
head to take a walk about the town. As he was passing a fine looking 
house — the finest in the village — ^he suddenly stopped and gazed at it 
intently. An sure — said he — this is indade Squire OTlannaghan's in 
ould Ireland — my dear Kathrine is here. So down in the shade of a 
portico he sunk and poured forth the words he had often sung to bis 
** dear Kathrine." 

<* What will you do, love, when I am going 
With white sails flowing 

The seas beyond." 

Down came the boquets in showers, for a company, one of whom 
was a good imitator of an Irishman, were expected at about this time, 
and the flowers were prepared. Seizing the boquets and placing them 
carefully in his bosom, after many bows and gesticulations he made 
his way towards the tavern, which he would have passed, had not the 
call of his old acquaintance, the sign, arrested his attention. '* An its 
you, is it, yer midnight goblin," said he, seizing a stone and giving 
the sign a parting salute. " What in the world are yer after disturbin 
dacent people at this time o'night." Saying this, he wheeled about 
and with soldierly precision marched down the gangway which lead 
to the barns. The first barn which Mike came to was not the one he 
had entered at first — yet he was not in a state to notice this fact, and 
he stopped for the night in the one nearest the road. He threw him- 
self on a heap of straw and was soon in a sound sleep. 

The noise and tumult common to a crowded hotel at early dawn did 
not disturb the slumbers of Mike, so that he lay until sometime after 
sunrise. When he did awake, however, he instantly recalled to his 
mind the orders of his master |he night before, to be at his room at 
sunrise. Jumping up and going out doors he was surprised to find 
that the sun was low in the west. Supposing that he had overslept 
himself, he ran hastily to Mr. Wimbleion's rooms, and arrived at the 
top of the stairs just as that gentleman had succeeded in shutting off 
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the water from his new fangled shower-bath. Wondering what his 
master could be doing in that dress at so early an hour of the evening 
(as he thought) he instituted an inquiry into the state of the gentle- 
man's mind — " an plase yer honor, bes yer crazy to be after bein" — 
" It's you at last, is it, you lazy scoundrel ?" interrupted Mr. W. on 
turning around and beholding Mike's astonished phiz. *< Why wasn't 
you up here half an hour ago, as I bid you ? Go down and get a key 
for 98 — ^be lively, you verdant son of Erin." Mike was not long in 
obeying this order, and soon returned with a key. Having gained 
admission for his person, Mr. W. found that the next thing to be 
done was to gain admission for the light. This could not be done 
without the aid of a third person. Mike was accordingly ordered be- 
low a second time, to bring up a servant with a light. The servant 
came, not with a light, but just went into one corner of the room and 
pulled a cord which had the effect of moving from the window in the 
roof, a close shutter, the sole cause of Mr. W.'s troubles and curses. 

The servant was next ordered to build a fire, while Mr. Wimbleton 
himself, after procuring from his valise a dry night shirt, proceeded 
to find out whether there was any warmth in the feathers which he 
had left a few minutes previous. But Mike was the very picture of 
astonishment. He did not know whether it was morning or night. He 
certainly had seen the sun in the west a short time before. But the 
appearance of his master's room gave indications of morning. Per- 
plexed and confounded, and fearing also the displeasure of Mr. W. he 
lost no time in withdrawing from his presence. Making his way to 
the stable he found his acquaintance of the evening before, the hostler. 
" The top of the morning to you," says Mike — " the next day to you," 
was the reply. " An fath, an it is the next day to me sure," says 
Mike, '* for by the sowl of Saint Pathrick, the sun is a risin in the 
west, and the moon, ayont the barn, is a settin in the east. Indade it is 
a strange country ." 

A witness of this confab was a sort of fellow, such as is often seen 
lounging about a country tavern, one Pete Walters, a tall, lean, lantern- 
jawed specimen of humanity, dressed in an old blue coat with brass but- 
tons. Its waist and collar were evidently very good friends, if we 
were to judge from the near neighborhood of each other in which they 
dwelt. His pants were of the same material as the coat Their but- 
tons, it might be observed, were by no means in danger of being worn 
out by the heels of his boots. His hat, which was of the sugar-loaf 
pattern, with about as much brim as a flower pot, was stuck on the 
back side of his head, inclined at such an angle that if the top had 
been of bell-shape and filled with sundry papers, handkerchiefs, cigars, 
&c., the attraction of gravitation would not have permitted it to have 
remained there. Pete had, as he always had after breakfast, a cigar 
in his mouth, a long nine, though being in such close proximity to such 
a length of body as Pete extended, no one would have supposed it 
such. Stick his hands in his pockets and the picture of Pete is com- 
plete, as he stood listening to Mike's account of the sudden change in 
the appearance of nature. 
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Now, if ever mortal hated mortal — if ever Gentile hated Jew — ^if ever 
European hated African, Pete Walters hated an Irishman. This hatred 
however showed itself in a harmless way — or at least in a way a little 
humorous. There was nothing which so delighted him as to find an 
Irishman upon whom he could play some good trick or some practical 
joke. To cheat a son of Erin pleased him much, as the hostler could 
testify. Consequently he looked upon Mike's advent into the stable as 
quite a windfall. Upon hearing the conversation, and seeing that he 
was turned about as persons often are when traveling, he surmised 
that he might have a little sport. " 'Taint nothing strange here in 
these diggings," said Pete, addressing Mike, as soon as there was a 
chance to put in a word. *' You can't have been in this country long, 
sort o' green, I should reckon — when did you come over ?" " To mor- 
row is just three weeks, sure," said Mike. *' Does the sun oilers rise 
in the east in your country ?" asked Pete, his countenance making it so 
manifest that he was an honest inquirer after truth, that Mike did not 
hesitate to reply — " An sure sir an it does ; I've lived in gude odd 
Ireland twenty years next Christmas, and niver at all did I see the sun 
a risin in the west. When I was a wee bit of a boy, it used to come up 
behind Squire O'Flannaghan's woods and shine dirictly into my moth- 
er's own nate little cottage where Phelim and Dominick and all of us 
was catchin the pigs and ridin em round the smooth floor, just for the 
gestion, as mother said, you knows." " But you du reely say then that 
the sun rises in the east in old Ireland," replied Pete in astonishment. 
'* Waal there is a grate many things to be learned in this ere world of 
ourn, and specially in this ere country. This is a grate country. This 
is a free country." These two last sentences were delivered with 
great solemnity, and were calculated to impress the mind of Mike with 
vast ideas of this great free country. But- Mike needed no such teach- 
ings in regard to the latter part, for as the police records could testify, 
he fully beii.eved in the universal freedom of all inhabitants of America. 
Recovering breath Pete proceeded. " This country is so free that 
the sun 'aint under no obligations to keep right on in the same bee-line 
year in and year out, — ^but whenever it takes a notion, or whenever 
there is a high west wind it goes tother way. Now airly this morn- 
ing we had a reglar-blow from the west, and you see as how it took 
the sun just afore it riz, and sent it a whirling back to come up in the 
west. Now if you'l jest come out here, said Pete — taking Mike's arm 
and leading him into the street, a few steps, — you'll see how things are 
changed since last night. There's Deacon Moseses house with the 
chimbly blown down, and not half a dozen lights of glass left in it," 
said Pete, pointing to a dilapidated brown house a little down the 
street. ** And see the meetin house yender, the steeple's blown clean 
off," observed Pete as he spoke of an incomplete church edifice far- 
ther down the street. *' You see too, continued he, that there a'int 
nary one of the houses on the same side of the road as they was last 
night ; all owing to the wind, my friend." Mike was half inclined to 
doubt this theory, but as it accounted for the phenomena, and as he 
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could not disbelieve the evidence of his senses he reluctantly ac- 
cepted it, muttering to Pete, " strange — strange." 

The breakfast hour at the tavern interrupting their further discourse, 
Mike turned towards the kitchen, while Pete proceeded down the 
street in search of a day's work. 

Mr. Wimbleton had by this time arisen, and after refreshing himself 
with a good breakfast — paying his bill, which by the way, the landlord 
hearing of the events of the morning, materially lessened — started on 
his journey. 

[to be continued.] 



When all around are gay and fa^, 

And Pleasure rules the hour, 
When sorrow seems dispelled, and care 

For once has lost its power, — 
From aU the blithesome and the gay, 

From all the bright I see, ■ 
My thoughts will wander far away, 

To dwell alone with thee. 

Of all the joyous smiles I meet 

From sparkhng eyes that shine, 
"No smile to me is half so sweet. 

So highly prized as thine. 
Though others may be fair as thou. 

They seem not so to me. 
My thoughts forsake them then as now, 

To dwell alone with thee. 

It is not wealth's vain glittering show, 

Where pride and splendor vie, — 

Not ail that riches can bestow 
Can pure affection buy ; 

Tis not thy beauty chains the heart. 
Though fairer none may be. 

But for thyself, all else apart 
My thoughts will dwell with thee. 

VOL, XVL 43 
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It is not my object in these remarks to criticise the career of this 
noted traveler — reminded that '* he who girdeth on the harness should 
not boast as he that putteth it off" — but my purpose is noerely to gite 
utterance to a few commendatory thoughts that arise in my mind, as I 
follow the history of his ramblings, without attempting to hold him up 
as a model in every respect worthy of imitation. I would rather crit- 
icise that selfish spirit, so prevalent in the world, which prevents it 
from making any generous investment on the security of worth and 
talent, a spirit strikingly manifested in Ledyard^s history. 

One cannot trace the course of Ledyard and mark his genius, his 
perseverance, the unquenchable fire of his ambition, his disinterested- 
ness and his willingness to serve the world, without regretting that one 
possessing such eminent qualifications for usefulness, and the ability to 
honor his country, should have been suffered to pass the prime of hfe 
without having the opportunity and means to make a fair exhibition of 
his powers, and make one effort, under favorable circumstances, to ac- 
complish the noble ends to which he aspired. There was manifested 
in him, in early life, a desire to do something grand and noble, and a 
sagacious world might have discovered in him an efficient coadjutor. 

But in its characteristic blindness the world saw nothing in him 
that gave promise of advantage to itself, and it left him to live in pov- 
erty, and meditate in disappointment over those lofty schemes, the exe- 
cution of which he felt competent to effect, and which would have been 
as meat and drink to his enthusiastic soul. For his country he would 
have opened an easy way to an opulent trade, which in after years it 
was obliged to wrest from the hands of foreign nations. He first con- 
ceived the idea of scaling her western mountains and establishing a 
communication between the two great oceans ; an idea caught by the 
far-seeing, politic Jefferson, and ultimately led to the brilliant expedi- 
tion of Lewis and Clark ; an idea whose development we are now wit- 
nessing in the auspicious settlement of Oregon and California. For 
the world at large, he would have rendered no mean service by the 
rich contributions that the development of his lofty projects would have 
made to the treasuries of science. He was no dreamer ; the course 
of events subsequent to his life which showed the feasibility of his 
plans, fully acquit him from this charge : besides, he had the confi- 
dence of such men as Sir Joseph Banks, Jefferson, and Lafayette. 
He justly claims a place among the distinguished names that adorn the 
revolutionary period of Our country's history. True, he did not engage 
in her battles ; his genius gave to his disposition a more pacific turn. 
He chose rather to grapple with nature, and disclose her hidden re- 
sources to the world, than to contend with his fellow men on the field 
of sanguinary strife. To penetrate her trackless wilds, to explore the 
cheerless dominions of winter's stern king, to open a way through 
burning regions unvisited by civilized man, these were the labors in 
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which it was his delight to engage, and in this prosecution he display- 
ed a courage no less worthy of commendation, than that exhibited by 
the chronicled heroes of war. There is something that unconsciously 
wins our admiration, when we see a young man, obedient to the 
promptings of his soul, going forth with undaunted zeal to brave ex- 
treme dangers, and meet the most formidable obstacles of nature, to 
achiere some noble end, even when he is provided with all the means 
that can be put in requisition in the executicxi of his designs ; but when 
like Ledyard on his tour through Russia, with a design of traversing 
our own continent from its western coast, we view him — in addition to 
those other difficulties — setting out on his arduous enterprise, penni- 
less and friendless, without retinue and without equipage, yet with 
unwavering determination^ and the fullest confidence of success, the 
scene has a knoral grandeur that may justly call forth our highest en- 
comiums of praise. 

The greatness of soul so manifest in Ledyard is rendered still more 
conspicuous by reason of the ill success that attended him. The fa- 
vored child of fortune receives a fresh accession of strength and 
sjMiits from every successful effort ; and when advanced in a course of 
prosperity^ we cease to wonder that there is no flagging of his enthu- 
siasm, and that his course is still upward and onward. But when the 
victim of disappointed hopes rises superior to his misfortunes, and by 
the recuperative energy of his own magnanimous soul, arms himself 
for a new conflict, when amid the dark waves of adversity his gallant 
bark holds proudly on her course, '* though shrouds and tackle torn," 
and " seems to dare the elements to strife," it is then that we get a 
view of that moral sublimity of an individual's character, that renders 
him truly preeminent among his race, and gains our highest ad- 
miration. 

Thus it was with Ledyard. If disappointed in his most confident 
expectations, he still found an anchorage for his hopes. If foiled in 
any undertaking, he seemed to arise with augmented vigor and deter- 
mination. If utterly defeated in his plans, his inventive genius would 
soon project others that would engross his undivided attention, and give 
ample scope to his quenchless zeal. The frosts and snows of the in- 
hospitable steppes of Siberia, the torrid heats and malarias of the dense 
wilds of Africa, did not appall him in his undertakings. The grim 
spectre of poverty, though oflen following close upon his footsteps, 
was not suffered to disturb his pleasant dreams of fortune. Nor did 
the indifference and treacheries of those with whom he had connection, 
though often the cause of sad disasters, dissuade him from the idea 
that he should yet make them subservient to his purposes. 

It is a circumstance that adds a peculiar lustre to his character, that 
in the midst of all his trials and difficulties he was very seldom known 
to murmur or repine ; but when the ruthless blasts of an adverse for- 
tune swept over him, with the spirit and wisdom of a Christian philos- 
opher, he bowed his head in humble submission till the storm was 
past, but soon to erect himself unshorn of his former glory, and to 
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enter with renewed vigor upon the work hefore him, or the prosecution 
of some new scheme. Thus we see him on his return from his dis- 
astrous Russian expedition, ready to embark without jelay in another 
for the exploration of Central Africa. We have reason to fear that 
the ardor and enthusiasm with which he engaged in this enterprise, 
and the consequent extraordinary efforts that he put forth to urge for- 
ward his operations, were the chief cause of his untimely death. It 
was the first enterprise he had commenced under favorable auspices. 
He had the patronage of able and responsible men, and was amply 
furnished with means for carrying out his plans. So sudden and fa- 
vorable a turn in his fortunes inspired him with a zeal that urged 
him on to efforts and hazards, that his physical frame, indurated as it 
was by years of toil and exposure, could not sustain ; and he termina- 
ted his career, as many of nature's noblest sons have done, apparently 
upon the eve of the realization of his most sanguine hopes. 

There are men of great force of character who have the faculty of 
enlisting the sympathy and aid of the world in all their plans ; but 
these — with the exception of those whom the world's necessities in 
important crises compel it to lay hold of for support — are almost always 
men of selfish minds, and selfishness is the prime cause of all that ap- 
pears valuable in their characters. They have done* well for them- 
selves, therefore the world in its folly infers that they can be made 
wholly subservient to its own welfare. If they can incidentally be of 
any service to the world, and in turn secure a rich reward for the 
present, and lasting fame for the future, they eagerly seize the opportu- 
nity. But that disinterestedness which always characterizes the faith- 
ful and most efficient servants of the world, that looks for its chief re- 
ward in the peace of an approving conscience, and the greatful recol- 
lections of mankind, has no place in their contracted bosoms. These 
have borne off many a prize at the world's expense, without rendering 
any adequate equivalent. There is another class of no less energy and 
talent, whose disregard for self the world has construed into shiftless- 
ness, and looking upon them with an eye of distrust it has undervalu- 
ed their abilities, and suffered them to pass the whole or a great part 
of their lives in neglect, when they might have been rendering the 
most important services to their fellow men. Of this latter class was 
Ledyard. Had the means and opportunity been granted him for the 
exercise of his abilities, he would doubtless have conferred upon his 
country distinguished honors and lasting benefits. Had he been a 
soldier, the exigencies of the times in which he lived would have de- 
manded his services for his country's protection ; and with the courage 
and energy that he possessed, he might have won bright laurels as a 
military chieftain. It may have been his misfortune that he lived too 
early to serve his country, but this same country, with all its Yankee 
shrewdness and proverbial tact for estimating profit and loss, is yet far 
from having learned the art of appreciating true worth and merit 
wherever it is found, and availing itself of their services, c. h. b. 
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The human hearty — ^the human hearty 

How strange, how wild a thing, 
Now notes of joy — now tones of woe, 

When touched by passion's spring. 

There's a zephyr light, and a sun gleam bright. 
In the depths of the old forest trees, 

It kisses the heart of the crimson rose, 
As it fens its fragrant leaves. 

But not half so light, and not half so bright. 
As the heart with its fountains deep, 

Is the fragrance pure, on the zephyr borne, 
From flowers where the dew drops sleep. 

There's a sunny gleam on the placid stream, 

Which mirrors the evening sky, 
And fer away in its clear blue depths 

The shadows in beauty lie. 

• 

But brighter fer than the sunset dear, 

On silvered lake that gleams 
Is light that glows in the human heart, 

With love's enchanted dreams. 

The billows are lashed on the heaving sea, 

The wild winds howl to the blast, 
And the seaman cHngs in his anguish wild. 

To the strained and crashing mast 

But wilder far than the raging sea, 

Is the heart's despairing wail. 
Better to toss on the creaking mast. 

The sport of the wild sea gale. 

But the storm will lull and the wild waves sleep, 

Its strife and anger cease, 
The heart may break its quivering strings 

For a still unbroken peace. 
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The history of the world is but the history of those who have by 
their energy and determination separated themselves from the great 
mass of mankind, and become the master spirits of their time. Of 
these one class have obtained distinction by the energetic action of 
their physical natures, another class have been more dependent upon 
their mental and moral powers. But there is another class who pos- 
sess all the elements of an energetic character, but have never been 
known to the world, whose dormant energies have never been aroused 
from their slumbers by favoring circumstances. 

Some having all these elements fostered and developed by propitious 
circumstances it becomes their lot to regulate the destinies of the world, 
but to suppose that these alone possess real energy of character, is as 
false in fact as it is unphilosophical in theory. Time and chance hap- 
pened to them all, even to the advent of genius. The idea extensively 
prevails that he who possesses the elements of energy contains within 
himself the control of its advent and action, and that it is such from its 
nature that no power can repress it or restrain its manifestations, that the 
seed sown must germinate and flourish. But the world is no hot bed for 
such growth ; time and circumstances are as necessary for the devel- 
opment of this part of man's nature as any other, and those only fa- 
vored by such, in the world's upturnings, are found upon its sunny side 
and are borne on to a full maturity. To admire those alone who have 
by these fortuitous events become powerful and brilliant is the part of 
the weak and short sighted. The observing find around them in the 
rubbish at their feet, in the common walks of life, objects less brilliant 
perhaps, but equally worthy of respect. It may not be unprofitable 
amid the admiration of those who have ruled the world's destinies and 
whose acts constitute its history, to give a thought to that obscure one 
whom no favoring circumstances have brought to light, to the unknown 
heroic of humanity, to those who seem misplaced or rather no place 
at all in society, who have come into the world for no apparent pur- 
pose, who seem to have lost the credentials given them by their Crea- 
tor and have no mission to perform, who ignorant of their dormant 
powers and of the station for which they were designed, their mental 
and spiritual wants live an enigma to others and a lie to their own 
true being. So live without doubt many a flood of emotions, desires 
and yearnings coursing through them. Virtual, potential heroes want- 
ing only the accidental to make them actual. They live an aimless 
•existence ; plodding on like other plodders, satisfied and unsatisfied, 
they see nothing in life worth living for ; desiring they know not 
what ; waking only to dream, and dreaming only of waking. Like 
some lone blind man who has not learned the nature of his misfor- 
tunes from his more favored fellows, they feel some defect in their 
being, where or what they know not. Consciously unable to relieve 
themselves, how they see not. They feel within them a Titanic, al- 
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most godlike energy. A thousand emotions struggle up for utterance 
in vain. Listless in field and workshop, they sit and brood over their 
unknown sad fate. Such is o(\en the state of those who possess all 
the elements of an energetic character within them. Before the hid- 
den fires burst ferth, all the tumults of JEina, have raged within them 
like the pent blasts of Eolus* empire ; their indignant desires have 
with huge murmurings stormed the walls of their strong prison 
house, yet remained confined, restricted, powerless ; powerless not 
from want of capacity, but of exercise, like some wing clipped eagle, 
among, though not mingling with the meaner fiock about him, they 
aspire beyond their lowly station, yet knowing no higher, they plod 
on contented, yet discontented, quiet, yet ever restless. 

It becomes us to inquire concerning the destiny of those whose his- 
tory has been «o melancholy ; are such desires never gratified, such 
longings never satisfied ? Can the dumb tongue never speak, the stop* 
ped ears aerer hear, shall the blind never see ? Sometimes in life the 
intensity of their emotions, the strength of influence aided by some 
fortunate circumstances, some grinding tyranny or imminent hazard, 
may arouse the slumbering giant from his lethargy and give him con« 
trol over his powers. Perhaps always before death they are manumit- 
ted and go free. Yet for one Brutus, one Tell, one Henry or Sherman, 
thousands in their mute misery live on amid a world of unappreciating 
scofifers, derided as dreamers or visionaries. Oftener far than one 
bursts from his bondage, numbers go on, dumb sufiTerers to the grave, 
and their knowledge of their true powers is simultaneous with the 
revelations of eternity. That daiicened intellect made in its Maker's 
image will not always remain-in embryo. The first view of immor* 
tality may give more intellectual strength than the study of a life could 
procure, or the strongest imagination conceive. Where then will be 
the dififer^nce between our great and small men. God levels up. 

Could we suppose that at the last brief period of existence, when 
life's lamp grows dim and the spirit was pluming itself for its final 
flight, the film might be removed from the blind eyes, and the shackles 
fall from the giant's pinioned arms, what would be the emotions of such 
a state. A part unstained by the crimes of greatness and a blissful fu- 
ture are in view. If no world's benisons go with them, they are fol- 
lowed by no world's curses. How, when the hero in all his gigantic 
proportions stands revealed to himself, when the waters of trouble 
have become calm and the earthquake's tossings tranquil, will the soul 
in the enjoyment of its new powers amply repay itself for its life long 
deprivations and sorrows ! j. e. o. 
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Messrs. Editors : — Our honored Alma Mater has very wisely le- 
fused to confer the honorary degrees of LL. D. and D. D. with that 
profusion and readiness which characterizes some of our American 
Colleges. These degrees have thereby been saved from becoming 
a positive disgrace instead of an honor. But it seems to me that 
another step in the same direction is now demanded. The second 
degree, as it is called, that of M. A., is professedly bestowed on the 
ground of the recipient having carried himself forward to a certain 
point of attainment in scholarship, beyond that reached at the time of 
graduation. No examination however is instituted for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the proper point has been reached, but it 
is taken for granted that the lapse of three years from graduation will 
have brought the Bachelor of Arts back to it. So, it being ascertain- 
ed by the almanac, that the three years have rolled away, and the sum 
of five dollars having been duly paid, the applicant receives his 
parchment, setting forth with all certainty, under the seal " Lux et 
Veritas," that the person named within, is entitled to be considered a 
Master of the Liberal Arts. Now if all who leave the college walls 
continued to be students, it might be safe to confer the second degree 
in this way. But when, as is the case, many go from Commencement 
day to plunge at once into '* the sugar line and cotton trade," or per- 
haps to read magazines and French novels, and spend their time 
between parlor small talk and juleps and cigars, the sight is not un- 
frequently presented of our grave corporation and our true scholar of a 
President conferring the degree of M. A. upon one who is far less a 
Master of the Liberal Arts than when he posted on the Atheneum and 
Lyceum, three years before, his advertisement, " Senior books and 
Furniture, for sale." 

In view of this I would ask, whether our college does not owe it to 
her own dignity, to the cause of genuine scholarship, and to simple 
truth itself, to adopt a different rule of proceeding in regard to the 
subject in question ? Either let that degree mean something, or let it 
cease to be given, by Yale at least. Alumnus. 
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iUemorabUta I^aUnstav. 

COLLEGE FUN IN 1111. 

We have come across in the College Scrap-Book of a fricDd of ours, an original 
copy of a curious printed sheet, in the hand-bill form, and well browned by age, 
which must have been an amusing hit in the day when it was published, and which 
reminds us of some more modem jokes. 

During the revolutionary war, and in the Presidency pro tern, of the Rev. Naph- 
tcUi Daggett, (a man of no small size, corporeally at least,) it seems that provisions 
were so scarce that the students were obliged to leave New Haven, and scatter 
themselves in other places^ This sheet is dated January 16, 1777, and was proba- 
bly issued by some waggish student who had been amused at the reasons which 
had compelled the dismissal of College, and who, to use a modem phrase, undoubt- 
edly knew beans. 

This adjournment however, in the tenth month of 1776, was not ther only one 
which occurred in those days ; for according to President Woolsey's Historical Dis- 
course, it was afterwards voted on April 1st, 1777, that " whereas the difficulties of 
subsisting the students in New Haven are so great, the price of provisions and 
bread so high, and the avocations occasioned by the state of public affairs from 

study so many, it is necessary to provide some other place or places where 

the students may reside." 

These ** Bread and Butter'' Dismissals of Seventy-Six and Seven, were of a dif- 
ferent origin and nature from those of later days. Of these later " Rebellions" we 
may hereafter speak, but here is a copy of the aforesaid document. 

** THE FOLLOWING CURIOUS PIECE OF ANTIQUITY MAT AFFORD INNOCENT DIVERSION TO 

THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND IT. 

1. And it came to pass on the third day of the tenth month, that there went 
forth a decree from Naphtali, the son of Zebulon, that all the captives throughout 
his dominions should depart for a little season, into the land of their nativity, to buy 
themselves some bread. 

2. For it was so, that in the days of Naphtali, there was no bread in all that 
country roitnd about, insomuch that there was a famine throughout all the land of 
Naphtali 

8. Now Naphtali was a great man and eat much bread, insomuch that the famine 
was very sore. 

4. Moreover there were beans in great abundance in that land ; so that Naphtali 
said, peradventure my captives that are in this land, will eat the beans thereof. 

5. Howbeit, the captives were not accustomed to eat beans in their own country^; 
therefore they murmured against the hand of their master, saying, give us some 
bread to eai 

6. Wherefore Naphtali assembled all the sons of his captivity, and lift up his 
voice in the midst of them, and said, O ye sons of my captivity, here ye the words 
of Naphtali 

7. Forasmuch as the famine is sore in the land, insomuch there is hardly bread 
enough for me and my house-hold : 
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8. Wherefore ye sons of the captivity of Kaphtali, behold you may return to 
yoor houses, in the land of your natiyity, where ye can get some bread, lest ye die. 

9. Nevertheless when ye shall hear the voice of my decree in the land of yoiir 
&thers, saying unto you return into the land of Naphtali. 

10. Then it shall come to pass, that ye shall return and sojourn again in the land 
of captivity. 

11. Thus was it done according to all the words of NaphtalL 

January 16, 1111," 

PRESENTATION OF THE CLASS OF 1861. 

The interest that has usually been felt in the Plresentation of the Seniors, was 
greatly lessened this year by the unfortunate failure of the graduating Class to elect 
a Valedictory Orator and Poet After numerous efforts to agree upon one of the 
various candidates who were deemed fit for the high position of elected Valedicto- 
rian, the Class gave up in despair. No public exercises, consequently, took place 
in honor of the day ; yet the Presentation itself, although more private, was not 
omitted, but was carried out in accordance with those forms and cu«toms which have 
been handed down through so many College g^nerationa 

The final examination of the Seniors being teiminated, the Class assembled at 
twelve o'clock on Wednesday, June 18th, at the President's Recitation Ro<Mn in 
the Lyceum Building, where the Faculty soon after appeared. The names of those 
who had passed the examination satisfactorily, having been reported to the Chair' 
man of the Board of Examiners, Professor KiNosLxr, by the Senior Tutor, Mr. 
Dwight, the Class, preceded by the Faculty, moved in procession to the I^iiloeophical 
Chamber in the old Athenaeum, where the PassiDSNT of the Corporation and invi- 
ted guests were already assembled. The names of the Seniors were then read to 
the President, and<a list of them signed in due form, was presented to him. The 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners then delivered an Address, and the Presi- 
dent followed him with another Oration to the graduating class — ^all of the exer- 
dses being, as usual, in the Latin Language. 

The Class were then invited to partake of a collation with the Faculty and invited 
guests in the Cabinet Building, and thither they accordingly adjourned. 

We are told that one of the older Professors said to one of the Seniors^ that after 
the Presentation of his own Class, which took place more than fifty years ago in the 
same Philosophical Chamber which was employed for the Presentation of this 
year, the great CoUege " Punch-Bowl" filled to the brim, was brought in and carried 
to the President, and after he had partaken, it was passed around to the other offi- 
cers and to the students who were present. 

After the dinner in the Cabinet was over, the graduating Class gathered on the 
College green in front of the Old South Middle, where as other classes before them 
have been wont to do, they formed a merry circle and whiled away the afternoon 
in cheerful talk and pleasant reminiscences of their College days. 

£very man took his long clay pipe, and filling it with tobacco, lighted it and 
puffed away, some displaying an aptness which the practice of a four years' College 
course had afforded them, others, the awkwardness and distaste of new beginners. 
Then commenced the smoke, and during its progress, the well known tunes of 
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** GaudeamoB,*' and the 'no less College favorite, " Audacia," were sung \ while the 
air of ''la the days of the good old King,^ was made to ring loud and long with 
** Biennials are a bore.^ After other songs, interspersed with speeches and various 
sportive exercises, which were received with enthusiastic and oft repeated cheers, 
a procession was formed, which, preceded by the music, marched to the dwellings 
of some of the College Officers, where the students gave vent to their feelings by 
hearty cheers. 

After some time spent in this manner, the Class returned to College, where again 
appropriate speeches were made, and a farewell ode sung ; and then with every 
manifestation of regret at parting, and of kind feeling toward one another, they 
united in '* three times three" for Tale, and separated. 

PENDULUM DEMONSTRATION OF THE EARTH'S ROTATION. 

The Junior Class who are now engaged in the study of Astronomy, were recent^ 
ly invited by Pro£ Olmsted to go with him and witness ** the Pendulum Demon- 
stration of the Rotation of the Earth," as exhibited in the State House by the ap- 
paratus of Messrs. Chester S. Lyman and William A. Hillhouse. These gentle- 
men having been appointed a Committee for the purpose by the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, selected the State House as the best place for displaying 
this so-called experim^it, whidi has recently attracted so much attention in the 
scientific world. They were here enabled to employ a pendulum over seventy feet 
in length, in a position which was entirely free from currents of air. The pen- 
dulum and its supports having been prepared with great care, and an index circle 
having been accurately graded, the oscillation was made to commence precisely in 
the plane of the meridian, and the results were found to be just what the theory 
declared they ought to be, for at the end of fifteen minutes, the index circle 
showed that the pendulum had moved two degrees and a hal£ 

While the pendulum was vibrating, the manner of its construction and snspen- 
sioD, and the theory of which the whole experiment was a demonstration, were 
explained by Professor Olmsted and Mr. Lyman, to the large audience who had 
gathered beneath the State House dome, actually to see the motion of the Earth. 

PROFESSOR STANLEY'S RETURN. 

Professor Anthony D. Stanley, who left this country at the commencement of the 
last fall term, for the purpose of recruiting his health by traveling in the East, has 
recently returned and spent a day in New Hav^t 

His tour was in general as follows. He sailed from New York for Havre, and 
thence proceeded by way of Malta to Egypt, where he spent most of the ^"inter in 
the neighborhood of Cairo. He afterwards joined a caravan party across the Des- 
ert to Jerusalem, and thence went on to Constantinople, through Beirut and Smyrna. 
He then proceeded by way of Vienna and Paris, to London and Cowes, from which 
latter place he took passage for America. 

We learn that his health has improved during his absence, and that he is now so 
much better, that he hopes to resume his College duties at the commencement of 
another term. He was warmly welcomed by all his friends, and those who have 
been under his instruction, were particularly glad to greet one whom they love so 
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much as a man, and admire so highly as a scholar. We express the wishes of all, 
in saying that we hope his strength may be speedily and completely restored. 

THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

As the approach of another Freshman Glass is heralded, the three Societies are 
seen preparing for the strife, picking their leaders, and arranging their plans. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committees of the Linonians and Brothers to deliver Statements of 
Facts in behalf of their respective Societies, have just been elected as follows. 

OBATOBS F0& THE STATEMENT OF FACTS. 

I^om LinonitL 

Homes B. Spbague, President. 
William Stanley, of the Senior Class. 
Chakles L. Thomas, of the Junior Class. 

Jfrom the Brothers in Unity. 

William Boies, President. 

Edwakd Houghton, of the Senior Class. 

William P. Aiken, of the Junior Class. 

VALEDICTOET OEATION. 

On the evening before Presentation Day, Joseph Sheldon of the graduating Ckss, 
delivered the regular Fabewell Obation before the Linonian Society, the members 
of the other two Societies being present by invitation. His subject was Eaenxst- 

NE88 AND BeNEVOLENOE AS PRINCIPLES OF AcnON IN EDUCATED MaN. 

POEM. 

On Wednesday evening, June 16, a Poem was delivered in the Brothers Society, 
(the members of Linonia and Calliope being likewise present,) by James K. Lombasd, 
of the Freshman Class. His theme was the " Yoyage of Life." 

ELECTION OF LIBBAEIAN. 

At an election in the " Brothers in Unity," Wednesday evening, July 9th, 1861, 
George B. Safford of Boston, was chosen from the Senior Class, as Librarian for 
the year ensuing. 

SCHOLARSHIPS RECENTLY AWARDED. 

Berkeley Scholarship^ Glass of 1861. 
William Woolsey Winthrop, New Haven. 

Clark Scholarship^ Class of 1861. 
AsHER RoBBiNS Little, Newport^ R L 

d. 0. G. 
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To-daj (July 19) is celebrated hy the Sophomores as the last of their Biennial 
•Bxamination and the whole Class is retiring amid cheers and music to East Bock, 
in carriages provided for the purpose. Altogether this has been a noisy term. The 
Elections in the large Societies, and Initiations in the small ones, from '* ESO.** and 
•• AE$." to " Scroll and Key"* and " Skull and Bones" — the exercises of Presentation 
Day — the Fourth of July Celebration — the Biennial of the Seniors and Sophomores 
— the anticipated electioneering of Freshmen for '* Linonia" and the " Brothers" — 
and finally the coming Commencement — ^have kept up an excitement through nearly 
all the term. The usual spirit of rivalry has been fully sustained during the past 
year in the various departments, as in Society debates, in Scholarship, in prizes 
awarded for Essays, Translations, Solution of Mathematical Problems, in the Editor- 
ship of the Tale Lit This last, however, has been made less a matter for ambitioua 
oontest by the arrangement adopted a year ago, according to which the Editors are 
elected all on an equality, (there being no first Editor, second Editor, <fec.,) draw lots 
for the order in which the numbers of the Magazine shall be edited, and themselves- 
elect their chairman by ballot 

Arrangements are being made for a " Public Debate" between the Linonian and 
Brothers' Societies, to be held in the College Chapel at the dose of the next term» 
Two disputants are to be selected from each Class by the respective Societies. 
The effect will be to give additional importance to Societies as a part of the CoUege 
System, and to stimulate to higher excellence in public speaking. 

Speaking of Society Debates reminds us of a few remarks in one of our Societies. 
Some evenings since an aspiring Senior Orator in his *' maiden speech" said, ** I am 
not a critic, I wasn't bom a critic, I never was a critic, and I never expect to be a 
critic;" whereat his Freshman antagonist rose and replied, " I am not an ass, I was 
not bom an ass, I never was an ass, and I never expect to be an ass." 

The *<Yale Memorabilia," with its record of current news, necessarily occu- 
pies some of the ground formerly devoted to the Editor's Table, and we need not 
ask the reader to excuse us for breaking the " threadt of my discourse" abruptly. 
However, since we should not meet the expectations of " dear readers," and should 
moreover incur the enmity of our fiEur friends, if we failed to say a word about the 
ladies of New Haven ; therefore, we think the ladies make a very fine appearance 
in the Old Costume, and made, some of them, a very extraordinary and attracting 
appearance in the New. It is a very pleasant sight as we stroll down Chapel street 
to see so many who seem to enjoy life, and no few who seem to have ** fallen on 
evil times," — a sad sight withal, if one could not believe (as we do) that besides all 
this flutter and glitter of gauze, jewelry and raugCf there are minds sparkling with 
sense and fun, and souls honest and earnest. 

Oua Exchanges. — We have received the latest numbers of the Jefferson Monument 
Magazine, and the Georgia University Magazine. They present their usual neat 
appearance, and contain the usual amount of interesting matter. 

OuE Contributors. — " Starlight" will appear in a future number. ** Nonsense," 
we had intended to dissect in the Editor's Table, but we reserve it for future con- 
sumption. Some other articles have been consigned to the ** narrow house appoint- 
ed for all" the unworthy productions. We hope oiu: friends in all the classes 
will be liberal in their contributions, never forgetting that the interests of the Mag- 
azine are to some extent identical with their own. 
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The Premium for English Composition, established last 
year and placed at the disposal of the Editors of the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine, is again open for competition. It is a gold 
medal, of the value of twenty-five dollars, to be awarded for 
the best prose article, not exceeding eight pages of the Maga- 
zine in length, and written by an undergraduate of this CollegOi 
that shall be offered for publication on or before the fifth Wed- 
nesday of the first term of the collegiate year. There shall be 
no restriction as to subject, any farther than the known charac- 
ter of the Magazine requires. The essays sent in for competi- 
tion must be signed with assumed names, and accompanied 
with sealed letters containing the true names of the authprs; 
which, except in the case of the successful competitor, shall be 
returned to the post-office unopened, and inscribed with the 
assumed names. The prize shall be adjudged by an examining 
committee, to consist, always, of the chairman of the board of 
Editors and two resident graduates appointed by the Editors. 
Should none of the essays be deemed worthy of the prize, the 
Editors shall have the power to withhold it, for the time being. 

DANIEL C. OILMAN, 
Chairman of the Board of JE^tUtari. 
June 30, 1851. 
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8Cl)e |Jo0t ®fl&« 8s0tem as an (ffUment of Mobttn dto-' 

Uijation. 

The late reduction of postage rates in our country, is an event of 
most happy import. It presents to all who have interest in observing 
the progress of civilization, a theme worthy to be considered, and 
"with this impression we offer the remarks which follow, upon the 
topic named at the head of this article. 

In our age, the human mind is a vast analytical laboratory. Within 
it, facts, mighty and minute, are being resolved into their elements ; 
and the use and relative importance of every element are sought, and 
rapidly becoming settled and known. Mightiest in the vast array of 
facts, the fact, indeed, of which all others are but elements — the whole, 
comprising them as parts — is Civilization. And the relations of the 
parts to this whole must be surveyed, if we would view them intel- 
ligently. 

We propose to consider, as a most interesting and important branch of 
this analysis, the relations of the Post Office system to Modern Civil- 
ization, as one of its elements. By civilization we understand a high- 
ly improved and still improving condition of mankind, both socially 
and individually ; and, by an element of it, any cause influential in 
producing such improvement. 

In the first place, we remark, that this, like other forces now acting 
for man's elevation, is a device to meet a, felt necessity ; and hence, 
peculiarly appropriate to the time when it exists. Many contrivances 
of a like origin have had their day and are passing into disuse and ob- 
livion ; but the art of Printing, the use of steam power, the Magnetic 
Telegraph and the Post Office system, still in the vigor and bloom of 
youth, just fitted to meet the existing wants of mankind, are leading on 
the march of improvement, shoulder to shoulder. As we listen in 
vain amid the many voices of the past for the whoop of the Locomo- 
tive, and the rattling of the Steam press, so, fruitless will be our search 
for the myriad boxes of the post office, and for the vast system of 
agencies established to give them efficacy. Of these Alexandria 
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knew nothing, when through many years she linked the commerce of 
the East and West together, and her library was 

" Elegantise regum, curaeque egregriiim opus.** 

Athens had her Parthenon, but no Post Office. Would Rome gel 
tidings fjrom her legions when they roamed triumphant over the known 
world ? Mounted * Cursores^ whip and spur cityward, for these are the 
only Post Office. The letters of the great apostle of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the churches in the chief cities of the chief countries of 
the known world, at a time when ancient civilization was at its height, 
traveled slowly to their destinations in charge of special messengers 
or chance wayfarers, through not the semblance of a post office. 

True, some sovereigns did, in remote ages, and at intervals in the 
progress of later ones, establish for governmental convenience, sys- 
tems of news carrying by couriers regularly stationed and equipped. 
That wisdom which divided the kingdom of Persia into provinces, 
and appointed for each a Satrap, directly accountable to the monarch, 
kept couriers and relays of horses ready to bear intelligence to and 
fro between Darius and his governors. So, too, Augustus Caesar held 
intercourse with the parts of his vast dominions. So in 1 532 Pizarro 
and Almagro found messengers of the Peruvian Inca ready to post 
with their sovereign's mandates between the capital and Quito. But 
in none of these cases, was there a postal arrangement for the public 
benefit — for the accommodation of the people. No provision was naade 
to meet any necessities but those of the centre of government. Es- 
tablishments similar to these were made in Europe at an early date, 
soon after civilization began to dawn over the darkness of the middle 
ages. In 1749, Louis XI. of France, provided for the conveyance of 
public despatches by a system of Royal Couriers ; imitating thu3 the 
example of preceding governments, or rather perhaps under the pres- 
sure of necessities like theirs. Soon the system was generally adopt- 
ed over the continent and England. But the letter carriers still trav- 
eled expressly for government, and not for popular accommodation. 
The private intercourse of distant subjects was difficult and expensive; 
and of course generally impossible. So late as fifteen years after the 
landing of our forefathers at Plymouth, we find Charles I. of England, 
trying to establish a system of post, or horseback mails. Though 
these were few, uncertain and miserly sustained, he forbade all letter 
carrying in his dominions, except by them ; hoping thereby to increase 
his revenue. This system was nothing but a goveniment monopoly. 
Weak from innate defects, it early perished, at the breaking out of 
civil war. We find, at an early period in modern European history, a 
single case of a postal arrangement, not established by and for govern- 
ment, but for what approached to private accommodation. We refer 
to the case of the European seats of learning of that day. In these 
were gathered multitudes of students, whose scattered homes nestled 
in sequestered nooks all over Europe. To these the public mail, car- 
rying only governmental papers, and traversing only the most frequent- 
ed routes, never penetrated. Hence, companies of footmen were ex- 
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pressly charged by the unversities with bearing tidings and remittances 
of funds between the students and their distant homes. In all the 
cases yet adduced, we find nothing but a partial and imperfect system 
of letter carrying ; almost wholly for the accommodation of the ruling 
power. The postmasters were little more than stablers of horses. 
Nothing like a post office or post office system had yet appeared. 

But in 1649 Mr. Prideaux, Attorney General for the commonwealth 
of England, instituted a central ofilce for the weekly forwarding of 
private as well as public letters to all parts of the country. From 
this time onward the institution grew with the nation's growth, and 
strengthened with its strength, and with the growth and strength of 
the spirit of freedom ; in 1657 took its place among the great and in- 
dispensable institutions of the country ; and in 1660, only one hundred 
and ninety-two years ago, Parliament placed it on a permanent basis. 
Its history in our land may be summed up as follows : In 1639, 
[ten years befoie the establishment of the office by Cromwell,) the 
first post office in our country was established in Boston ; a private 
bouse being designated by the Massachusetts general court, for the re- 
ception and delivery of foreign letters. Fifty-four years after this, a 
colonial office was established by the British Crown, and in 1775 the 
American Continental post office by our own Congress. In 1790, 
fourteen years after the Declaration of Independence, there were but 
seventy-five post offices, accommodating 1,875 miles of routes; now, 
after the lapse of but sixty years, there are 16,747 offices, and 167,703 
miles of routes. 

From this historical sketch we may gather, that necessity required, 
first, an exclusive transportation of government papers ; then, means 
of carrying the private letters of individuals, and stations for facilita- 
ting such transportation, which, combined, enter into the construction 
of our present system. 

But we remark secondly, that young as is this institution, it is even 
now coextensive with civilization itself, influencing man all over the 
earth. Go where we may, in communities acknowledged as civilized, 
we are sure to find a post office not far distant ; a place kept open at 
public expense, where letters, &c., are received for immediate delivery 
to the persons to whom they are addressed, or to be transmitted in the 
public mails. A man, prince or peasant, it matters not, so he be in a 
civilized community, enters the post office nearest him and slips into 
an aperture a little folded paper, marked with the name of a person 
and place anywhere in the civilized world. The person is perhaps 
unknown on the writer's hemisphere, save to the writer himself; and 
it may be, not even to him. The place too, may be distant by half 
the earth's circumference ; yet, in perfect confidence he lets go the 
little messenger, and anon, off it speeds to seek the place and person 
designated. Earth, air, and ocean cannot stop it. Like the Syrian 
maiden who, wandering far from her eastern home, found him she lov- 
ed in London's labyrinthine maze, by simply repeating " London ! 
Gilbert /" the only English words she had learned ; so, the little thing 
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by ever showing the two names it bears, finds at last the object of its 
search. But not like the maiden, has it roamed alone and unprotected. 
Wherever it arrived, hospitable mansions received it, attentive hosts 
entertained it ; till guided onward continually and surely, it at last 
yielded up its hidden treasures, undiminished and unchanged, to their 
rightful owner. Myriads of such missives are thus safely passing aod 
repassing over every portion of the civilized world. Traversing our 
own land, there is ready for their reception and care, a post ofiice for 
every 1,013 out of 22,000,000 people. If they journey from conti- 
nent to continent, or from nation to nation, they find thousands of the 
chief places of the earth prepared for their reception. Truly post 
offices thus scattered, their influences must be sown broadcast over 
the earth. They are like multiplied national ears to hear and mouths 
to speak ; points of contact for the swift transfer of potent thought, pro- 
fusely set in every zone and hemisphere. 

But, thirdly, not only is this institution a creature of necessity, and 
as it were, ubiquitous ; it is also a machine like system, and as such 
immensely efficient. If the steam engine, the printing press, and cot- 
ton gin are wonderful for the ease and accuracy with which they pro- 
duce effects the greatest and the least, wonderful indeed, for the same 
reason, is the post office system. We have noticed its management of 
a single letter. At every office, agents are ready to receive, assort, 
and stamp letters, pack them in mail-bags, and deliver them to the car- 
rying power. Then are in waiting the horse and his rider, the coach 
and four, or the fiery chariot, to speed away with them in any direc- 
tion ; or the puffing steam leviathan, to surmount with them the ocean- 
wave, and land them upon distant shores. Arrived at their various 
destinations, rea^dy hands receive, again assort and distribute them into 
their appropriate boxes, and deliver them up at the bid of their intend- 
ed owners ; or if not in due season demanded, send thera away into 
the keeping of others, who give them their allotted resting places, in 
that foundling hospital, the dead letter office. 

These arrangements, aided by a most philosophical division of labor, 
have enabled the post office within a year just past, in our country alone 
to receive, carry and safely deliver 62,000,000 letters ; besides an 
immense number of franked papers, and of newspapers, pamphlets, 
&c., actually delivered ; about 2,000,000 letters deposited in the dead 
letter office, and as many more newspapers, &c., deposited and car- 
ried, but never taken out. Utterly beyond calculation is the labor and 
expense which must have attained the carriage of these by the wri- 
ters themselves. Well does the sentiment, 

"Quo alio fortes sumus quam quod mutuis officiis,'* 

here find illustration. For, what a brief space of time, and ^ve or ten 
cents accomplished in each of these millions of cases, might have re- 
quired without this potent system, a large expenditure of time and 
money. 

We have remarked, that this system is of late origin, and a creature 
of necessity. We add in the fourth place, that the same necessity 
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coDtinually aids and strengthens it. Its power consists chiefly in the 
universality of its action ; and whatever creates a necessity for an ex- 
tension of its influences, ministers to support it. Among the causes 
constantly operating to create such necessity, we may notice that 
the acquisiton and settlement of new territory, extends and thus aids 
the post office system. The increasing prevalence of the Spirit of 
Freedom makes necessary this means of promoting the free inter- 
course of mind with mind. Missionary operations make it neces- 
sary as a means of conference with the supporting powers at home. 
Increasing activity of mind in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and in every department of discovery and invention, and 
every art and invention tending to destroy intervening time and space, 
and to produce a closer contact of minds, all these and similar causes 
concur in continually creating that necessity, which is a sure guaran- 
tee for the stability of the system. 

We proceed to notice, in the fifth place, the capabilities of the post 
oflice. Calculate them we cannot. We see the post office, with 
perfect ease grasping rf mass'of written thought gathered from every 
portion of one vast city, and safely carrying and distributing it through 
the crowded streets of another ; then conveying a returning mass ; 
and doing the same between the many cities of diflerent countries. 
And not so only : but making these transfers swiftly, surely, punc- 
tually, frequently, and cheaply. We see it thus perpetuating mental 
intercommunion all over the world. Then again, it earns its own 
subsistence, pays its own way, and often more, from the postage on 
the matter it conveys. Men cannot write or print more letters 
and documents than it can receive and carry ; for its agencies may 
be multiplied to any extent. Nay, indeed, the very multiplicity of the 
articles it conveys, is an element of its support. It holds at its beck 
and bidding, too, every mode of conveyance by earth, air or water, so 
that it can penetrate to the uttermost parts of the earth. Besides, the 
universal sense of mankind has yielded the management of the system 
to government ; which here steps in to perform just that for which it 
was instituted, the doing for individuals as members of society, what 
they cannot without great inconvenience do for themselves. It is 
useful to every class of men ; and hence an object of universal and 
constant care. No one doubts its ability to accomplish what it un- 
dertakes. High and low, rich and poor, unhesitatingly entrust theii: 
dearest interests to its care. Of what is not such an agency capable, 
so originated and so sustained. What can prevent its accomplishment 
of the ends for which it was designed. 

But, vast as are now its capabilities, inconceivably greater must 
they be in future years. One very essential element of its success, 
viz, cheapness, has not yet been everywhere introduced to the fullest 
extent. A most thorough trial in the British dominions, and a partial 
trial in our own land, has proved incontrovertibly that the reduction of 
postage to an uniform rate, and that the lowest, must cause an almost 
incalculable increase of the quantity of mailed matter, and hence of 
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all advantages de^rable from its transmission. This fact is now too 
well settled to need discussion. Henceforward, the question, "What 
is the best' rate of postage ?" is not an open one. Such is the spirit of 
the age, such is the people's increasing demand for those things 
which will accrue to popular benefit, that we may be sure they will 
not stop with the great advantages already gained, and we may already 
hear their fiat sounding forth, '' Cheapest postage we must and will 
have, and that speedily." We shall ere long see their will obeyed, 
and the poor man's daily or weekly letters sent by the potent penny 
whithersoever he may choose, as safely and surely as the rich man's. 
Yes, there is sure promise that soon, not time, nor space, nor expense 
shall offer the slightest hindrance to the world-wide transmission of 
ever ioAmensely increasing masses of thought. 

We notice in the sixth and last place, the advantages, existing and 
future, of the post office system. But what words can express their 
magnitude, or what mind appreciate them. Can we with omniscient 
eye, search every heart that has been and is to be moved to its depths 
by tidings greeting it through the post office f of every mind which 
has been thus enlightened and quickened ? Can we trace the labors 
which have resulted from the action of these minds and hearts ? Can 
we gather into one view, and fix the amount of the myriad changes, 
plans, and activities, both social and individual, resulting from the ex- 
istence of this institution ? Can we sum up the joys enhanced ; the 
woes alleviated ; the lives, and fortunes, and honor saved ; the de- 
mands of justice satisfied ; the good principles implanted ; the tempta- 
tions neutralized ; the knowledge disseminated ; the improvements 
suggested and carried out in every branch of human industry and 
science ; the certainty and speed added to the powers of government ; 
the mighty check held upon those powers by the people in free lands, 
and the strong impulses given to the love of liberty in lands not free ? 
and all by the operation of this great system ! No more can we trace 
out and set before us all these, and estimate their sum, than calculate 
the power of heaven's fire, as 

" Leaps the live thunder" 

from cloud to neighboring cloud ; for like this is the action of thought 
between mind brought near to mind. Ere long, under wise legisla- 
tion, shall every emigrant to California, New Mexico, and Oregon, 
sitting by his fireside when his day's work is done, read to his family 
what Congress is doing, almost as easily as if he dwelt in the Queen 
city of the Lakes, or in the London of the New World. So shall 
this " government by the million" know itself ; so too shall that emi- 
grant, no longer in the ** far west," though upon the western limit of 
the world, read the last mutation of stocks in Wall st. ; the existing 
market prices in Eastern emporiums ; the state of the crops and the 
condition of the manufacturing interest the country and the world 
over. He shall freely converse with his parents and brethren, or with 
the friends of his youth, though from their dwelling's door they may 
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look out upon the surges of the old Atlantic, instead of with him, upon 
the western prairie, or monntain peak, or npon the bosom of the blue 
Pacific. Is aught discovered ? A little time, and millions in ererj 
land have added it to their stock of knowledge. Is aught inrented ? 
A little time and millions are using it with skill and benefit. Comes 
there to light some new theory or question for discussion ? It is 
speedily examined, tested or decided, by the world's universal mind. 
Oppressed ones have found a home ; straightway it is described with 
nature's eloquence ; and like a loud cry, " Hither flee for safety," rolls 
over plain, and mountain, and ocean ; the cords of affection are flung 
out to the shipwrecked sufferers yet behind, and they are drawn forth 
from the surges of political wrong and anarchy, upon a shore where 
there is shelter from the storm, and peace and quiet prevail beneath 
the serene sky of political and religious freedom. 

This agency, then, contrived to meet the necessities of the age ; 
existing wherever man has put off* ignorance and imbecility and be- 
come a civilized being ; in its own nature as a perfect machine, of 
wonderful energy ; supported and strengthened by the same necessi- 
ties that originated it ; hence capable of achievements too vast for 
words to describe ; and affording untold advantages, both present and 
future, to mankind ; this it is that we have called an element of civil- 
ization. This is the substance which an analysis discloses. Remove 
it, and it would leave a precipitate which the soul shrinks from con- 
templating ; a compound, black and shapeless, poisonous to men's 
souls, of ignorance, folly, superstition, anarchy, oppression, of which 
primeval chaos were a fit emblem. But, present, it is and will be, an 
essential element in that Christian civilization which is the balm of 
Gilead to the sin-sick soul, be its dwelling place the thronged city, 
the cultivated land, the sandy desert, the Alpine peak, the snow field 
of Siberia, the fertile prairie, or the sea-girt island ; and which shall 
strengthen that soul for a flight to these heavenly regions, where time 
and distance are as nought, and where spirit shall hold immediate com- 
munion with spirit, seeing as it is seen and knowing as it is known. 

A. B. 
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£et UB tDalk. 

ComeI gather, dear friends, in the dear moonlight, 

When silently falls the dew ; 
When topmost leaves are stirless and bright, 

And the nether are hid from view. 

Let us happUy tread, by fancy led, 

O'er the beauteous mosaic of light, 
Which so richly varied, beneath us is spread. 

By the bounteous Queen of Night. 
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We'll on together, and think not whether 

There's aught in the world but delight ; 
Let none but the heart that is light as a feather 

Come to beat amid cut hearts to night ! 

We know there's a time to mourn and to weep, 

And then we can sigh and be sad ! 
But to night, let sorrow-waves sink to sleep ; 

And come, let us laugh and be glad ! 

Let us think, let ns tell of the shapes of joy 

That have flitted across our path ; 
Let us hurl to oblivion the thoughts that annoy, 

And would wake in us sorrow or wrath. 

If fancy hath builded a castle of air 

And adorned it with paintings and gold ; 
Let not one who possesses a treasure so fair, 

The prize from our vision withhold ! 

Come 1 walk to-night in the dear moonlight, 

WhQe silently falls the dew I 
And topmost leaves are stirless and bright, 

And the nether are hid from view. 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 

$f)e Eepttblu of l^oUanlr. 

BY W. W. WINTHROP, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

The history of a nation, which attained its independence after a hard 
struggle against an oppressive superior, cannot fail to interest the 
American reader. Already ennobled in his eyes by its %arly conflict 
for separate existence, he is led to make himself acquainted with its 
subsequent progress as a constituted state, and with a patriot's sympa- 
thy rejoices in its prosperity or regrets its reverses. 

In the Republic of Holland, we view a commonwealth which, like 
our own, gained its freedom by courage and perseverance, and by its 
individual exertions in the cause of liberty raised itself to a high em- 
inence among the recognized powers of the world. And the interest 
excited by this circumstance of similarity, is further increased, when 
we come to examine the system of government adopted by the United 
Provinces, which, though in many respects very peculiar in its texture, 
bears a strong resemblance to that which we now enjoy. 
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Although that Republic is to be looked upon rather as a confederation 
of separate States than a consolidated Union ; although each State, in 
fact, must be regarded as a distinct republic of itself, enjoying its own 
privileges and subordinate to no authority other than that vested in itg 
council of deputies ; and each city with its senate and burgomasters, 
as an independent corporation, a sovereign within its own jurisdiction ; 
yet we find all these provinces and municipalities united and represent- 
ed in the States General, a body similar to our National Legislature, in 
which ma^tters of common interest and importance, such as peace and 
war, the formation of alliances, and the raising of forces might be freely 
discussed. We have here cities governed by their respective magis- 
trates, and sending their delegates to the councils of the Provinces, 
while the latter, in turn, are concentrated in the general assembly of 
the Republic ; a simple system of legislation and representation strik- 
ingly analogous to that which we observe in our own Constitution. 
And though we find no Judiciary corresponding to our Supreme Court ; 
yet in the Stadtholder we see our chief executive portrayed. It was 
not necessary, indeed, that his sway should extend over all the Prov- 
inces, nor was he elected in the same manner as our President is 
chosen, nor was his ofidce essential to the State ; but we recognize in 
him, as in our highest civil functionary, that personification of legiti- 
mate authority, of national dignity, which must exist in every body 
politic, however constituted. The oflUce of Grand Pensionary is, we 
believe, without an exact parallel in any known form of government. 
It was his duty to collect the opinions and digest the resolutions of the 
nobility ; but he was particulady designed to act as a check upon the 
Stadtholder, a position which, at several periods of the nation's exist- 
ence, proved to be one of extreme hazard and danger. 

There is, however, one point of diflTerence, which it is interesting to 
notice as particularly distinguishing the Republican system of Holland 
from that of the United States — a difference which is in itself a fact 
of history. It has often been remarked that, in the northern parts of 
Europe, the old elements of Civilization never gave place so naturally 
to the new as in the countries of the South. Thus in the Dutch Prov- 
inces we find the idea of sovereignity, with which their early subjec- 
tion had rendered them familiar, still lingering about the republican form 
which they had assumed. We observe this trait in the recognized 
claims of the cities to exercise an exclusive control over their munici- 
pal affairs, and of the provinces to an absolute sway within their re- 
spective limits. We perceive this characteristic also in the Union of 
the States General, which has been aptly compared to a league of se- 
veral independent Princes, combined for mutual defence ; in the Stadt- 
holdership, which resembled at first the ofi^ce of the Roman Dictator 
and often afterwards seemed but another name for kingly power, until 
it became merged in royalty itself ; in the continued existence of a 
regular nobility ; and lastly in the willingness, with which the Prov- 
inces placed themselves at different times under the protection of a 
foreign monarchical government. Such are, we think, the principal 

VOL. xvii. 46 
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peculiarities in the political system of the Dutch Commonweallh, and, 
curious though it may seem, it was probably the best that could have 
been divised to suit the circumstances of the new Confederacy. A 
republic, exactly similar to our own, would have required for its for- 
mation a more advanced stage of civilization than had been attained 
by the world at the period when Holland threw off the yoke of Spain. 

But, not confining ourselves to their mode of government, let us con- 
sider the Hollanders as members of asocial as wellasacivil community. 
Viewing them in this light, astonishment takes the place of mere in- 
terest, and we begin to understand more fully their position among the 
nations of Europe. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the commerce of the 
United Provinces was unequalled in extent and importance by that of 
any other country. Obliged at an early period, on account of the 
general' barrenness of their soil, to resort to a more friendly element for 
their means of support, the Dutch soon became rather a seafaring than 
an agricultural people. Besides this, a great portion of their territory 
had actually been redeemed from the ocean itself and great dikes alone 
prevented its waters from flooding their lands. Thus, by their situa- 
tion made familiar with the perils of the sea, and cut off by war from 
much intercourse with their neighbors, their attention was quickly 
turned to foreign trade. Then it was that the famous East India Com- 
pany was instituted, which speedily rose to such power and wealth 
that it formed, as it were, a potent State of itself. Having the control 
of an immense capital, it was long acknowledged to be the most opu- 
lent mercantile establishment in the world and proved the great 
strength and bulwark of the Republic in the midst of empoverishing 
wars. The West India, the Greenland, and other Companies, formed 
soon after, aided in carrying the commerce of Holland to all parts of 
the globe and in adding numerous valuable possessions to the Dutch 
dominions. The trade with Asia, the Levant, the Baltic, South America 
and the Indies, was at one time almost entirely engrossed by the ves- 
sels of the Provinces. The colonies of Batavia, in the extreme East, 
and Amsterdam in the extreme West, Malacca, Surinam and St. 
Martin's, the Cape of Good Hope and Guinea were among the most 
important which were founded by their enterprising mariners. The 
extensive commerce of Venice was ruined and Holland became in her 
place the great trading nation of the continent, *' the general magazine" 
of all Europe. 

For her manufactures also the Repulic was eminent. The civil wars 
in France, the troubles in Germany, and the religious persecutions 
throughout Europe drove many artisans and mechanics to seek the 
protection of a government, where they might enjoy general tole- 
ration and reap the fruits of their labor in peace. The principal cities 
of Holland abounded in manufactories of silk, linen, and woollen, by 
which particularly the wealth and prosperity of the country were 
highly increased. 

Again, though it has been said that among Dutchmen love is un- 
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known and that the proverbial dullness of the ancient Batavians might 
easily be discerned in the want of feeling and refinement which dis- 
tinguished their descendants ; still, among a people of so phlegmatic 
a temperament, science and learning flourished and the Arts found a 
congenial abode. The Genius of Painting especially has always seemed 
to regard the Netherlands with peculiar favor. While Belgium could 
boast of her Rubens, Vandyke, and Teneirs, Holland could point 
with equal pride to the famous names of Rembrandt, Wouvermans, 
Cuyp, Ruysdaal, Potter, Berghem and Dow. Of her literary men, De 
Groot or Grotius, " at once eminent as jurist, poet, theologian, and 
historian ;" the learned Erasmus, the early partisan of Luther, and 
Arminius, the celebrated founder of the sect that bears his name, were 
the most conspicuous. Yondel and Hooft, though not ranked with the 
greater poets, were not, however, without considerable reputation at 
the time in which they lived. 

Few nations have produced more distinguished statesmen or more 
sincere patriots. The illustrious line of the Princes of Orange, the de- 
liverers and defenders of their country, is almost without a parallel in 
history. Count Egmont and Horn at an early period, and later, Bar- 
neveldt, the unfortunate De Witts and Bentinck, did much in present- 
ing to the people the noblest examples of integrity and virtue ; while 
the Van Tromps and De Ruyter, by their successes at sea, enhanced 
the reputation of the Dutch flag and made it feared and respected 
wherever it was known. 

Thus when we reflect upon the extensive maritime commerce of the 
Republic ; when, transporting ourselves back in thought to the seven- 
teenth century, we look at her harbors alive with merchant ships con- 
stantly arriving with their valuable cargoes from all parts of the world, 
and then glance at the interior, where, up and down her rivers and in- 
numerable canals, an incessant inland trade was actively carried on, 
and where, in thickly populated cities, the artisans of different 
lands were continually employed at their various occupations; — 
when again we turn to the Universities of Leyden and Utrecht and ' 
consider the numerous branches of polite learning pursued therein, or 
to the schools of Haarlaem, Amsterdam, and Dort, where crowds of 
ardent disciples received daily instruction from the most eminent 
masters of the time ; we find in such a survey abundant cause to 
admire and wonder at the universal industry and prosperity of a people 
inhabiting a country so small in extent and with so few natural advan- 
tages as that embraced by the Provinces of Holland. But when we 
direct our attention to the military and naval heroes of the period and 
read of the conflicts in which they took part, the victories which they 
gained and the disasters which they encountered ; our admiration and 
astonishment are redoubled, and we can hardly convince ourselves that 
we are studying the history of the same nation which we were just 
now contemplating in so different a light. It is difficult to realize the 
fact that, while a large portion of the community, without fear of inter- 
ruption, was continually striving for wealth and fame in every branch 
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of business and every department of science, there was still another 
large portion earnestly engaged in preserving that greatest of all bless- 
ings, their national liberty by actual warfare against a foreign power. 
Yet such was the aspect of the Republic during a long period of her 
existence, and we can scarcely tell which feature gratifies us most, 
the enterprise of her citizens in the peaceful arts, or the vigor and 
energy displayed by her rulers in watching over the destinies of their 
country. 

But this latter consideration naturally brings us to a separate division 
of our subject. We have thus far viewed this interesting people rather 
by themselves, and have inspected their government in its own essence, 
without regard to its relations with the other powers of Europe. In 
order therefore to investigate the philosophy of its history, to ascertain 
its general principles of policy and its influence for good or evil among 
the nations of the world, it will be necessary to review very concisely 
the circumstances of its struggle for liberty and its growth and pro- 
gress under the republican form. 

At the death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who had succeeded 
to the throne of the Netherlands as nearest heir to his grandfather 
Maximilian, the Low Countries were in a most flourishing condition. 
Under the mild government of the house of Burgundy, they had greatly 
increased in prosperity and wealth, and Philip the Second on coming 
to the throne found them one of the most opulent of his dominions. 
But the difference between his character and that of Charles was soon 
made manifest. Though the latter had published severe edicts on the 
subject of heresy, yet these, at the time of his resignation, had not been 
enforced with any great vigor. To his Dutch subjects Charles had 
always been courteous and easy of access and had appeared to take 
considerable interest in their aflairs. But Philip was altogether a 
Spaniard in his feelings, and while Spaniards alone engrossed his favor 
and enjoyed his confidence, he turned towards the Netherlands an 
aspect of coldness and ill will. He resolved to carry out to their full 
extent the measures which his father had contemplated, to establish 
the dreadful institution of the Inquisition in this part of his kingdom, 
to increase the number of Catholic bishops, and to quarter among an 
unoflending people a regular Spanish army. Such were the instru- 
ments, ecclesiastical and military, with which Philip hoped to confirm 
his dominion in the Provinces and to overcome entirely the Protestant 
influence. Bentivoglio has given us an accurate report of the debates 
which at this time agitated the Spanish Cabinet in reference to the 
proposed plan of subjection. We find here two opposing parties headed 
respectively by the Dukes of Feria and Alva, the one advising a con- 
ciliatory policy, the other the employment of force. The diflferent ar- 
guments adduced on this occasion have been well compared to those 
used in the British Parliament at the period of the American struggle. 
And the issue was in each case nearly the same. The judicious mea- 
sures proposed by the Duke of Feria met with as little approbation as 
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those afterwards advocated by the eloquent Burke.* Margaret of 
Parma, who had partially succeeded in quieting the disturbances in 
the Netherlands, was obliged to resign, and the Duke of Alva and Car- 
dinal Granvelle were sent, in her place, to suppress, if possible, both 
civil and religious liberty. But notwithstanding the outrages, execu- 
tions, and massacres, which have rendered his name so infamous, 
Alva was unable to subdue the Protestant subjects, whom he had been 
sent to govern. In the Prince of Orange he found a competitor, whose 
patriotism, wisdom, and integrity have excited the admiration of pos- 
terity, as much as his own cruelty and excess have roused its indigna- 
tion and horror. ^ Alva was followed by Requesens, a man of a very 
different charactet ; but the Dutch gained little by his moderate gov- 
ernment, for the more amiable policy, which it was his aim to pursue, 
was thwarted by the tyranny and bigotry of his royal master. The 
Pacification of Ghent, which occurred during the turbulent adminis- 
tration of Don John of Austria, who succeeded Requesens, seemed to 
be the signal for peace once more in the Low Countries. But the old 
causes of war were still at work and the contest soon broke out afresh. 
In the meantime the States had so far increased in importance as to 
be able to form a league with England ; and Elizabeth testified her 
respect for their efibrts in the cause of liberty by supplying them both 
with money and forces. 

But the time had now come for the Declaration of Independence by 
which the Republic of Holland was to assert her freedom and to take 
her place for the first time among the nations of the earth. The Prince 
of Orange had long entertained the grand idea of uniting in one confede- 
ration those of the Provinces which were least divided by faction and 
most unanimous in their religious belief. On the twenty-third of January, 
1558, deputies from the seven Provinces of Holland, Zealand, Fries- 
land, Utrecht, Guelders, Groningen, and Overyssel met in the city of 
Utrecht and formed an alliance, which was the basis of the great 
Commonwealth, constituted at Antwerp in the following year when 
the dominion of Spain was solemnly abjured and the new Republic 
placed herself under the protection of France. Choosing for their 
motto the words — " Incertum quo Fata feranV^\ — as describing the 
mingled emotions of hope and anxiety which agitated their minds, 
William and his devoted partisans launched their Ship of State upon a 
stormy sea, whose troubled waves she was destined to ride not only 
with safety, but with glory. 

At the death of William, his son. Prince Maurice, was chosen to 
succeed to the dignities of his father, and in his conflicts with the Duke 
of Parma and afterwards with Spinola proved himself not unworthy of 
his high descent. Prompted, however, by a violent ambition, he com- 
mitted many political errors, the principal of which were the persecu- 
tion of the Arminians and the unjustifiable execution of the patriot 

* Smytti's Lectures on Modem History, 
t Sir William Temple. 
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Barneveldt, at a period when, on account of the cessation of hostilities 
occasioned by the " Twelve Years' Truce," full scope was afforded for 
the religious disputes and civil dissensions which took their place. 
Frederick Henry completed the great work of establishing the liberties 
of his country, which his father had begun, and the Treaty of Munster, 
signed January, 1648, brought to a final issue the war, which for the 
space of eighty years had raged, with but one brief interval, between 
the Provinces and Spain. Republicanism in Holland was now no 
longer an experiment, but a constituted form of government recognized 
and respected by all the European powers. 

Passing over the short, but violent administration of Prince William 
the Second, we come to the brilliant career of Williani the Third, whose 
whole life has been represented by historians as but the record of one 
aim and end, one absorbing passion, resistance to the encroachments 
of Louis Fourteenth. Hardly had Holland freed herself from the do- 
minion of Spain, when she seemed about to be brought under the 
sway of a still more formidable foe. The armies of France, under 
the command of Turenne, Conde and Luxembourg, were pouring, 
flushed with recent victories, upon the territories of the States. The 
" Triple League'' had proved an entire failure. By French influence, 
Sweden had been easily detached from the alliance, and Charles the 
Second perfidiously sold himself for a paltry sum to serve the interests 
of Louis ; while Holland was left to struggle alone against her haughty 
superior. Never was she in more imminent peril, and had not a great 
champion been raised up for her defence she must inevitably have fal- 
len. The Prince of Orange was probably the only man at the time in 
Europe, who could so successfully have concentrated the strength of 
the Allies in opposition to the common enemy. In the League of 
Augsburg and afterwards in the Grand Alliance he succeeded in uni- 
ting the most important continental powers against his mighty rival, and 
he accepted the sovereignty of England, in order that it might become 
a powerful instrument in his hands for the humiliation of the ambitious 
Monarch. 

With the death of William we begin to lose our interest in the affairs 
of the Dutch Republic. The importance and dignity of the nation 
had been greatly advanced by the individual exertions and influence 
of the renowned Stadtholder, whose designs were carried out with so 
much diligence by Marlborough, Heinsius, and Prince Eugene, that 
Louis was forced, in his old age, to solicit peace of the '* audacious 
merchants," whom he had pretended to despise. We And the Repub- 
lic enjoying the blessings of tranquillity for thirty years after the treaty 
of Utrecht, and affording a secure asylum to the persecuted sects of 
other countries. We follow her through her generous resistance to 
the enemies of Maria Theresa and her second naval war with England, 
to the eventful era of the French Revolution, when conquering armies 
again overran her limits, and Holland, though under another name she 
still retained the appearance of freedom, became in fact " but a forced 
appendage chained to the triumphal car of France." The Batavian 
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Republic soon merged into an actual monarchy under Louis Buona- 
parte, and was ranked among the conquests of Napoleon. But her 
subjection was brief. Her Prince, who had generously resigned his 
authority and left the country on the invasion of Pichegru, because his 
views were opposed to those of the majority of the people, was at 
length welcomed back to higher dignities. Called by the Holy Alli- 
ance, after the decisive battle of Waterloo, to the throne of the Neth- 
erlands, he continued under the title of William the First, to rule over 
Holland and Belgium until their separation in 1830, when he became 
king of Holland alone. William the Second, who succeeded his father 
upon his abdication in 1840, was in turn succeeded by his son William 
the Third, the present sovereign, in 1849 ; and the two Dutch com- 
munities, after having passed through so many changes of government 
now flourish side by side as separate limited monarchies. 

After a review of the most remarkable events in the rise and pro- 
gress of the United Provinces, we cannot fail to be struck with one 
prominent feature, one grand idea which manifests itself throughout 
their entire history as a republican commonwealth. The support and 
promotion of the Protestant cause appears to the view of posterity to 
have been, in the hands of Providence, the great policy of the E)utch 
Republic, the ultimate end of all her national measures. This motive 
doubtless, though powerful in many cases, was often lost sight of by 
her statesmen when objects of more immediate interest engrossed their 
attention ; yet when we examine the character of the principal politi- 
cal transactions of Holland, we are brought to the conclusion that to 
sustain and exalt the creed of the Reformers has been the true destiny 
of her existence. We may look back upon the long protracted wars 
in which she was engaged, and consider them as the separate conflicts 
of one glorious struggle for the liberty of conscience against the big- 
otry and slavery of Romanism. In this noble contest she first throws 
off the oppressive yoke of Spain and establishes in every part of her 
dominions a perfect religious freedom. Her former mistress, once so 
rich and powerful, is humbled before an antagonist whom she had des- 
pised and verges rapidly towards her ruin. France now as represent- 
ed in the Grand Monarch would seize in her insatiable grasp her pros- 
perous neighbor, but the Republic, through her great leader, is enabled 
to frustrate her designs and to preserve unimpaired her Protestant in- 
stitutions. But there was a still more important work for her to per- 
form. When William, now king as well as stadtholder, succeeded to 
the throne of the Stuarts, the Church of Rome received a final blow in 
England. During the reign of James the Second, its triumph had ap- 
peared certain ; but a prince, invited from another people, now came 
to crush its power forever. Under him England soon regained the po- 
sition which she had lost : — without the aid of Holland and her chief, 
she *' might have still remained enslaved or have had to purchase lib- 
erty by oceans of blood." 

This view of the influence exerted by the Dutch Republic will ex- 
hibit, we think, in 4he strongest and most favorable light, the importance 
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of her position among the nations of the earth. The vindication of 
Protestantism was, > we repeat, her destiny ; perhaps we may say, the 
cause of her political prosperity. The foster-mother of religious truth 
— the victor in a great fight, she exalted both herself and the whole of 
Protestant Europe. Considered solely under this aspect, she appears 
to have been far in advance of her age. 

Thus whether we regard the Dutch as members of a social or a civil 
community, as merchants or men of letters, as patriots or reformers, 
we cannot but take a deep interest in a people, whose history for more 
than two centuries was so closely interwoven with that of the princi- 
pal part of the civilized world. And, though the Republic of Holland 
exists no longer, it is gratifying to know that under an equitable con- 
stitutional government the nation is at present both prosperous at home 
and respected abroad. 

That the Dutch had their peculiar vices as well as virtues, cannot 
be denied. From the time of the institution of their first trading com- 
panies with grants of monopoly, they were distinguished by an exces- 
sive thirst for gain, manifesting itself in the jealousy with which they 
regarded the commercial prosperity of any but themselves. It was 
such a spirit which led to the dreadful massacre of Amboyna and was 
the source of the bloody naval wars between the Provinces and Eng- 
land. But this tendency to avarice is the more pardonable, when we 
recollect that it was the spur to a most worthy industry and frugality : 
and truly, when the student of her history considers the many redeem- 
ing points in the character of her citizens, and reflects upon the diffi- 
culties which the Republic was obliged to surmount before she could 
achieve her greatness, he most fully appreciates the remark of the 
historian, when he says — " no country had ever done more for freedom, 
and the result of its eflforts was the irrevocable guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty, the great end and aim of civilization."* 



9H)t t)altte of tt)e Imagmatton to tl)t |)l)Uo0opl)er tn % 
WiBtovtxTSi ania (Sjrpoattton of SrutI). 

BY THOMAS S. POTWINE, EAST WINDSOR, OONN. 

We study our intellectual and moral natures, both for science and 
for practical wisdom. If we can discover the oflice of any of the 
faculties of the mind, as of the imagination, this is knowledge. And 
if by this discovery, we obtain valuable direction for the culture and 
use of our own powers, or information of their adaptedness to success- 
ful effort in some particular field of exertion, we at once increase our 
knowledge and confer upon ourselves an untold advantage. 

* Thomas GoUey Grattan ; — Hieftory of the Netherlands. 
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In the discussion of these subjects, although there is a diflference of 
opinion as to the equality of original endowments among men, yet all admit 
an inequality of development, and a consequent adaptation to different 
intellectual labors. The imagination, they, with one consent, assign 
to the poet, as his peculiar characteristic, and one that has little to do 
with the discovery of truth and reality. We admit also the claim of 
the orator to the imagination, to enable him to arouse and sway the 
minds of his hearers ; but rarely expect to hear this faculty mentioned 
in connection with philosophy. 

The poet and the philosopher are regarded as having little in com- 
mon ; indeed, as pursuing the most divergent paths in the whole 
field of intellectual vocations. Addison says, " A poet should take as 
much pains in forming his imagination, as the philosopher his under- 
standing." And if it were asked what peculiarity of mind constitutes 
the chief distinction between the two, the ordinary reply would be : — 
* The imagination^ possessed and cultivated by the one, but not possess- 
ed or left uncultivated by the other.' 

To the popular ear, " works of the imagination" is almost synony- 
mous with " works of fiction ;" and the term " imagination" itself, with 
the power of conceiving and portraying the unreal and fanciful. The 
designation of a person as having an * imaginative mind,' suggests 
almost any character before the philosopher or man of science. 

An Essayist and a Poet have discoursed upon the " Pleasures of 
the Imagination," showing it to be the source of a large portion of our 
most exquisite intellectual delights ; and claiming this as a final cause 
in the mind of the Creator. Mankind have universally verified their 
judgment, by regarding this faculty as capable, peculiarly and pre- 
eminently, of affording enjoyment. In a word, the opinions of men 
generally separate the imagination from the pursuit of philosophy, as 
unnecessary to it ; nay more, as entirely incompatible with it, and a 
pernicious source of error and visionary theorizing, whenever the 
philosopher allows it a voice in his mind. 

A little thought will discover to us both the origin and the fallacy of 
this notion. The imagination, operating by itself, does not limit itself 
to what is real and certain. By itself, it cannot be relied upon for 
knowledge and truth ; but it rather ministers ideality, excitement, and 
pleasure. From this fact it has gained the reputation so universally 
attached to it ; from this fact it has been set down as capable only of 
these operations, and confined to these benefits. While the remaining 
truth has been overlooked, namely, that in connection with the full 
development and activity of the other faculties, it performs a very dif- 
ferent office ; that codperating with, instead of assuming the direction 
of the other powers of the mind, it possesses an untold usefulness ; 
that, "if instead of acting the pilot, and heedlessly urging the mind 
upon the shoals of fancy, or into the whirlpools of speculation and 
skepticism, it be content with the part of a watchman and descrier, it 
becomes to the mind what eyes are to the body, a guide to knowledge 
and a means of safety. 

VOL. XVII. 47 
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It will hardly be necessary for us to attempt to give a logical defi- 
nition of imagination. For it is not expected of us to present a meta- 
physical analysis of the operations of a philosophical mind, but simply 
to inquire what aid the philosopher received from that faculty, which 
is ascribed in its highest exercise to the poet and the writer of fiction, 
and which, when associated with them, every one perfectly under- 
stands. Yet if we were to attempt a definition, we should say, that 
* the imagination was the power which the mind possesses of exhibit- 
ing to itself in thought, either by reproduction or combination, a coun- 
terpart to the impressions of sense. Its exercises consist mainly in 
supplying the defects of sense, in translating the language of descrip- 
tion, in tracing analogies and similitudes, and in calling up before the 
mind scenes and events real or unreal. 

Only a small portion of the objects of our contemplation and study 
are actually at a given time present to the senses. 

The senses are utterly incompetent to conduct or even to follow 
reason in her discoveries and demonstrations. We see at once, there- 
fore, thal^in the pursuits of science, there is both great room and great 
necessity for a power like the imagination, that can construct a 
universe in thought ; that can make a projection of the outer world upon 
the tablets of the mind. How else could we interpret the grand phenom- 
ena of nature, and arrive at a knowledge of her more sublime truths? 

It is from this point of view that we first approach the sub- 
ject. The astronomer furnishes a most perfect and intelligible ex- 
ample. It is justly claimed for him that he ** pursues pure truth;" 
yet I hesitate not to say, strange as it may sound, that no power of 
the mind has contributed more to the science of modern astronomy, 
than the imagination. Without it the inimitable truths of this science 
must have remained beyond reach — undiscovered and unknown. 
The existence and relations of suns and planets, of systems and 
systems, could never have been brought down to reason for demonstra- 
tion, and have passed into the circle of human knowledge. Let a 
man, of however powerful mind, who is entirely ignorant of the 
science ; who does not so much as understand the motions of the 
earth ; let such a man be allowed all the powers of the eye, aided by 
instruments, and be directed to look upon the heavens and solid earth, 
and declare their true relations. What could his mere vision and 
. power of understanding disclose to him ? 

' An expanse of lights in apparent motion,' is all the account he 
could give. Let him look successive days and successive years, 
still confining himself simply to the perception of what he beholds^ and 
still all appears either changeless or inexplicably confused — " a barren 
marvel." But allow the observer such power of imagination as shall 
enable him to retrace in his mind with lively accuracy, the motions 
and positions of the bodies he has been beholding, and compare these 
with their newly assumed appearances, and at length he will point you 
to a fixed centre ; will trace the path of our earth around it ; select 
from the hosts of stars, her companions, and divide into systems of 
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suns the remaining points and islands of light with which space seems 
to be filled. The diagram that is designed to aid in raising the imag- 
ination to an idea of the reality, is and can be laid down only from the 
imagination of a mind that has climbed to the truth in some other way. 
Mental philosophers tell us, ' that we retain in our minds the form of 
the sky above us, only by an effort of the imagination, that sup- 
plies what is not present to the eye while we look at a particular por- 
tion ; and how much more do we require this power to conceive the 
relations of bodies in space ! 

Whether the astronomer be an observer like Herschel, or a math- 
ematician like La Place, thb same power is equally requisite to suc- 
cess. Before he can conceive what it is that meets his vision in the 
heavens, or before he can compute distances and elements of orbits, 
he must pass in mind from the apparent to the actual ; must change his 
centre of thought, and lay aside the earth and every thing terrestrial as 
as a standard of conception. The power of sense reaches but the 
indices of truth in this most exalted science ; and seems designed but 
for this. Instruments must be laid down, the eye must be closed, and 
the unfettered mind, that knows no limit to its vision, must launch off 
into infinity and behold the Universe as it is. 

There is a great difference in the degree of this power in different 
minds ; although highly susceptible of cultivation by effort. Some- 
times it rarely exists at all ; and the mind shrinks back even from an 
attempt to conceive of facts and relations so far removed from the 
apprehension of sense ; again it appears in such perfection and facility 
of exercise, as when united with the other requisite talents makes a 
man, in the highest sense, a " poet of nature." 

We turn to the great names of this science to illustrate and verify 
our remarks. Among these there is one that is, with a single excep- 
tion, oftener than any other on the lips of the student ; and is asso- 
ciated with discoveries that seem like fathoming the mind of the Deity 
himself. Kepler was a poet. He possessed poetical talents of the 
highest order. Indeed he is said to have " united the powers of Dante 
and Newton ; a most vivid imagination with a most profound intellect.'' 
His imagination so predominated, it is true, as sometimes to carry hioi 
wide of the truth ; but ** Kepler's laws" were the result of the intense 
working of this faculty, which could not rest until some new facts or 
new relations revealed themselves to it. Copernicus and Galileo had 
shown that the planets revolve around the sun. But how ? Where 
are their precise paths ? To what figure do these paths conform ? 
What principles of motion have they in common ? Such were the 
questions that pressed upon his mind, and we arrive at some idea of 
the efforts of his imagination in solving them, when he tells us that he 
made seventy suppositions, and spent five years in the corresponding 
calculations, before he discovered the true figure of the first orbit he 
investigated. 

The labors of Copernicus are an example of great profundity and 
power in the mental operations we are attempting to describe. Dia- 
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carding the prevailing theory of celestial motions, he betook himself 
to the study of the solar system. But why must fortjr long years be 
spent in alternate observation and profound meditation ? He was not, 
like Herschel, employed in constructing huge instruments, with which 
to span the abyss of space. He was not, like Tycho Brahe, " repeat- 
ing seventy times intolerably long and toilsome calculations ;" nor like 
Newton, was he drawn aside to invent new and more perfect mathe- 
matical processes ; nor again like La Place, was he solving the seem- 
ingly Divine problems of " Celestial Mechanics." No such prelimi- 
nary employments delayed his investigations or diverted his thoughts. 
But, poradoxical as it may seem, he was solving a great problem of the 
imagination. By this we mean that he first laid down in his mind an 
imaginary system of the world — a conception of its appearance to an 
observer in space ; and then labored to verify this hypothesis from 
such indices as presented themselves to his unaided powers of vision. 
The truths he announced to the world did not follow from extending 
the province of sense and discovering miniature systems ; neither 
were they the deductions of mathematical reasoning ; but they were a 
conception of the imagination shown to be in conformity with the 
comparatively few indications of the reality that could then be 
discovered. 

I might multiply examples from this science. I might ask you to 
conceive of the workings of that immortal mind that gave birth to the 
'^ nebular theory," or of that mind that first opened its eyes upon the 
truth, that one sun is but a mere star of the Galaxy ; and that the 
Galaxy itself and the starry host surrounding us is a mere island in the 
universe, like the dim spots of light the most powerful telescope re- 
veals to us. 

We pass however to a more general view of the subject, for thus 
far we have spoken of but one office of the imagination, and that, 
perhaps, one less often associated with the term than others that re- 
main to be noticed. 

A more extensive view leads us to consider the subject in relation 
to philosophical investigation and reasoning in general. The as- 
semblage of intellectual qustlities requisite for the consummate phi- 
losopher, includes the power of discovering abstruse relations, anal- 
ogies, and similitudes ; the power of recdling with vividness past 
scenes and events ; fertility of original conception ; a tenacious mem- 
ory ; a sound judgment ; and logical process of thought. Whether 
reasoning is conducted after the inductive or the apriori method, these 
same qualities are alike indispensable. With the first three, as they 
have been enumerated, the imagination is more or less intimately con- 
cerned. 

The object of the philosopher in reasoning is to discover truth in 
the form of principles and laws. The success in this one great de- 
sideratum, is comprehensiveness of mind. Truth is uniform, simple, 
and connected ; and he who can detect and expose this unity and re- 
lation, is a great philosopher. But this comprehensiveness and power 
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of discovering truth depends upon the continual and vivid presence to 
the mind of all the facts and conditions that illustrate or modify any 
principle in question. And this is the work of the imagination. Not, 
that reason and reflection are superceded, but material is thus furnish- 
ed upon which they can act. A want of this power of imagination it is 
that constitutes narrowness of mind. Such a mind we never can trust, 
because we have no confidence that it has embraced the whole subject 
in all its modifications and relations, and thus discovered the whole 
truth. Any person who has watched but a little the course of human 
opinion and reasoning, cannot have failed marking this fact ; and no- 
ticing, moreover, that the progress in reasoning, from generation to gen- 
eration, consists, to a great extent, in this comprehensiveness in in- 
vestigation. 

The process of reasoning is comparatively easy, when we can ob- 
tain a full and adequate view of the subject. Inductions will be con- 
clusive and errors avoided, just so far as all the facts that modify prin- 
ciples are taken into account, as examples, analogies, and illustrations 
are present to the reasoner ; in other words, just so far as he has the 
power of discovering every possible application of any principle in 
question. Be the subject matter, polity, jurisprudence, theology, nat- 
ural science, or what it may, what we have said holds equally good. 
And minds that have exhibited this comprehension with its fruits have 
ever been recognized as gifted with unwearied, far-reaching imagina^ 
tions. Burke possessed a mind of this character. Whenever he ap- 
proached any subject, he almost involuntarily pursued its relations in 
every direction, until his thoughts were enriched by contributions from 
the whole realm of truth. It is this discovery of the extent and con- 
nection of truth, more than any power of logic, that makes his every 
utterance so replete with wisdom. His most convincing arguments 
are the careful comparison, the just analogy, the apt metaphor, and the 
sublime ideal. And to his lofty, far-seeing imagination it is that he 
owes this excellence. 

Bacon furnishes another example of this same comprehensiveness. 
The whole range of philosophy seems to have an " ideal presence" to 
his mind. As he gives you his judgment upon various subjects, in 
rapid succession, that have no apparent connection but the common 
bond of truth, you are reminded of an observer gazing upon a varied 
landscape, and describing from sight, now this and now that distinct 
and separate object. If the grand secret were not disclosed else- 
where, his " Wisdom of the Ancients" at least reveals it ; a work 
that is read with as much astonishment by the cultivated mind, as the 
•* Tales of the Arabian Nights," by the school-boy. Such power of 
detecting analogies and resemblances I believe to be without a par- 
allel. It would seem that nothing could hide itself from such an im- 
agination. 

Fertility of original conception is another characteristic of a mind 
endowed with a strong imagination ; and is of inconceivable value to 
the philosopher in the formation of hypotheses. The relation of hy« 
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potheses to philosophical reasoning is not always understood. Some- 
times they are ridiculed and condemned ; and the authority of Newton 
quoted against them, when he says, ^ Hypotheses non fingo." But 
there is a wide difference between forming hypotheses upon which to 
base investigaiion, and resting in them, as science. The truth is, that 
in the more exalted sciences, hypothesis is the parent of discovery. 
Whenever any phenomena are to be explained, or any difficulties solv- 
ed, an idea is first formed of the probable truth — '* a guess," to use the 
language of one of our own scientific men — and then facts and ap- 
pearances are investigated with a view to the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of this supposition. Kepler's seventy orbits were so many dis- 
tinct hypotheses, which he put to the test of observation and calcula- 
tion. The stability of the solar system was an hypothesis, before 
La Grange and La Place completed their inquiries respecting it. 
The cause of thundei storms was an hypothesis before Franklin 
charged his jar from the clouds. That oxygen and hydrogen would 
bum into water was an hypothesis, before the successful experiment. 

There is this manifest connection between original conception and 
scientific discovery. We do not deny that it may lead to the adoption 
of error, if the ideas it suppies are not sufficiently subjected to reason 
and demonstration ; but the imagination cannot be responsible for the 
other faculties ; it has its own peculiar capacity and function. From 
the nature and relatipns of the known, it pictures to the mind the un- 
known; by building with things discovered, it erects a tower from 
which to search for the undiscovered. The imagination proposes the 
problems and holds out the prize to reason ; it claims not to discover 
realities, but to point out probabilities, to divine the " whereabouts'* of 
truth, or to descry dim distant objects and point them out to reason for 
its study. 

But again, this faculty, more than any other, insures the develop- 
ment of genius. The imaginative mind cannot rest inactive. Ob- 
scurity, adversity, and want of opportunity, cannot smother it ; it is 
self-motive, self-sustaining, and is sure to marshal its powers in one 
field or another. It is led on in this way, chiefiy by the greater de- 
light that attends its operations, and because the toil required is tri- 
fling. By the imagination, thus keeping the mind active, through a wide 
range of thought, and imparting clearness and intensity to its ideas, 
talents are developed, adverse circumstances fade away, and the man 
as before the world, ready to exert his powers and receive its grateful 
ihomage. In this way genius is called out and the benefits of it enjoy- 
<ed by mankind, while minds that possess merely powers of judgment 
;and reason, however great, are liable to lie dormant and inactive for 
(the want of some impulse, or because oppressed by unpropitious cir- 
•cumstances. 

And after the philosopher has once become such, the operation of 
this principle — this pleasure of the imagination-^is an important aid. 
The whole question of success often turns more upon the pleasure of 
filudy than the mere capacity for it. Those who, in any department^ 
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have enlarged the boundaries of science and philosophy, have felt the 
* labor itself to be a pleasure.' They have been held to their woi'k 
by a quenchless enthusiasm. The deepest profundity of their thoughts 
has afforded their most intense delight — a happiness not to be sacrir 
ficed to material treasure or fading honors. To this enthusiasm the 
imagination powerfully contributes. 

We shall not be expected, within our brief limits, to set forth a 
complete view of the work of the imagination in the philosophical 
mind, and much less to distinguish what it does not do. We have 
spoken of it as supplying the defects of sense, as giving comprehen- 
sion in reasoning, as leading on to investigation in particular direc- 
tions, and as animating the philosopher with zeal for his labor. 

The second branch of the subject, as proposed, opens a wide fields 
into which we do not propose to enter, but simply remark that what^ 
ever aids the student in obtaining new, interesting, or more definite 
and complete views of truth, will also aid him in expounding those 
views ; for he has but to clothe his ideas in language, and they wiU 
appear to others as they have appeared to himself. In this he stands 
on an equality with the man of letters. His powers enable him to 
translate his thoughts into pictures which the world can understand, 
or, by illustration, to open their eyes to proofs on every side of them. 
If he would interest, his words cannot fail to delight ; if he would eon- 
vince, his smiles are tenfold more powerful than syllogisms. For he 
seems to refer his readers to nature and to facts, while the mere logi- 
cian meets with distrust and suspicion. Davy and Franklin are dis- 
tinguished examples of success in this kind of philosophical writing. 



^irt)entew0 of IDtmbU tDimbUton, (ffsq.* 

CHAPTER III. 

It was a bright autumnal morning, as Mr. Wimbleton and his servant 
left the village inn and took the road for the next town. On the left 
lay a low range of hills, covered with a dense growth of wood. The 
foliage of this, the chilly nights had already begun to affect. The 
birch and the beach had assumed a yellow hue. The soft maple 
blushed to a crimson in the morning sun, as if ashamed of having 
entertained a visitor so cold and cheerless as Jack Frost. And the 
light green of the hemlock, and the dark green of the pine and fir in 
the midst of the brighter colors around, seemed more sombre than ever. 

* Concluded from page 813. 
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" Come," said Mr. W. to Mike, " we must drive along a little faster 
this pleasant morning." " Jist as yer honor plases, sir,*' replied Mike, 
as he brought down the lash heavily upon the side of the bay. This, 
together with the report of a sportsman's fowling piece, had the effect 
of starting their horse into a trot altogether too smart for Mr. W.'s 
comfort. " Hold him up ! Hold him up !" said he to his driver. " An 
sure sir, he's not down," was the honest reply. The pace of the 
animal becoming still more ra^id, Mr. W. was induced to take hold 
of the reins with Mike, and these two gentlemen instituted a series of 
pulls and jerks not at all compatible with the ideas of driving, which 
such a quiet horse as was Mr. W.'s had previously entertained. The 
effect, therefore, was the opposite of what was intended, so that the rate 
of traveling was increased to such a degree as to cause much the same 
phenomena as did the ride of which the poet speaks when he says — 

" The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out ' well done,* 
As loud as he could bawl.'* 

Some of the good people, however, were of the opinion that the horse 
must be stopped, or the travelers would experience serious injury. 
Among these, was one who jumped over the fence as the horse was 
ascending a little pitch in the road, and seized him by the reins. ** I 
ruther guess he'd drive a leetle stedier ef you'd jest put the bits in 
his mouth," said Pete Walters, for it was he who had hold of the 
horse. He had come along the road in search of work, and had 
engaged with Deacon Squires to pick up apples and take his pay at 
the Deacon's distillery. He saw the runaway horse sometime before 
he arrived at the hill, and knowing that he must then slack his pace 
somewhat, he ran across the lot in which he was at work, to be ready 
to stop him as he ascended. ** Well, well," said Mr. Wimbleton, 
alighting from the carriage, ^* I bless my stars that I'm in the land of 
the living ; I surely — " " I should think you might as well bless me 
as yer stars," interrupted Pete, " for if yer'd a gone down the hill on 
tother side, and turned the corner over the bridge, yer never'd a had 
a chance to bless yer stars nor to cuss 'em nuther. But why on airth 
don't yer drive yer nag with the bits in his mouth ?" continued he. 
" Ruther guess Hopkinses hostler was leetle over the bay last night. I 
thort this mornin' he looked as ef he'd been dragged through a knot- 
hole." Mr. Wimbleton, on discovering the cause of the difficulty, 
commenced a violent objurgation upon the devoted head of the hostler. 
This, however, was interrupted by Pete, who, though not perhaps a 
model for morality, was very much opposed to profanity. " 'Taint 
never worth a while to be a cussin' so," said he, " for its orful wicked ; 
and besides, 'taint no use damnin' that are careless hostler, for he's so 
use too't now that when the big day comes along I reckon he'll take 
it sort o' easy then." 
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Whether or not Mr. Wimbleton was convinced by this reasoning is 
not known, but certain it is that he ceased his profanity, and requesting 
Pete to bridle his horse properly, slipped into his hand a gold coin 
preparatory to taking his seat again in the carriage. " Look a hear," 
said Pete, examining the piece closely for the purpose, as Mr. Wim- 
bleton supposed, of ascertaining its genuineness, " I don't want none 
of yer filthy lucre ; I can du a kindness for a feller bein without bein 
paid for 't." Mr. Wimbleton looked at Pete in wonder as he refused 
to take the proffered reward, and urged him to accept it ; but the latter 
stubbornly refusing all offers, the former resumed his seat with his 
servant, and the horse being properly bridled, they proceeded on their way. 

As they drove along down the steep hill, and turned the corner over 
a bridge, under which roared a brook at the distance of some twenty 
feet, Mr. Wimbleton felt that he had indeed had a narrow escape. 
He thought, too, that what Pete had said in regard to the chance he 
would have had for even huriied ejaculations would truly have been 
small ; and as his mind dwelt on Pete's remarks on profanity, he 
inwardly resolved in future to be more guarded in his language. 

The road after crossing the bridge, led along the somewhat precip- 
itous bank of the stream for some distance. The land on the other 
side of the road opposite the stream, was mostly pasturage, though 
here and there was a piece of corn or potatoes, with now and then a 
patch of rye just springing out of the ground. The travelers had not 
gone far from the bridge, when they observed coming towards them a 
furiously driven coach. Now their horse had not recovered from hid 
late fright so as to be as steady as usual, and consequeutly the driving 
of a coach at a furious rate was not a little annoying to him. Mr. 
Wimbleton accordingly alighted, and Mike took the horse by the bits. 
Notwithstanding this, he commenced running back as the coach drew 
near, and just as it was passing them both the forward wheels of the 
carriage run off, thus letting the axletree on to the ground. Both 
Mr. W. and Mike, reasoning from the past, expected to see the heels 
of the horse making sundry impressions on the dasher of the carriage, 
thus brought into such close proximity to them. But in this they were 
mistaken, for the animal was more accustomed to wagons on his heels 
than to being driven without bits. Mr. W. shouted to the driver of the 
coach for help, but that individual was either in too much haste or too 
selfish to lend a helping hand. He drove on as rapidly as before, and 
crossing the bridge, turned up the hill and was soon out of sight. As 
there was no one to help them, they set themselves to work to get out 
of the difficulty. They we able, however, to do nothing more than 
detach the horse from the carriage. To raise the axletree and replace 
the wheels was more thaf^ their strength or ingenuity could accom- 
plish. Mr. Wimbleton looked about him to see if there was not a 
human being in sight whom he could call to his aid. Mounting a 
fence, he espied at the further end of a long corn-field a man leaning, 
as it appeared at so great a distance, on the fence, and looking in the 
other direction. He called loudly, but to no purpose ; Mike also tried his 
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voice but with equal success. There remained then no other way but 
to despatch Mike across the field for the man. 
, The horse was accordingly tied to the fence, and Mr. W. seated 
himself on a large stone to await Mike's return. It was not long, 
however, before he returned, puffing and blowing, for he had run 
most of the way. *' But where 's the man ?" said Mr. W. to Mike, 
who it appeared had come back alone. '* Indade, sir, it 's no man at all, 
at all ; it 's nothing but the breeches ov a man full of a wisp o' straw, 
and a shirt, and not a haper ov a coat, with a pole stuck through him 
to make him lane on the fence." From this graphic description, Mr. 
W. perceived that he had sent Mike after a scarecrow. His usual 
practice would have lead him to give forth a volume of curses, but 
remembering his late resolve he restrained himself. 

Mr. Wimbleton was surely in no little difficulty, for both the for- 
ward wheels of his carriage were off and there was no one near to 
assist in putting them on again. Presently, however, a good natured 
farmer came riding along that way, who kindly offered to help him. 
After getting both the wheels to their proper places, they looked about 
the road to find the linch-pins. '' Sure here is a bit of iron which will 
do for a linch-pin," said Mike, as he cast his eyes into the bottom of 
the carriage ; " and here is another the very like of it," said he, pick- 
ing up the two linch-pins and handing them to the farmer. " How is 
this ?" said he to Mr. W. " Do you ride with the linch-pins in the 
body of your carriage instead of the ex, or do you carry an extra set to 
use in case of need ?" Mr. W. replied by saying, that he did not 
recollect that there were any in his carriage, but he did recollect that 
he had requested the hostler to grease the wheels before starting in the 
morning. This explained the matter to the farmer, who asked if they 
had not driven straight forward until the time of the accident. " In- 
dade we did some of the way," said Mike, calling to mind the previous 
scene. 

Mr. Wimbleton related to the farmer the occurrences of the morn- 
ing, complaining, as he had great reason to, of the carelessnes of the 
hostler ; but when the farmer went on to show how the linch-pins 
had been left out, and still the wheels had kept on, owing to the set of 
the axletree, until the carriage was backed, he began to think that the 
hostler had some designs on his life. The farmer, who was on no 
very good terms with Hopkins the inn keeper, advised Mr. W. to go 
back and commence a suit against him. This Mr. W. was loth to do, 
although he was under the necessity of returning to the village for the 
purpose of repairing some parts of the carriage which had sustained 
some injuries. 

The horse was accordingly put between the thills and they drove 
slowly back to the village. 

Whether or not Mr. Wimbleton prosecuted his journey any further, 
we cannot say, since our manuscript stops here ; which, by the way, 
we consider a very unwarrantable proceeding on the part of the 
author, inasmuch as he excites our curiosity without satisfying it. 
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Messrs. Editors : — I am glad to learn that it is proposed to make 
the Yale Literary Magazine, henceforth, not merely the vehicle of pub- 
lication for those essays and sketches which have no particular local 
bearing or interest, but also a register of events having a special con- 
nection with college life and history of our University, as well as 
a medium for the suggestion and discussion of whatever may be 
deemed for the welfare of the institution or the students connected with 
it. With this understanding, I have already ventured upon the intima- 
tion that a change is called for in regard to the rule by which the de- 
gree of Master of Arts is now conferred ; and, with your permission, 
I will pursue the subject somewhat farther than opportunity then al- 
lowed. 

No one can be able to look back for even a small number of years 
upon the course of college life here, much less can any one peruse 
the admirable Historical Discourse of President Woolsey, without 
seeing abundant evidence that the college, in its laws and spirit, has 
not stood still while all around it has been moving onward as it has. 
Yale College is not what it was fifty, not what it was even ten years 
ago. Whether it has kept pace with the world in its growth, I will 
not undertake to say, nor is it needful to do so. But this, at least, is 
true, that no one who has been registered an alumnus, though but a 
few years, can fail to feel that the facilities of and encouragements to . 
thorough scholarship and a proper mental discipline are greater than 
those which were afforded him. 

But we must not rest in our present attainments any more here than 
elsewhere. Onward^ higher, better, these must be our watchwords 
still. Every one, therefore, who can make a suggestion by which this 
advancement may be promoted should do so. And for this end I have 
endeavored to call attention to what appears to me a blemish, which 
ought to be wiped away from this honored seminary of learning. The 
present custom of recknoning that a graduate of college is fit to re- 
ceive his second degree, on no other evidence of proficiency in study 
than what is afforded by the fact, that it is three years since he receiv- 
ed his first degree, it seems to me has not a shadow of reason for its 
support. The day has gone by when every one who graduates at a 
college is of course expected to pursue one of the learned professions, 
or to spend his life more than other men, amid books and literary stu- 
dies. A collegiate education is looked upon now as a desirable prep- 
aration for any of the ordinary occupations of life. It is not consider- 
ed as something thrown away on the merchant or the farmer. On the 
contrary it is felt to be something which may impart dignity and in- 
creased efficiency to the labors of the husbandman and the plans of 
traffic. Consequently many are now found entering our colleges with 
no purpose whatever of connecting the collegiate course with a profes- 
sional one. And so also, the temptlitions of a speedier accumulation 
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of wealth oftentimes draw aside into the marts of business, those who 
had in view some occupation more in sympathy with true scholarship. 
While, therefore, the customs of life are thus changed, ought not a 
corresponding change to be made in the collegiate treatment of the 
graduate ? Is it to be taken for granted that every one who spends his 
four years within the college walls and then recei\es his first degree 
must be a scholar or a student — in its academic sense — ever after ? Is 
it to be taken for granted that he is all the while going on in the cul- 
ture of letters, so that, at the expiration of three years, he roust have 
reached a point at which he deserves to be named and considered ar- 
tium magister in distinction from the name he received at the time of 
graduation ? To me it seems altogether like what Mr. Carlyle would 
term a ' sham/ for a respectable literary institution at this day to be 
found bestowing its honors in this way. But in fact they cease to be 
honors when thus bestowed. They are valueless as gids. They 
mean nothing. And the giving them out, with grave latin ceremony, 
before a large and enlightened assembly, only makes the farce the more 
ridiculous. For one, I have refused to apply for the second collegiate 
honor, and shall do so until there is some other condition of its bestow- 
ment than the constructive proficiency of three years' lapse of time 
and the payment of a certain sum of money. And let me ask if, when 
the ordinary collegiate examinations are made so much more thorough 
than they were but a few years ago, it would not be in keeping with 
the change thus made, if a new rule were adopted in reference to the 
conferring of the second degree ? To confer that degree as is now 
done seems to me not only unworthy of the dignity of Yale College, 
but a positive breach of truth and morality. alumnus. 

P. S. By a misprint in my former article I am made to talk very 
unintelligibly. I did not write *' three years from graduation will have 
brought the Bachelor of Arts back to it," but ' tfp' to it ; though three 
years oftentimes serve to carry the graduate backwards rather than 
forwards, from the point attained at the time of graduation. 



Witnmais. 

" Biennials are a bore." — College Song, 

*" Examinations are fonnidable,eYen to the best prepared, for the simplest child 
may ask more than the wisest man can answer." — Loam, 

If tlte remark of Lacon be a correct one, that the child may ask 
questions which would puzzle a philosopher to answer, how much 
more probable it is, that the wise man may put interrogatories which 
the child cannot solve ! Daily observation attests the correctness of 
the former assertion, and a biennial experience convinces us of tkie 
truthfulness of the latter. 
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We have often, with a sigh, thought of those ' good old days of yore, 
when colleges were few, and a Bachelor of Arts a hero, though more 
ignorant than the suh-freshman of the present day. Listening to the 
stories of college life, and of the studies of sixty and seventy years 
ago, as told by some aged country clergyman, whose bending form and 
locks of snow told more plainly than the Triennial, that he was among 
the oldest living graduates, we have thought of the easy, jolly times they 
must have had, studying Geography when Sophomores, and the Greek 
Testament when Seniors, with Vincent's Catechism on Saturdays. 
They must have had cosy after-dinner naps those warm summer days. 
Recitations then were pastimes, and examinations pleasing formalities. 
But the world has been changing ; good, old customs have vanished 
before the tread of modem innovation. Human ingenuity has been 
awake and active. Not content with overturning the busy, outer 
world, it has invaded our retreats of study, has applied its progressive 
theories, its high pressure doctrines to college life, and as the rail-car 
of to-day excells in speed the snail pace of the mail-coach of yester- 
day, so the youthful mind of the present generation is made to outstrip 
in application and acquirements that of former times. 

But there is a limit to human ingenuity — a bound which it is difficult 
to pass ; and if so, we believe that limit has been reached. And as if 
to make its final demonstration one of marked power and greatness, it 
has exhibited itself in the conception of that most formidable and hor- 
rifying of examinations — the Biennial. 

Like other things it has a prosaic and poetical character. The prose 
is to be found in the previous night's cramming, in the solitary confine- 
ment of its subjects, 

" Surrounded yet alone," — 

in the hard wooden seated, straight back chair, in the suffocating, swel* 
tering heat of a July day, (why fix Examinations at such a time ?) in 
the unknown nature of the operation and the blinded eyes 'of the per- 
former, and in the three hours' unremitting toil and anxiety. There is 
much of the * stem reality' about this tortuous exhibition of mental 
ability and physical endurance. It exhibits itself too, as a great d,em- 
ocratic leveller. Considering Seniors as possessed of like passions 
with other undergraduates, it compels their reverent homage. How 
would the Seniors of fifty years ago have regarded such a thing ? 

But the Biennial has a poetic nature which is fanciful in the extreme 
and which more than compensates for the rough edges of its practical 
usage. It has to do with dream-land, and all the golden visions, the 
angelic forms, the bright and flitting ideas which make this the favorite 
domain of the poet and scholar, throw their fascinating allurements 
around the aching head of the weary student, presenting to his view 
bright images which portend for the morrow a glorious success. These 
are not dull dreamings, vain, useless dreamings, nay, they bring a re- 
ward, a recompense with their waking. Who can be offended at one's 
indulging such blissful and, at the same time, such meaning slumberings? 
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" What, what mj Lord 1 are yon so choleric 

With C , for telling but his dream ? 

Next time Fll keep my dreams unto myself, 
And not be checked." — 8hak, 

But if the prospect from the outer world be so pleasant, so full of 
gorgeous imaginings and blissful visions, within the walls the scene 
may be truly called indescribable. The spacious hall, the arched ceil- 
ing, the glass dome, the massive pillars adorned in all the beauty of 
Grecian architecture, the shadowy recesses and imaginary alcoves 
fill the mind with emotions of wonder and greatSess in some manner 
coextensive with their own grandeur. In silence and with thoughtful 
look the assembled worshipers of learning, a youthful band of willing 
and unwilling devotees, pace the oaken floor, — slowly and in order 
they take their appropriate seats, and with downcast eyes and soul in- 
tent, absorbed in reverie, they plunge into the deep-hidden, mysterious 
recesses of classic or scientific lore. 

Where can you point to an equal spectacle ? Fifty men. chained by 
the power of abstraction, lost to the world, living only in the realms of 
ancient learning. History tells us that at the storming of Syracuse, 
Archimedes was so intently studying a geometrical figure which be 
had traced upon the sand, that he was utterly unconscious of the strife 
and confusion around him, and when ordered to appear before the Ro- 
man General who desired to spare his life, he refused to go until he 
had finished the demonstration, and was killed upon the spot. Think 
of fifty like Archimedes, all within close proximity of a few feet ! 

Yet, even such an exercise will weary, and when the mind seeks a 
recreation, what a flood of pleasing ideas take possession of it ! That 
old Chapel Hall is a glorious place for musings, for fanciful dreamings, 
and for the conjuring up of and feasting upon early reminiscences. 
We know of no place like it, save the old brown-colored Quaker meet- 
ing house, which stood at the country cross-roads, and which looked 
out upon the green meadows in front and was supported by the dark, 
shady woods in the rear, and the grave yard by its side, where in our 
boyhood we spent the warm sunny afternoon, too often, in thoughts of 
the past or dream of the future. And even now, the force of habit 
perhaps, the same musing, soporific influence is irresistible, and con- 
tinues until the quaint voice of some aged elder recalls to a recollection 
of the time and place by his impressive words for religious truth. 

There is a certain resemblance between the two, yet the one is un- 
like the other in the character of the truant thoughts which it induces. 
The plain antique appearance of the building, its benches and walls 
unstained but by time, the rising seats where are seen the aged preach- 
ers, the broad brimmed hats and straight coats of the men, the plain 
bonnets, the neat and — we must say — the tasty dresses of the women, 
added to the perfect stillness of the hour, cannot move to other than 
gentle, pensive thoughts, and if perchance they wander away from the 
great lessons of religious duty, the heart ofttimes is warmed and the in- 
ner man influenced for good by these silent sittings. 
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The Biennial as performed in the Chapel Hall, is quite as prolific in 
thoughts, though they are perhaps of a more various and amusing na- 
ture. It was our purpose when we commenced to record some of them, 
(pardon our wanderings,) and for this purpose had gathered the scrib- 
blings which, having no connection with the ' schemes,' have found 
their way to the outer college world, to the after amusement of those 
who might chance to see them. 

Our limits only allow us the copy of a few of the many before us. 
On a sheet neatly headed *' Freshman Greek," under which is placed 
the writer's name and the numbers of a few questions unanswered, or 
mostly so, we find the following rhapsodical strains, which come from 
a gushing heart and bear the impress of a burning inspiration. 

TO THE ONE I LOVE. 

When sad my thoughts they turn to thee, 

Star of my joy and pride 1 
For when thy snule beams bright on me, 

The dark clouds quickly gUde. 

My thoughts are with thee now, my love, 
For I am sore afraid, 
^ From what I've written here above, 

A rush can ne'er be made. 

So if my love, my jewel bright ! 

Thou could'st but drive away 
This fizzle grim that's 'fore my sight, 

I'd bless you night and day. 

With thee to cheer and guide my pen, 

m make one effort more. 
And since I know 'twould please you, then 

ril strive to get a /own 

Our regret is that we are unable to record the youth's subsequent 
progress, yet cannot doubt of its eminent success. 

The following — doubtless not intended for publication — ^is the efifort 
of one of our Society orators. We can fancy the vacant eye directed 
toward the black figures of Conies, suddenly kindle with light, — we can 
mark the nervous motion of the body as he thought of the fame of Choate 
and Webster, and as he rapidly dashed ofiT from his pen the eloquence 
which was destined to electrify some Wednesday evening audience. 
His theme is the novel and unhackneyed one of the Prosperity of our 
Union. We quote a line or two. 

" Mr. President, our Country is Eternal ! Resting upon the broad 
foundation of immutable Justice, and a heaven-born love of Liberty 
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the granite stones of whose base lie in the enduring cement formed 
from the precious blood and mouldering bones of our glorious Ancestry ; 
reared aloft by patriotic devotion, and adorned by the brilliant exploits 
of subsequent years, it stands firm and unyielding as our own blue 
Alleganies, defying attack and gazing with contemptuous scorn upon 
those who breathe aspersions on her pure, angelic fame. It stands 
reaching heaven* ward, uncapped because unfinished, its summits meet- 
ing the clear, ethereal sky. I repeat it, Mr. President, our Country is 
Eternal ! The Lily of France may bow beneath the wintry blast, 
down-trodden it maybe crushed into the very earth ; the haughty Lion 
of England may be shorn of his shaggy mane ; aye ! humbled in spirit 
he may lie a lifeless corpse outstretched upon the sand, but never shall 
a feather drop from the breast of that majestic bird which hovers 
around this fair heritage of freedom. We are destined to live for ever ! 
The monument of our nation's greatness cannot be shaken ; no Niagara 
of power, no Briareus with a hundred hands can remove one stone 
from the edifice which American freemen have erected ; no tongue 
can ever whistle down from his lofty eyry the proud Eagle which pre- 
sides over our Liberty." 

We will select but one more. It was, we imagine, suggested by the 
Treadmill nature of the exercises, and is written in that good natured 
spirit which prompts one ' to make the best of it.' 

EXAMINATION SONG. 

The air is hot, the son shines bright, 

And dusty is the ground; 
The world without moves on to-day. 

With a dull and lifeless sound. 
But naught care we for the dust or heat, 

The ground whether hard or soft. 
For this is a snug cool place of ours 

Within the Chapel Loft 

So write away, my merry men, 

While passing moments fly. 
And may each goose-quill moving on. 

In struggling contest vie. 
So work away, my funny friends. 

Nor stop to joke and laugh. 
For this is precious time, my boys. 

Two hours and a half. 

They've built for us a noble hall, 

Up six long flights of stairs ; 
And made us feel ourselves at home. 

With tables and with chairs. 
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We like the place so very well, 

"We never go without, 
And have a man of mighty limb 

To keep the vulgar out 

Hark ! fellows, it is half past ten, 

And so our work is done ; 
*Tis pretty sport, suppose we stop 

Five minutes more for fun. 
If ever they should turn me out, 

As others they have done. 
Now hang me I but I mean to have 

" Biennials" of my own. 

The numberless caricatures which have been perpetrated, are well 
worthy of mention, for who has not roared with laughter, when looking 
at the Illustrated Endless Screw and other conceptions ? But we must 
let these speak for themselves. c. 



jn^morabUta S^xl^naia. 

COMMENCEMENT AT TALE IN 1768. 

Extracts from ike Diary of J- J , uiho received in thai year his Master** 

Degree, having been graduated in 1765. 

[We have been favored, through one of the officers of College, with the follow- 
ing graphic account of the proceedings at Commencement eighty-three years ago. 
There can be no doubt as to its authenticity — the original diary being still in the 

possession of the family of J J , and the extract having been made by one 

of his descendants.] 

** Sept. 13, 1768. Tuesday. Set out from Westbury* for New Haven with Billings-f 
Dined at Perkins* — good dinner and good company. Got to town at 5. Put up 
at Brown's. Went to College to prayers. Mr. Bellamy}: prayed. Saw a great 
many old friends. Both Colleges illuminated. Sky rockets, crackers, and squibs 
fired. Sophomores walk before College.§ I went to bed before 11. 

* Now Waterbury, Conn. 
A Classmate of J . 



! 



Rev. Dr. Bellamy of Bethlehem. 

§ " The Freshmen were the errand-boys of their superiors, and were not allow- 
ed to wear gowns nor to carrv canes. Chi the evening preceding the public Com- 
mencement they first assumed the toga and the cane, and then ostentatiously para- 
ded the College yard in close phalanx, fencing their way through crowds of people 
assembled to view the illumination of the College windows, and the dazzling pyro- 
technics of mounting rockets and burning wheels, revolving with blazing comisca- 
tions, and fi6ry serpents flying through the air with comet trains, along the front 
line of the College yard." — JProf. Silliman's Discourse before the Alumni. 

The wearing of the gown and the walking in procession were abolished in 1796. 
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** Wednesday, 14. Commencemeni Was at College eaxlj. The dinner was set at 
lis. (shillings?) which made us altercate with the authority. St. John* deUvered 
the Salutatory Oration well. Lewis pronounced his English Oration, upon Iieaming, 
handsomely. Howe pronounced an English Oration upon the Benefit of Ancient 
Authors, to the acceptance of alL Then without much dispute we shook the sheep 
skins. Afterwards Footf deUyered the '* Diu Yalete'' wiu too ministerial a tone, 
and we came away. 

K B. I could not look upon the President when I was taking my degree, for 
Tiewing Sally E***** of Spencer, the toast of the year. Now for the dance, I had 
no partner, and those that had, had hard work to keep them, in such a crowd as was 
never seen in a dance before. There was a dance in one room in College, and that 
was agreeable, and not crowded. At about 10, the Court House]: was not so crowd- 
ed. There was a dance at the " Bunch of Grapes," of those that accounted them- 
selves the highest, and their taking off two fiddlers caused considerable jar. All 
broke up by one. 

*' Note. There was a larger nimiber of people than usual, and a handsomer col- 
lection of ladies. There were two English ladies at Commencement. 

" Thursday, 16. Went to College early after breakfast J. W. BUlings and others 
went to see Sally E*****. Found her an agreeable, unaffected voung Miss. Mr. 
Bellamy preached a lecture this morning. At 11, Mr. English, of New York, 

S reached a sermon at the church. A considerable number of priests at meeting, 
pent the P. M at College, sometimes among gentlemen, and at others among the 
ladies. At evening I waited on Eunice L**. Broke up at 12. The dance was 
Ycry pleasant to night ; there was company enough without the rabble. 

Prtday, 16. Up at College for a cherry.§ Then eat our breakfast^ paid the 
shot, and set off" 



BOATING. 



i 



If there is any one mode of athletic exercise, which is at once manly, invigorating 
and jovial ; which at the same time amuses and instructs, fascinates and improves, 
it is that which we enjoy in our boating expeditions on the New Haven waters. 
Never before has club-boating been so much of an institution — a regular system— 
at Yale, as during the present summer. Nearly every evening, blue, red, and 
white shirts, encasing sturdy young men, may be seen hastening through our streets 
on their way to the anchorage, while the offspring of mechanics dwelling in the 
lower parts of the town, gaze from their paternal gates with reverence upon the 
passing mariners, and mildly inquire what division of the Fire Department is to 
parade thai night. The moon, when she was a pagan and called Diana, never looked 
down upon more ardent worshipers at Ephesus, than those upon whom, now in 
her converted, Protestant state, she beams, as they rest the weary oar in her genial 
light The Nereids and Mermaids now leave in disgust the uncivilized court of 
Amphitrite, and lifting their sea- weed locks above the waves, listen with tremulous 
delight to our boat songs ; and the phosphorescent insects, pyrotechnists of the 
deep, are particularly proud this season to act as link-boys to the blades of our 
oars. 

We partake here in an exercise most venerable, too, for its antiquity, as well as 
pleasing on account of present associations. Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and all 
those old Grecians who rendered themselves so conspicuous at Troy, centuries ago, 
in the vague and indefinite *' B. C." were regular coxswains of dub-boats, on tiie 

* A candidate for the First Degree. 

f A candidate for the Master's Degree. The first Valedictory, by a candidate 
for the Bachelor's Degree, was delivered in 1798, by James Burnet Masters' Ora- 
tions were however continued until 1818. 

X The Court House stood at that time upon the Green between the present sites 
of Trinity and the Center churches. 

§ Was this a treat of cherry rum or cherry brandy ? 
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trip from Greece across the JEgeaxL The age had not then made much progress in 
saU-makiDg, and rowing was the principal method of propulsion over the ** briny." 
We can easily imagine old Ulyses and his crew backing water from the shore at 
Ithaca, and coming round with " starboard row 1 larboard back water 1 1" into the 
open sea. " Time 1" cries the '* wily man ;" ** mind your feathering there, 5th oar !" 
When they came to land at Troy, doubtless each man took his " stretcher*' and 
cushion, as we do, the steersman unshipped his rudder, and as eveir reader of 
Homer knows, the boat was " beached" hign and dry upon the shore. Sometimes, 
too, as we do now, did these ancient beaux take out ladies on excursions in their 
barks. The lovely Ohryseis is recorded as having joined in a pleasure party of this 
kind one evening. 

How jovial it will be for us in after years, when (being householders, with a com- 
fortable property and a business allowing considerable time for social and fiEunily 
intercourse after dinner) we receive with an encouraging pat on the back our son, as 
he comes home in enthusiastic spirits from a " time" in his club-boat, feel the ex- 
panding muscle of his arm, and recalling to mind the manly sports of our youth, 
" peak" our crutch and show how boats were rowe d in 1861. 

Surely in these clubs are formed some of the very strongest bonds of friendship 
and fellow-feeling to which Autograph books, in their wildest moments can bear wit- 
ness ; and we are sure that none of us, marine corps of Yale, will soon forget 
our most jovial remigiary expeditions, or the social intercourse which has beeD 
nourished by them during the present summer term. 

For the convenience of reference we subjoin a list of the boat crews, at present 
composing the Navy of Yale. a. 

THX ATALANTA. SIX CABS. 

Built for the Club at New York in May, 1851. Uniform of the crew, blue shirts 
with white fjEuangs, and the letter ** A" upon the breast — ^ite pantalooos and straw 
hats. 

W. W. WiNTmiop, Captain, H. C. Hallowbll. 

M. 0. Weld, Ist JUeut, D. G. Hubba&d. 

G. B. Safford, 2d Lieut, F. Miller. 

D. C. GiLicAN, Purur, 0. D. Sbroftan. 

N. W. T. Root, Secretary, J. H. Willoox. 

A. Bigblow. W. W. WooIiSKT. 
W. W. CJUPa 

THB SXCELSIOS. SEX 0AS8. 

Owned in the Glass of 1852. Built by Brooks in New Haven. Uniform as 
above, with the letter '* W upon the breast 

R Steeling. Capt 0. L. Hall. 

A. W. North, Ut Lieut. 0. D. Helmxk. 

H. E. DwiGHT, 2d Lieut. S. Lawton. 

D. Bannan, Purser. J). O. Mobxhoitbb. 

M. O. Allen. W. B. Ross. 

F. B. Brewer. M. Storrs. 

C. H. Barrett. J. F. Warino. 

D. B. Green. 

the beawhut. xxGEnr oars. 

Built at Boston in 1842, and now owned in the Chiss of 1858. Uniform, red shirts 
with white facings, with " 58" and the letter ** F' upon the breast 

R Waite, Capt T. Ellis. 

A. 0. Dulles, Mate. J. S. Frenob. 

J. M. Gillespie, Stroke Oareman, E. Harland. 

J. W. Blaohlt, Purser. A. Heard. 

H R. Bond. W. L. Himican. 
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T. Jack. J. Thomas. 

J. Y. Jones. W. R. Wbbb. 

J. McCoEMioiL R Young. 
J. Olds. 

THX phantom. FIYE OARS. 

Owned in the Class of 1858. Built by Brooks in New Havea Uniform, white 
shirts with blue trimmings, with the letter*' F' upon the breast. 

0. TowNSEND, Capt, B. K. Phelps. 

E. "Walden, l8t lAeut, E. W. Seymour. 
L. A. Oatlin, 2d Lieut. G. W. Smallet. 
W. F. V. Bartlett. a. White. 

F. Fellowes. J. M. Whiton. 

D. A. GODDARD. 

W. M. Hudson. 

the halgton. eight oars. 

Built at Boston in 1850, and purchased of Cambridge students by the Yale Class 
of 1854. Uniform, blue shirts with " H" upon the breast, and white pants. 

C.*A. White, Capt W. R. Plunkett. 

A. Mitchell, Mate. J. C. Rice. 

F. U. Slade, Purser, E. Russell. 

J. S. Barkalow. G. W. Reilet. 

J. C. Chotard. O. F. Seiler. 

T. Eggleston. W. S. Shurtleff. 

W. W. Gordon. A. H. Stevens. 

E. Ingraham. a. H. Yandegraaff. 

C. Pardee. A. Yan Sinderen. 

J. C. Parsons. M. N. Whitmore. 

THE COLLEGE ORGAN. 

The opening of the New Organ, marks a new era in College music The Bee- 
thoven Society have long felt the need of such an instrument, as a support to the 
voices, and a means of remedying, so far as possible, defects in the harmony of their 
music, arising from its being rarely arranged for male voices. To those who have 
aided the Society in their efforts to obtain the Organ, and to all who are interested 
in College music, either for its own sake, or from a more general interest in what- 
ever may tend to benefit the institution, the following description may be accepta- 
ble. The cost of the Instrument was sixteen hundred dollars, and its purchase is 
in a great measure owing to the urgent persevering efforts of the President of the 
Beethoven Society, Albert Bigelow, whose name we must be allowed to mention, 
notwithstanding his connection with the Editorial Board. The College officers sub- 
scribed most liberally, and both Resident Graduates and other warm friends of the 
College have given their aid in raising the amount. 

The Organ was built expressly for the Chapel gallery by Messrs. E. <& G. G. 
Hook, of Boston. It was, in the words of the builders, '* a complete study and puz- 
zle to get such a large organ into such limited compass f yet the whole is so ar- 
ranged that there is considerable '* speaking room" above the instrument. 

The tasefulness of the case reflects the greatest credit upon the builders. It is 
grained to imitate black walnut, is well proportioned to the size of the Chapel 
and the place it occupies, and presents a handsome front of arch, panel and scroll 
work set off with gilt pipes, most of which are " speaking pipes." 

The mechanism is of fine workmanship ; and organists who have tried it, speak 
highly of the elasticity and '* crispness" of the touch of the keys, and the easy move- 
ment of the " stop action." 

There are two rows of keys, from CO to F in alt ; and an octave and a half of 
Pedals, from CCC. The Eegiaters number 26, as follow : 
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GBBAT ORGAN. 

1. Open Diapason — ^metal throughout 8. Stop'd Diapason, Bass. 

2. Dulciana. 4. ** *• Treble. 

5. Principal. 8. Wald Flute. 

6. Twelfth. 9. Trumpet. 



7. Fifteenth. 



SWELL OSGAN. 



11. Bourdon. 17. Trumpet. 

12. Open Diapason. 18. Blank for Hautboy. 

13. Viol di Gamba. 19. Stop'd Diapason, Swell Base. 

14. Stop'd Diapason. 20. Principal, Swell Bass. 

15. Principal 21. Pedal Double Stop'd Diapason. 

16. Comet, 3 ranks. 

OOUPLEBS. 

22. Swell and Great Organ. 26. Tremulant Swell. 

23. Pedals and Swell Bass. 26. Bellows Signal 

24. Pedals and Great Organ. 

The tone of the Diapasons is rich, round and full ; the reeds are equal and smooth; 
the Swell Comet is brilliant without the harshness of compound stops, as usually- 
made; the delicacy of the Viol di Gamba strikes every one, whether be knows the 
name of the stop or not ; and the Wald Flvie, (a recent invention of the Messrs. 
Hook, and peculiar to their organs,) produces upon the ^ar the effect of pure, 
sweet bird-tones. 

The Swell Organ is remarkably effective — ^its tones now just heard as in the dis- 
tance, increasing to loudness as they seem to near us, then dying away appear to 
recede again. The Sub-JBasSy though a stopped one, (an open l^ing excluded by 
the want of room in the gallery,) is of singular beauty and ftillness, producing very 
much the effect of open pipes. The Full Organ is perfectly balanced, and of 
volume and power such as might be expected to proceed from a o^e of much 
greater size. 

On the whole, the instrument surpasses the expectations of the most sanguine, 
and what is better still, is nearly paid for. We hope and trust that those who 
have labored to add its tones to the Ohapel Service, will never have cause to feel 
that they have worked in vaia g. 

OBTTITABY. 

Died, at the residence of his brother, on the 23d of July, 1861, Jahes A. Evxbxtt, 
of Hainesville, N. J., a member of Yale College, of the class of '64. 

Upon receiving information of his death, the class met and adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions. 

WhereaSf Under the dispensation of Him "who doeth all things well,'' a beloved 
classmate and friend has been taken from our number — 

Resolved, That whilst as classmates and friends we deeply feel the first stroke of 
death which has fallen among us, upon one deservedly loved for his social virtues 
and kindness of heart, and one whom we have hoped would journey still farther 
with us, we yet recognize in this dispensation the inscrutable goodness of our Heav- 
enly Father, and acquiesce in that which hath to Him seemed best. 

Kesolvedy That we sympathize deeply with those who stood in the nearer rela- 
tions of parents and kindred in their grief for him who has been so suddenly called 
away from them and us, when his youth gave such promise of ftiture usefomess. 

Resolved, That in token of our sorrow and reverence for the memory of the dead 
we wear the customary badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting and a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the relatives of our deceased classmate. 

C. A. DuFEB, Chairman, 

J. B. Ha&ris, Secretary, 

f 
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HSm )Pttblxtatton. 

A Collection of College Words and Customs. Cambridge: John Bardett. 

New Haven : Durrie & Peck. 1861. pp.818. 

We have here a strange collection, alphabetically arranged, of the multitudinous 
phrases and words which are used in the various Universities of this and other lands. 

The compiler is a Cambridge student, and while he displays extensive informa- 
tion, yet he is not by any means either fully acquainted with the dialect of Yale, 
or posted up in our various manners and customs. 

Although we have only glanced at the pages, we have already detected many 
omissions and inaccuracies, but the book was not received in New Haven until so 
late a day that a full review cannot now be given. We shall however notice it here- 
after. U pon the subject of the Wooden Spoon, the Editor is decidedly behind the 
times. 

The book will furnish entertainment enough to pay for its perusal, and we particu- 
larly recommend it as a vacation companion, for it would be hard to estimate how 
many conversational topics it will furnish graduates of this and other Colleges, and 
how many new ideas wiU be given to those who have never been within any College 
walls. 

The work 19 for sale by Messrs. Durrie <& Peck. 



€iritor*0 aabU. 

*< What though the ipicy bieeset 
Blow soft— !" 

Well, what though they do ! they won't help us any. Readers want a tpiey 
Editor's table, and they can't have one. — We are sorry to be so blunt with you, hut 
really, Reader, it is the hottest kind of work to edit in July; especially when other 
duties crowd hard upon us, and we are daily, in almost so many words, called a 
bundle of skin and bones. What a contrast between the fat chubby boy we used 
to be, and the lean, hollow-cheeked Editor we are 1 So, while we would like to 
spread a spicy, funny, racy table before you to-day, you must excuse us. 

Our object still is, "to relieve our Magazine of the stiffness, dullness and monotr 
ony which have been charged against it;" but we must look to another term for the 
time and opportunity to do this, as we had wished. Think of it ! here in the busiest 
time of the year, amid all sorts of hurrying and vexatious cares, two Nos. of the 
'^ Lit" have appeared within two weeks instead of two months, the usual time. 
Now toe ourselves think, (though we say it who should not say it,) that we have 
been very expeditious with this number, for the first article went into the printer^s 
■hands only one week and two days ago, and here we are to-day with forty pages of 
matter, of the quality of which we shall of course say nothing. 

One week, amidst Societies, Examinations, Yale Lits., Organs, tbc, &c^ is a won- 
derfully short time, and we are right glad the past one is over. 

Our Magazine now takes its leave, forever, of " sweet sixteen." Though, beside 
^e infant Magazines of other Colleges, we boast of its old age, still it is in truth 
joung ; and has, we trust, a long life of growing worth and influence before it. 
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We say " growing,'' for it is not enough, however well it hcis been managed, that it 
should henceforth be as good as ever. It must improve. It is now at an age when 
an expansion of its powers may be expected ; and when great care is needed in 
training and guiding them as they grow, for good. In its own sphere, it is highly 
useful, like our literary Societies, for furnishing chances not enjoyed in daily College 
tasks to gain skill in making known our own thoughts in our own good, plain En- 
glish. In our daily pursuits we may learn how a few great ancients spoke Greek 
and Latin; we may learn somewhat (theoretically) of the way to use English 
rightly, and we may lay up quite a store of useful knowledge. But to the Literary 
Societies one must go to practice speaking, unforced, of his own will, not to be 
" marked" for it There, if he speaks, it is because he wants to ;— -he has something 
to say, and he says it. Then, in the pages of the ** Yale Lit" he can write just as 
freely ; he has something to write, and so he writes it In these cases, a double 
object may and ought to be had in yiew ; to give and get good. 

Then, again, the Magazine is needed to daguerreotype^ as it were, the mind and 
life of College. "Would it not be passing strange if four years of the lives of 
nearly four hundred young men did not furnish strong, bright, tender thoughts, and 
interesting facts, enough to cover forty pages of our Magazine once a month, 
during nine months in the year, with that which should be (dl sought /or tfo own 
Bake and not forced ofif under cover of its birthplace ? If we do learn here to think 
clearly and strongly, why not let it be known to those who have been here, and to 
all who are watching our comse with care. If there be poetry here, why shall not 
its noblest and sweetest strains thrill answering hearts through the pages of our Mag- 
azine. Let us then, fellow-students, have the best fruits of your studies, and the 
best specimens of your mental work, to enrich our pages. 

To our Contributors, we have a few- words to say. "We are much obliged by the 
promptness with which the articles for our number have appeared, and regret that 
they cannot all be inserted, those on " Geometry," and " Absolute Power," espe- 
cially. They will appear in a future number. 

As for ** Nonsense," by "Z," which was "reserved for future consumption," in 
our last, we have hardly time to discuss it So much nonsense is abroad, how- 
ever, that we may not go amiss in noticing it, and especially its effect upon the 
Editorial fraternity. " Nonsense" was read by one of " us five," as we were in sol- 
enm conclave. No. 1 was at full length upon one end of a sofiEi, No. 2 stretching from 
the other end, now and then splicing himself by half a shin's length upon the other, 
to his manifest discomfort and enragement On the middle of a bed across the 
room, with his knees drawn up to his breast, and his arms wrapped around them, 
in a concise but hardly elegant style, was No. 8. No 4 sat at a centre table, 
with documents scattered before him, the most upright and business like of all; 
while No. 5, with his back to all the rest and his feet sticking out of the window, 
clearly set on taking his ease, was reading " nonsense" aloud to the rest of us. 
In this article, the thought of writing for the " Lit" hits the author first on one side and 
then on the other, then strangely changes to two, which hold a confab right through 
his head, the sides of which, however, (by some unheard of figure of speech,) speak 
sometimes instead of the ideas. The subject discussed is, whether the writer shall 
" perform" for the " Lit" No. 6 had read till we gathered the above from the piece. 
But on a sudden he read a paragraph in which one idea, the anti-writing one, says 
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to the prOf '* You Bbould alno bear in mind tlie high renown of those who are to judge 
of tlie fate of your piece." (A simultaneous start.) *' Five picked men," (eyes 
brighten and begin to stand out,) "* cliosen by their class as their best writers," (sun- 
dry approving nods and winks, and more crectness of position,) " and most perfect 
judges of Literary merit." (Several decided ahemn and low bows. ) " This year in 
particular they are to be dreaded," (five ominous menacing shakes of the head.) 
•* Why 1 one of them is 'first President of Linonia.' " At these words, No. 2, the per- 
son meant, starts bolt upright, convulsively lifts his nether limbs stretched to their 
utmost capacity, and strikes the backs of his heels on the floor ; crowds his thumbs into 
the arm holes of his vest, and looks round upon his colleagues with ineffiible dignity. 
*' And another, is the leader of Beethoven." Whereat this dignitary, (No. 1,) at once 
follows No. 2's example, the two presenting, from the sofa's two ends, a comical pic- 
ture of suddenly realized importance. But at the closing words, " I proceeded most 
philosophically to merge all the ' poeticar of that moment of * college life' in the 
* prosaical,'" recollections of Junior and Wooden Spoon exhibitions seemed 8ud<}^nly 
to act upon our wortiiy colleague, No. 3, like an electric shock ; and instantly mi- 
doubling, he sprang from the bed to the floor, took a chair, folded his arms, looked 
wondrous pleased and satisfied, in every act saying '* All right," ** A,** " No. l." 
*• To be quoted, even by the titles of my works — what an honor 1" Still, being all 
impartial men, we concluded, like good editors, tliat notwithstanding the compli- 
ments, " Nonsense" would have to try again. 

The story about Arabella Stuart and the Enchantress, by *' a Junior," will be in- 
vestigated. 



No exchanges have come to hand since our last number. 

The busy appearance of our streets, the numbers of new comers, with bag and 
baggage, the anxious groups waiting around the depot to receive their young friends 
who come, strangers in a strange land, to enter College ; the delighted, satisfied 
looks of those who have " got" their meu ; these and many other signs tell us that 
Commencement is just upon us — that Society excitements are fast coming to their 
flood — tliat many a heart is beating high with hope, expectation and fear — ^that 
within a few days, just upon us, myriad recollections of the past, and anticipations 
of the future, will be excited, which none but a similar occasion could bring up. 
And we know that we have been not the least solicitous and anxious among them 
all ; and so not the least happy we shall be who have been eagerly watching for the 
last proof sheet to leave our hands corrected, and the last printer's boy to leave our 
room, and the last visit to the office to be made, and the last question, '* when will 
the Lit. be out ?" answered by its appearanca 

Reader, farewell We wish you a happy course if you are just beginning College 
life ; a happy vacation if you be an undergraduate ; a happy year if an alunmus, 
and a happy life if you be neither. Farewell. 



^g§* To THE Graduating Class. — A full Report of the various exercises of 
Commencement week, from Sunday afternoon to Thursday evening, may be expect- 
ed in the next number. 



